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PREFACE. 



It is now nearly forty years since Henry Brougham, 
at the age of three-and-twenty, began those labo|urs 
ever directed to the advancement of the intellectual 
and moral condition of his species, the impression of 
which can never be effaced from the history of the ; 
progress of the human mind. The Edinburgh Re* 
view, of which he was one of the founders, was the ve* 
hide of the earliest productions of his prolific pen, and 
has continued to the present time to be occasionally 
enriched by his contributions on almost every subject 
with which the improvement of mankind is connected. 
Political regeneration, the correction of abuses of 
every sort, the extension of rational liberty, the free- 
dom of conscience, the information and consequent 
elevation of the operative classes, the improved educa* 
tion of the higher orders, the difiusion of the kno|p)edge 
of the God of nature through the familiar exposition of 
the laws of nature, — ^the reform of parliament, an J of 
the laws, — the restoration of the streams of charity to 
their proper channel, — ^in a word, the promotion of 
every measure which could conduce to ennoble the 
mind of man, and contribute to the improvement of 
religion and virtue, has occupied his attention as a 
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writer and an orator. In these y6Iumes are preseiited 
to t|}e American public a series of essays, selected 
from the imperishable productions of this great man, 
confined chiefly to his anonymous contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review. When, however, it is remem- 
bered that that periodical was commenced in 1802, 
since which time Lord Brougham has never ceased to 
be an occasional contributor to its pages, it will not be 
supposed that the chief part, much less the whole of 
his essays published from time to time in that work 
are included in the volumes now offered to the reader. 
The limit neoessarily imposed on the bulk of this se- 

* riqp rendered such an objqpt unattainable. 

The task of selection has been difficult. Where 
every essay presents claims to admiration and attention 

'• of nearly equal force, few reasons for preference were 
perceivable. Variety has however been studied, and 
an attempt has been made to include specimens of 
very different topics of discussion. The series of ar- 
ticles which appears to have originated with the no- 
tice of the treacherous publication by Lady Charlotte 
Bury, being in a great degree connected with each 
other, are given complete, having been generally re- 
garded with j)rofound interest in Great Britain. It is 
true that parts of these have in a modified form been 
introduced into other publications of Lord Brougham^s, 
and iftt could be properly assumed, that such publica- 
tions shoifld be always within reach of the readers of 
these volumes, such parts might have been omitted. 
Since, however, it has not been thought right to proceed 
on that supposition, and since, moreover, the hiatus 
which would be produced by such omissions, would 



mar the effect of these essays, taken as a whole, they 
have been inserted complete. . 

As a specimen of his felicitous powei^ to bring the 
abstruse sciences to the level of ordinary piinds, and to 
invest them with the charms of an eloquei^e of which 
ordinary scientific writers are never masters, the pre- 
liminary discourse on the objects, pleaso^es, and ad- 
vantages of science, which introduced to the public 
the Library of Useful Knowledge, has been seBcted. 
This memorable essay obtained such a hold onthe public 
mind in Europe, that it was not only circulated to the 
amount of some hundreds of thousanc^ in England, 
but was immediately translated and publidbed in all 
the European languages. The nanfe .of the author 
was not prefixed to the original English editions of 
this discourse;— it was tleedless, — ^there.was only one 
individual living by^whom it could have been produced. 
We well remember, with what surprise we saw, while 
travelling in the southern countries of Europe, in 1889, 
the towns even of the smaller class, in the darkest and 
most priest-ridden parts of the papal dominions, pla- 
carded with advertisements of translations of this dis. 
course by Enrico Brt^am, at prices which pi^oved 
that the readers included all who could read — a rare 
and enviable tribute to genius. 

If the reception of these volumes at the hands of the 
people of America, be such as to afford the nectMiary 
encouragement to the publishers, ample materials re- 
main to form another series, with claims to attention 
in no degree inferior to those which are presented by 
the various essays included in this selection. 

September, 1841. 
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HENRY LORD BROUGHAM AND VAWX. 



In evolving \\i hidden capabilities from the inmost 
recesses of the popular mind — in scattering to the' 
winds those false notions of greatness which derive 
all glory from the conquest of nations, and erect 
ing in their place a more noble amhiti^k for the 
subjugation of the vast powers of natuke to the 
uses of MAN — ^in asserting and establishing the sway 
of REASON over poECE ; — in exaltii^ the dominion of 
the useful and the peaceful arts — in reducing aris- 
tocratic to a more just equilibrium with popular 
power, — in hunting from their lairs rrnE abuses, whe- 
ther infesting the palace, the council, the senate, 
the forum or the church — in extending the limits to 
which knowledge is diffused — in making the masses 
respect themselves by making them know the value 
of the faculties with which God has gifted them— in 
devating the standard of public morals by promoting 
the cultivation of every tl^g on which j^blic morals 
depondy-^the name of Hbhet Bbouohaii will go dow^ 

VOL. x.-*3 
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the stream of time, the type and the ornament of the 
nineteenth* century.* ^ 

Each age tfirows up 'minds, to whose powers it 
gives direction*azid whose energies react upon it. The 
eighteenth (^ntury witnessed the aggressive encroach- 
ments of a moilher nation over her gigantic offspring 
of the west^ Bumani^* revolted at the spectacle of 
the native savages halloed by Britain on her emi- 
granl*ehildreny — and Washington and Franklin came 
forth patterns of all the virtues in which the oppres- 
sors of America were wanting, the development 
of these virtues being stimulated by the loathsome 
contrast exhibited in English policy throughout the 
struggle for independence. The close of the same 
.century, marked by the political convulsions which 
shook society from the Mediterranean to the Bal- 
tic, and almost dissolved those ties which constitute 
the social system, saw Napoleon arise, to level the 
pride of sovereigns, to break the spell of legitimacy, 
and hold up to ridicule and scorn the divine right of 
kings. War had spent its rage ; the last peal of its thun- 
der rolled at a di^ance ; peace resumed her throne 
and the apostle of public education appeared — his mis- 
sion was begun. The soldier-minister was told that 
he might, if he would, unite in his person all the func- 
tions of the state,— the army — the navy — the great 
seal — ^the mitre! "Let him come on," exclaimed the 
inspired leader of Reason against Power, — " Let him 
come on with his whole force, sword in hand, and the 
people will not only beat him back, but laugh at his 
assaults," '* In other times the cry of, the ' soldier* is 
abroad," w^ heard with dismay. It will not be so 
now. Let the soldier be abroad if he wiff ; he can do 
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nothing in this age. There is another personage 
abroad — a personage less imposing — in the eyes of 
some, perhaps, insignificant. The sghoolkaster is 
abbjoad; and I trust to him armed with his Primer, 
against the soldier in full military array." Never 
was the supremacy of moral over physical force more 
nobly asserted ; never did an athical truth flash more 
rapidly through a people. The baton of the field mar- 
shal, Premier of England, dropped powerless -ifrom 
his hand, and from that moment the issue of the reform 
question was sealed. 

BaotJOHAK is emphatically the creature of this age. 
With mental faculties, as remarkable for versatility as 
strength, he entered public life prepared to follow not 
any one of the various paths to renown, but resolved 
to follow many,— we had nearly said all. — At once, 
an orator, — ^he aimed at Demosthenes as a model! — 
a statesman, — he fearlessly grappled, when almost 
beardless, with the complicated web of the British colo- 
nial policy ; — a man of letters, — he assumed when just 
emerging from adolescence, the chief part in the 
establishment of one of the most important literary 
works which this or any other age has seen ; — a ma- 
thematician, — he enriched the phibsophical transac- 
tions with his contributions ere sixteen summers had 
rolled over his head, and later, was chosen one of the 
eight foreign associates of the French Academy, a 
rare honqur, and the highest a scientific man can 
attain; — a political and social reformer, — the time- 
honoured abuses of the representative system fell to 
pieces under the assaults of his eloquence ; the absur- 
pities of the law, consecrated by ages o^ precedents 
vanisitied before the light of his genius like morning 
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mist before the rising sun, and usages hallowed by the 
sanction of twenty generations yielded to his giant 
powers in a single night. A lawyer, — the least and 
lowest of his distinctions, — with a reputed ignorance 
of those darling technicalities of the English law which 
constitute the chief part of the practice of the court, 
with a mind imbued more deeply with the spirit than 
the letter of the law, with habits of generalization 
altojpther foreign to that reverence for precedent, 
so characteristic of the British forum, he forced his 
way upwards in the profession, with the opinion of the 
brotherhood against him> and passing over the inter- 
mediate steps, leaped almost from the outer bar to 
the highest judicial office in the state. In which of 
all these characters shall we contemplate him ? Un- 
der which shall his name be transmitted to future 
generations ? — 

As a forensic orator he stood in the first rank, whe- 
ther compared with his contemporaries or with those 
of precedent times. It was not, however, without 
rivals, nor was his professional success as a nisipritis 
advocate unsurpassed. Erskine, who somewhat pre- 
ceded him, and "Scarlet his immediate contempo- 
rary, excelled him in the influence they exercised over 
the minds of a jury. This advantage they owed to 
the very inferiority of their mental stature, which 
brought them nearer to the level of the powers and 
judgments of those who usually filled the jury box. 
They also devoted themselves to the single object of 
forensic practice, concentrating on that all their powers, 
and seeking from it all the fame and all the fortune to 
which they ever aspired. 

With Brougham, the bar was never more than a 
secondary object ; — subsidiary to others far more lofty. 
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more commensurate with the vastness of his views, 
and afibrding a more noble and more extensive field 
for the exercise of those high intellectual powers of 
which he was conscious. Hence, while he cultivated - 
with most assidiotis care that oratory which was 
fitted for the advancement of the public weal in the 
senate or before the people, he never disciplined 
himself in that department of rhetorical art most 
needful to success in his profession; his inextinguishable 
love for truth unfitted him to advocate whether wrong 
or right, false or true, any prescribed side of a dis- 
puted question. It may be objected to this, that his 
speeches, as counsel for Queen. Caroline, were master 
pieces of reasoning and dialectics, in which, the con- 
summate skill and tact of the advocate were as con- 
spicuous as the highest powers of the orator. This 
was, however, a peculiar case. Besides having an un- 
doubting confidence in the justness of the cause he 
defended, there were other circumstances strongly 
calling forth his powers; — ^the rank and sex of his 
client, the station and power of her persecutor, the 
sanctity of justice polluted by the foul influences exer- 
cised by that persecutor over a great part of the mem^ 
bers of the tribunal before which he pleaded, — the 
indignity ofiered to a lady, and that lady a queen, — 
all conspired to awaken the moral sense of the orator, 
and raise to its highest pitch the indignation of the 

advocate. 
Although eveiy part of this celebrated pleading was 

calculated to inspire eloquence of the first order, the 
pectiliar powers of Brougham were rendered especially 
conspicuous in the interlocutory speeches and argu- 
ments which arose incidentally during the proceeding 

2* 
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The House of Peer^, patting aside the principles of 
justice, on various technical pretences prompted by 
the adroit subtlety of Lord Eldon, denied to the 
accused even the grounds of defence which would 
have been open to her had she been impeached of 
high treason. When thus unscrupulously narrowed in 
his ground of action, the advocate was excited to a 
still higher pitch of vigour, and appeared to gain force 
by the very Umits within which he found himself con- 
fined. A signal display of oratorical gladiatorship 
was exhibited, which could be appreciated only by 
being witnessed. The fire is subdued — the inspiration 
evaporated in the printed report. — 

After a course of exclusive practice in a court of 
common law, add without even the advantage of a 
reputation for any profound legal knowledge, he came 
to preside as sole judge over the highest tribunal in the 
realm. The practitioners of that court attempted to re- 
peat on the new chancellor, the attacks under which his 
predecessor had quailed; and relying on the advantage 
given them by a long life of routine, and an intimate 
familiarity with the minute technicalities of equity 
practice, would have sneered him down. The de- 
sign proved signally abortive. The sparrows circled 
round the eagle but dared not peck at him. Pedant 
mediocrity, armed as it was from the arsenal of the 
chancery reports, recoiled from his fierce glance and 
formidable talons, and soon, became vthe obsequious 
and crouching adulator of him whose sarcasm never 
fell without devastation. 

Whatever may be thought of Broughani at the bar 
or on the bench as compared vnth others, there can 
be no hesitation in pronouncing that as compared , 
with himself in the senate, in the public assembly, or 
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tfafDugh the press, the distance is cpiite immeasurable. 
It is by his displays in that great school and theatre 
of popular doquenoe, the British Parliament, and by 
his labours in the cause of human improvement through 
the press, that his name will be remembered with grati- 
tude and admiration by unborn millions. Buaxs, Fox, 
Pitt, Sheridan, — had been successively withdrawn 
from the assembly which they had severally adorned 
and enlightened; Canning held the stage alone— the 
successor to their honours and their influence. He 
soon found his sole rival in Brougham. They con- 
tinued always rivals, sometimes adversaries, until the 
lamented and premature death of Canning. 

The characters of the eloquence of these tw6 cele- 
brated men diflered in a striking manner. Canning was 
graceful and accomplished — Brougham robust and en- 
ergetic. Canning had wit, and imagination — ^Brougham 
was singularly deficient in these qualities. Canning 
took possession of his hearers imagination,— iBrougham 
besieged all the avenues of the understanding, and 
consummated his conquest by bringing the reason of his 
hearers to the side he supported. Canning was per- 
suasive, — Brougham convincing. The jfpeeches of 
Canning were adorned with the elegancies and orna- 
ments of literature. Notwithstanding more various and 
profound reading, if not more extensive and elegant,-.- 
Brougham seldom brought to bis aid allusion or quo- 
tation ; the style of his oratory would not have been 
compatible with it. The order of Canning*s elo- 
quence was the Corinthian — that df Brougham's the 
Doric* 

* Specimcna of the oratory of Lord Broagham may be fonnd io 
a collection of bia Speecbet, with Introdactiona by bimself, re* 
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It has been observed that'Brougham^s oratory isf not 
suited to defensive position!^ ; that it is constituted and 
armed for attack. In the encounter he carries no 
shield, and so essentially is be an assailant, that not 
content with discharging at his adversaries the con- 
tents of his own quiver, he tukes up their own missiles 
which his agility has enaUid him to elude, and, hand-r 
ling them with consummate art, flings them back on 
his opponents with terrific execution. 

For sarcasm and irony he stands without any rival 
among the orators of this or the last age. Yet his 
good-nature is so predominant that he resorted to these 
terrible weapons with reluctance, and never but on 
great occasions. 

His loftiest elBFoirts in eloquence have, however, been 
directed to objects far removed above the regions of par- 
ty or personal strife. It is when the interest and well be- 
ing of mankind are involved, that his great powers are 
awakened, and manifest themselves in their full strength 
and dimensions. When he saw that the best and 
highest interests of England called for the establish- 
ment of commercial relations with the vast con- 
tinent of Sjputh America, how noble, how imposing, 
we had almost said how solemn, was the strain 
of eloquence in which he advocated that measure. 
" When the first rude invaders after unparalleled dan- 
gers and privations almost unsupportable, through a 
struggle with sufferings beyond endurance, weary, 
hungry, exhausted with toil, scared at the perils of 
their march, reached at length the lofty summit so 
long the object of their anxious hope, they stood 

pablished from the Edinburgh edition by the publishers of these 
Essays. 
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at once motionless in gratitude for their success, in 
silent amazement at the boundless ocean stretched out 
before them and the immeasureable dominion spread 
beneath their feet, the scene of all their former expec- 
tation, — and now," he ^claimed, " the people of Eng- 
land, after their long and dreary pilgrimage, after all 
the dangers they have*braved, the difficulties they 
have over come, the hardshigip they have survived, in 
something like tha same state of suffering and ex- 
haustion, have thus every prospect opened to their 
view. If any sense of justice towards them, any 
regard for the dictates of sound policy, any reverence 
for the real wisdom of past ages has influence over 
our own councils, they must be enabled and invited to 
approach that hemisphere* and partake of the number- 
less benefits which flow from sudli an intercourse. 
Upon our good pleasures it depends to command the 
virgin resources of that mighty expanse of territory- 
variegated with every species of soil, exposed to all 
the gradations of climate, rich from the fallow of 
centuries, sufficiently peopled to raise every variety of 
the produce we want, yet too thinly inhabited to 
threaten our own industry with \ny rivalry — wa- 
tered in all directions by seas rather tlfcin rivers — 
studded with harbours, through which to distribute its 
wealth over the old world and the native country of 
that wherewith the sect of practical politicians are 
best pleased and their patron saint propitiated, gold 
and silver mines already fruitful but capable of yield- 
ing infinitely larger returns unde£ the management 
of European skill. Such is a prospect sufficient to 
compensate for any loss you have sustained ; an ade- 
quate outlet for your mercantile enterprise, though 
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Europe were ever more hermetically sealed against 
youy though Bonaparte were restored and his coitti- 
nental system revived ; nay, even though Europe itself 
for commercial purposes were blotted from the map 
of the old world." — 

It was on occasions, and on subjects of this kind that 
Brougham's oratory attained the highest pitch of its 
possible excellence. f 

No event of the life of this grout man was so detri- 
mental to his fame and so injurious to the world, as 
his ministerial elevation, and the evils of this were 
aggravated by his removal from the commons to the 
lords. Brougham should never have been in the cabi- 
net The peculiarities of his mind utterly unfit him 
for maintaining that concert, that hollow but neces- 
sary expression olF unanimity; — for observing that dis- 
cipline of public conduct, especially in parliament, — for 
submitting to those mutual compromises of opinion, — 
without any and all of which no cabinet can continue 
to sustain itself. It is said to have been the desire of 
the whig party, that he should have taken an office, 
such as the mastership of the rolls, which, while it 
would have permitted his remaiwng in parliament, 
and even ift the House of Commons, would have left 
him in a great degree free from cabinet restrictions, 
and it is even said that so fearful were that party, 
of his incontriftlble nature, that on their accession, 
they ventured even to tender, him the attorney gene- 
ralship. The offer was spurned with the strongest 
expressions of c|ptempt, and with his characteristic 
impetuosity he rushed down to the house and made 
the memorable speech, in which he repudiated all 
share in the arrangement, and declared that he would 
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eontiluie member for Yorkshire. He brought his 
party to their kaees, and the great seal was placeii 
in his hand next day. 

* On his retirement from office, I^ord Brougham with-^ 
drew from public life in consequei^pe of ill hfalth, and 
after a year's retirement, which, however, was occ(^ 
pied beneficially for mankind, by the completion of 
several works with which tb^ world is already well 
acquainted, he reap|)eared in all the strength and 
power of his best days, as if his genius had been 
steeped in the waters of youth and liberty. Detached 
from the ministry, and, indeed, independent of party, he 
now espou£»d every popular cause, with a frankness, 
and decWon, which had the appearance of a voluntary 
relinquishment of any intention of ^ain resuming 
office, and, the resumption of his more noble and proper 
character of a great social reformer ; all that depended 
on his own great powers to reproduce the grand effects 
witnessed in former days, was done ; but he had an in* 
vincible obstacle opposed to him in the nature and 
character of the assembly he addressed. It was now 
he became sensible of the full weighf4>f the error he 
committed in havingf left the House of Commons, and 
his friends say, that he feels and regrets that false step. 
Wielding in the commons the force and spirit of re-- 
form, — ^backed and cheered by the pecfde of £Q|^and, 
-^-representing, as he ever would have done, the largest 
and most opulent constituencies— ^his harangues would 
be irresistible — ^no miniatry could withstand his oppo- 
sition within and without the house. %ut in the lords, 
awakening no sympathy, and encountering (m the con- 
trary, ipany and bitter antipathies, his finesj^piecQi of 
declamation have proved powerless. 
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Lord Brougham at an unusually early age evinced 
his high scientific, capacity, and those who prize natu- 
ral knowledge, regret that his genius did not take that 
direction. Had he devoted himself to die physical 
sciences, fK) one oup doubt that he would have be- 
^eathed to posterity discoveries and works of the 
very highest order. * 

It is possible that Lord Brougham may look back 
with irritated and angered feelings, on the course 
' which the party with which he was so long connected 
has pursuid towards him — that he may regard the 
Woolsack as his rightful and just place. — ^But posterity 
will feel that his emancipation from the trammels of 
office, and his emergence from the atmosphere of the 
court have been the incidents in his career, most 
happy for the world and for his fame. Let him leave 
it to other and lower spirits to tread the routine of 
office with discreet and measured steps, — to amble 
with gentleness and grace in the manege of the palace^ 
— to move in the |^ooves of the cabinet, and measure 
their language not by the dictates of their judgment 
or their feelings, but by the preconcerted plans of their 
party. 

But be it the high mission of Brougham to school 
man in the knowledge of his faculties, and discipline 
him jq the leAdn of his right — to burst asunder the 
<ihains of ignorance and prejudice — to break the spell 
by which the arrogance of an order would hold the 
mass of mankind in bondage, — ^to disenthrall reason 
and vindicate IRimanity. — ^Be these the achievements 
for which future generations of men shall remember 
with gr^pful honour, the name of Hehkt Bbougham. 
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GEORGE THE FOURTH.* 

{Edioburgrh Review, April 1838,] 



Th9 appearance of this silly, dull, and disgraceful pub- 
lication both calls for some remarks adapted to the of- 
fence itself, and affords an opportunity of entering upon 
the important subjects of the Abuses of the Press, and 
the Char^feters of the individuals of whom the book 
treats. 

Various circumstances have concurred to make the 
restraints Upon publicity far less effectual of late years 
than they ever were before ; and in proportion to the 
greater liberty enjoyed from the diminished risk of legal 
proceedings, has been the increased license assumed by 
all who cater for the bad feelings, and bad taste of the 
public, in providing for its gratification, and swelling 
their own gains. Among the chief of these circumstances, 
must, no doubt, be reckoned the rapid progress of 
free opinions, the conviction of' the preii!s impoftance 
as an engine of public instruction, and a vehicle, above 
all, of political discussion ; the aversion felt by all friends 
of liberty to impose any fetters upon this important agent 
of good, and the disposition- thus produced to pass over 
its errors, and pardon its abuse in consideration of its 
eminent usefulness in the vast majority of instances. It 

* biawIIaBtrative of the timet of George the Foorth* interspersed 
with ori^ai Letters from the late Qaeen Caroline, and ftop various 
other distingoished persons. 

vol. I — 4. 
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thus became one of the great distinctions between the 
parties which divide political men both in England and 
other countries, th4t the friends of arbitrary government 
were jealous of the press's licentiousness, and always 
prone to enforce the law against it; vrbi\e the advocates 
of liberal opinions scarcely ever could be persuaded that 
a case was made out which justified prosecution. It is 
true, that until a comparatively late period, the friends 
of the press, however hostile to proceedings against libel- 
lers, always restricted this disinclination to cases of pub* 
lie or political writings, and avowed themselves the 
enemies of all private slander and personal abuse ; — 
holding the protection of that offence to be altogether 
unnecessa^ to public liberty, and the commission of it 
to be pernicious, and not beneficial to the liberty of the 
press, in the true acceptation of the term. But the line 
which separates attacks upon private and personal fail- 
ings from the discussion of public conduct, like that 
which parts the consideration of measures from the 
judgment to be pronounced upon men, the authors of 
those measures, is not always easy to trace or to ob- 
serve ; and the consequence has been, that almost at all 
times considerable latitude has been allowed of mingling 
comments on private with remarks upon public con- 
duct; so that, generally speaking, they who were the 
most adverse to state prosecutions were also the most 
patient of personal attacks, and the least disposed to 
seek protection from the law against even very unmea- 
sured abuse of their private demeanour. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that such distinctions between the two 
partig^, and such repugnance in both to proceedings 
against libels of any kind, became more marked as the 
diffusion of liberal opinions became more general, and 
^hat progress more rapid. But it is fit that we consider 
the effects of this improvement, as it materially affected 
the conduct even of the party n}ost opposed to the licen- 
tiousness of the press. They followed theiy more liberal 
adversaries, though at a distance which was increasing 
and not lessening. State prosecutions became daily 
more rare, and it seems difficult to believe thdiwe live 
in the same country and under the same law» when we 
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ctst our eye over the kind of publications prosecuted as 
libels, not merely fifty, but five-and-twenty years ago ; 
and see the sedition and the scurlility now daily printed 
without the least effort to check either by judicial pro- 
ceedings. Who can think that he lives in the same 
community which expressed no kind of surprise or re- 
probationi^when Sir Vicary Gibbs filed, all at once, be- 
tween twenty and thirty ex officio informations, chiefly 
for comments upon the character and conduct of mem- 
bers of the royal family ; and when the same law officer 
of the crown some years later, put the editor of the most 
moderate and most respectable paper of the day upon 
his trial, for remarking that the successor of George the 
Third would have a glorious task when he came to the 
throne, from the contrast which his reign might afford 
to that of his royal predecessor ? It may safely be as- 
serted, that there is no one newspaper or other publica- 
tion now, in the whole Unrted Kingdom, which ever 
mentions the conduct of any one member of the royal 
family with disapprobation half so gentle as in 1809 ex- 
posed the late Mr. Perry to a very imminent risk of 
being convicted and punished ; while there are in every 
quarter of the country almost daily attacks made upon 
all princes, all magistrates, and aU others in high sta- 
tions, which, a quarter of a century ago, would inevita- 
bly have consigned their authors to imprisonment for two 
years, accompanied by a heavy fine. 

With this more general cause, others of an accidental 
nature combined, about the same time, to increase the 
freedom of the press, by interposing obstacles in the way 
of prosecutions. Of these accidental circumstances, the 
afiair of the Duke of York, which occupied so large a 
portion of the public attention in 1809, and drew it 
away from matters of far greater moment, was the 
most remarkable. It may with perfect safety be 
affirmed, that the result of this sineular investigation 
proved, after time had been allowed for calm reflection, 
far less injurious to the exalted individuals whom it 
chiefly concerned, than to the system of which he and 
his defenders were the strenuous advocates ; and, indeed, 
that when the season for pronouncing a cool judgment 
had arrived, others were found to have sustained, in the 
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coarse of the proceedinffs, much more damage than the 
person against whom they were poiotod. There was 
left, however, a general impression exceedingly unfa- 
vourable to the rpyal family ; ilot merely as to their 
habits, of life, but as to their jealousies and intrigues 
against one another ; and the disgraceful scenes, soon 
aiterwards disclosed in some legal proceedings, con- 
nected with the Duke of York's case, tended greatlv to 
increase that impression, by showing' one of his brotners 
mixed up in the combination that had been formed to 
accomplish his ruin. As for the duke himself, indeed, 
his love affairs were not to be justified ; yet irom all the 
charges o( corruption he was completely cleared ; nor 
oould any one living believe him guilty of more conni- 
'vance at the jobs of those about him, than might well 
be ascribed to the careless habits of an extremely good* 
natUred man, of less than the ordinary measure^ of acute* 
ness and sagacity. Agaifist this was willingly set by 
his friends, and readily admitted by the world at large, 
the admirable dispositions of that prince, — his kindness 
of temper, his affection for his friends, his regard for 
his word generally, the undeviating integrity of his deal- 
ings in private life, his eniite want of all pride, and sin- 
gular exemption fro(n the common failings of princes in 
the intercourse of society ; even his pertinacious adhe- 
rence to opinions which the bulk of mankind believed to 
be erroneous, but which he, because: eonscientiously im- 
bued with thetm, treated as of religious obligation. It 
may be affirmed that there seldom has lived an indivi- 
dual in his exalted station, who possessed more of the 
general esteem, who had more personal friends, and 
whose friends loved him better ; while even his political 
adversaries gave him. credit for the honesty of his pre- 
judices, willingly overlooking the obstinacy with which 
he clung to them. 

But although the character of the Duke of York did 
not suffer materially in the estimation of the circles to 
which he belonged, it is impossible to doubt that with 
the cammuni^r at large, and especially the middle and 
lower classes, his morals were regarded as of a libertine 
cast, in consequence of the disclosures made respecting 
his illicit amours ; and the circumstance of these things 
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not being denied by bis defenders, and of his reputation 
with the npper classes suffering nothing in consequence, 
plainly indicated that a lax morality prevailed at court, 
as well as that the royal family shared in this stain. 
The consequence wtts^ that both lie aristocracy at large, 
and, in an especial manner, the family, became objects 
of distrust or aversion with a large body of the people; 
who had till th6n never distinctly perceived that the dif- 
ferent orders of society lived under difierent dispensa- 
tions of the moral law.. The freedom with which the 
press commented upon these things became impossible 
to check ; no prosecution could be instituted against any 
libellers, however violent ; no jury could be ewected to 
convict, how indecent soever might be the license ol 
abuse assumed; and aH the pending informations and in- 
dictments were at once abandoned as hopeless. Not 
only attacks upon the royal family were published with- 
out any reserve or decorumf -tut libels upon all other 
public men were circulated with equal freedom ; and un- 
measured invectives against all the institutions of the 
state were, in like manner, ventilated through all the 
channels of publication, without restraint ; because, when 
there was no possibility of ^osecuting the libels upon 
the royal family, it became impossible to prosecute other 
libels, without appearing to admit the innocence of the 
former class of writings. Indeed there is every reason 
to believe that juries would have been as unwilling to 
convict the one class of libellers as the other ; because 
the singling out a few puUications for prosecution, when 
so many were suffered to pass unheeded, would have 
appeared contrary to all honesty of purpose, and would 
have set the minds of men against the proceedings.^ 
Accordingly, in the comparatively few attempts made, 
— as when libels respecting military punishmeqts were 
prosecuted, — the influence of the crown and the autho- 
rity of the bench failed in some remarkable instances to 
obtain convictions. 

The restoration of peace brought along with it for 
some time, if not a suspension o( poKti^al strife^ at 
least a mitigation of its rancour; and the press, ceasinff to 
exhibit any great activity or animosity, was itself len at 

4* 
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rest. There eDsoed some year» of gceat distress, and 
the symptoms of disaffection which appeared in its 
train were laid hold of a» the pretext tor suspending 
the constitution. While the power of arbitrary impri- 
sonment was invested in the ffovenMnent, it is needless 
to observe that writeras^ like all other persons, were con- 
trolled by the fear of being arrested and confined for 
an indefinite period of time, without any trial or even 
any char^ But before the end of George IILfs reign, 
the constitution had been* restored; and the accession 
of his son, who from regent became* king, in conse- 
quence o£ a; circumstance accidental in some degree, 
produced^ effects as. remarkable upon the freedom of 
public discussion, as the Duke of York*s case had done 
tin years b^ore.. But from its own nature, from the 
unusual interest which it excited, and* from its influence 
upon the aspect of political affairs in this country, as 
well as upon the character and conduct oC the press,, 
both at the time and in its more remote consequences, 
we are called upon> to tsace to its origin, the event to 
which, we have now only very generally alluded^ as 
connected with the- regent's accession, to the crown.. 

Greorge,. Prince of Wales, had been educated after 
the manner of all princes whose school is the palace 
of their ancestors,, whose teacher is boundless prospe- 
rity, whose earliest and most cherished associate is un-^ 
restrained, self-indulgence, and who neither among their 
companions fosm the acquaintance of any eqgal, nor in 
the discipline of the seminary ever taste of controL 
The regal system of tuition is, indeed, curiously suited 
to its purpose of fashioning men's minds to the task of 
governing their fellow-creatures*-of training up a. na- 
turally erring and sinful creature to occupy the most 
arduous of all human stations, the one most requiring 
habits of self-oommand, and for duly filling, which, aU. 
the instruction that man can recelvei and all the virtue 
his nature is capable of practising, would form a very 
inadequate qualification. This system had, upon the 
f^ince of Wgles, produced its natural effects in an un- 
usually ample measurci He seemed, indeed, to come 
fi[>rth from the school a finished specimen of its capa- 
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hililies and its powers; as if to show bow much havoc 
can be made in a chaiaeter originally deficient in none 
of the flood and few of the great qualities, with which 
it may be supposed that men are born. Naturally of a 
temper by no means sour or revengeRiI, he had become 
selfish to a degree so extravagant, that he seemed to 
act upon the practical conviction, that all mankind 
were bom for his exclusive use ; and henco' he became 
irritable on the least incident that thwarted bis wishes ; 
nay,, seemed to consider himself injured, and thus enti- 
tled to- gratify his resentment, as often as any one, even 
from- a due regard to his own duty or his own charac- 
ter^ acted in a way to disappoint his expecUtions or 
ru£Be his repose. His natural abilities, too,** were fa^ 
above mediocrity: he ^s quick, lively, ^fted witl\ n 
retentive memory, and even with a ready wit— endowed 
with an exquisite ear for music, and a justness of eye, 
that fitted him to. attain refined Mste in the arts*-pos- 
seased, too, of a nice sense of the ludicrous, which 
made his relish for humour sufliciently acute, and be- 
stowed upon him the powers of an accomplished mimic. 
The flpraces of his person and his manners need not be 
noted, for neither are valuable but as the adjunct of 
higher qualities ; and the latter, graceful mannersi are 
hardly to be avoided by one occupying, all his life, 
that first station which removes constraint, and makes 
the movements of the prince as naturally graceful as 
those of the infant or the child too young to feel 
embarrassment. But of what avail ace all natural en- 
dowments without cultivation? They can yield no 
more fruit than a seed or a graft cast out upon a marble 
floor } and cultivation^ which implies labour,, discipline, 
self-control, submission to others, never can be applied 
to the royal state. They who believe that they are ex- 
empt from the toils, and hardly liable to the casualties 
of other mortals — all whose associates, and most of 
whose instructors, set themselves about confirming thia 
faith — are little likely to waste the midnight oil in any 
contemplations but those of the debauchee ; and those 
who can hard|v bring themselves to believe that they 
are subject to. the common fate of humanity, are pretty 
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certain to own no inferior contrcd. ** Quoi done** (ex-^ 
claimed the young dauphin to his right reverend pre- 
ceptor, when some book mentioned a king as baying 
died) — *^ Quoi done les Rois meurent-ils?" ** Quek)ue* 
foisy Monseigneur/' was the cautious and courtly reply. 
That this' prince should afterwards grow, in the natural 
course of things, into Louis XV., and that his infant 
I4)titude for the habits of royalty thus trained, should 
expand into the maturity of self-indulgence which al- 
most proved too great a trial of French loyal patience, 
is not matter of wonder. Our Louis, notwithstanding 
the lessons of Dean Jackson, and the fellowship of 
Thurlow and Sheridan, was a man of verv uncultivated 
mind— ignorant of aH but the passages oniisrtory which 
nnost princes read, with some«0uperficial knowledge c^ 
the dead languages, which he bad imperfectly learnt 
and scantily retained, considerable musical skill, great 
facility of modfrn tongues, and no idea whatever of the 
rudiments of any science, natural or moral ; unless the 
very imperfect notions of the structure of governments, 
picked up in conversation or studied in newspapers, can 
be reckoned any exception to the universal blank. 

We have said nothing of the great quality of aH, — 
the test of character, — firmness, and her sister truth. 
That Ibe prince was a man of firm mind, not even bis 
most unscrupulous flatterers ever could summon up the 
courage to pretend. He was much the creature of im* 
pulses, and the sport of feelings naturally good and 
kind ; but had become wholly selfish through unlimited 
indulgence. Those, who knew him well were wont to 
say that he was a woman's character, when they ob- 
served how little self-command he had, and how easily 
he gave way to petty sentiments. Nor was the remark 
more gallant towards the sex than it was respectful to- 
wards the prince ; inasmuch as the character of a wo- 
man transferred to the other sex implies the want of 
those qualities which constitute manly virtue, without 
the possession of the charms by which female weak- 
nesses are redeemed; independently of the fact that 
those weaker parts are less prejudicial in the woman, 
because they are more in harmony with the whole. 
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That they who draw the breath of life in a court, and 
pass all their lives in an atmosphere of lies, should have 
any very sacred regard for truth is < hardly to be ex- 
pected. They experience such falsehood in all who 
surround them, that deception, at least suppression of 
the truth, almost i^eems necessary for self-defence ; and, 
accordingly, .if their speech be not framed upon the 
theory of the French cardinal, that language was given 
to man for the better concealment of his thoughts, they 
at least seem to regard in what they say, not its re- 
semblance to the fact in question, but rather its sub- 
serviency to the purpose in view. 

The bourse .of private conduct which one^ in such a 
station, — of such habits, and of such a disposition, — 
might naturally be e;Kpit^ted to run, was that of the 
prince from his early youth upwards ; and when he en- 
tered upon public life, he was found to have exhausted 
the resources of a career of pliiftsure ; to have gained 
followers without making friends; to have acquired 
much envy and some admiration among the unthinking 
multitude of polished society ; but not to command, in 
any quarter, either respect or esteem. The line of poli- 
tical conduct which he should pursue was chalked out 
by the relative position in which he stood to his father, 
and still more by that monarch's character, in flmost 
all respects the reverse of his own. Of a narrow un- 
derstanding, which no culture had enlarged; of an ob- 
stinate disposition, which no education, perhaps, could 
have humanized ; of strong feelings in ordinary things, 
and a resolute attachment to all his# own opinions and 
predilections, George III. possessed much of the firm- 
ness of purpose which, being exhibited by men of con- 
tracted mind withcttt any discrimination, and as per- 
tinaciously when they are in the wrong as when they 
are in the right, lends to their characters an appearance 
of inflexible consistency, which is often mistaken for 
greatness of mind, and not seldom received as a substi- 
tute for honesty. In all that related to his kingly office 
he was the slave of as deep rooted selfishness as his 
son ; and no feeling of a kindly nature ever was suf- 
fered to cross his mind, whenever his power was con- 
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cemed» either in its maintenance, or in the manner of 
exercising it. In other respects, he was a man of ami- 
aUe disposition, and few princes have been more exem- 
plary in their domestic habits, or in the offices of prirate 
friendship. But the instant that his prerogative was 
concerned, or his bigotry interfered with, or his will 
thwarted, the most unbending pride, the most bitter 
animosity, the most calculating coldness of heart, the 
most unforgiving resentment,, took possession of his 
whole breast, and swayed it by turns. The habits of 
friendship, the ties of blood, the dictates of conscience, 
the rules of honesty were alike forgotten ; and the fury 
of the tyrant, with the resources of a cunning which 
mental alienation is supposed to whet, were ready to 
circumvent or to destroy all who interposed an obstacle 
to the fierceness of unbridled desire. His conduct 
throughout the American war, and towards the Irish 
people has often beennsited as illustrative of the dark 
side of his public character; and his treatment of the 
prince, whom he hated with a hatred scarcely consis- 
tent with the supposition of a sound mind, might seem 
to illustrate the snadlier part of his personal disposition ; 
but it was in truth, only another part of his public, his 
professional conduct ; for he had no better reason for 
this Ifejplacable aversion, than the jealousy which men 
have oi their successors, and the consciousness that the 

Erince, who must succeed him, was unlike him^ and, 
eing disliked by him, must, during their joint lives, be 
thrown into the hands of^the adver&aries he most of all 
detested. % 

It thus happened that the whig party, being the ene- 
mies of George III., found favour in the sight of his 
son, and became his natural allies.^ In the scramble for 
power, they highly valued such an auxiliary, and many 
of them were received also into the personal favour of 
this illustrious political recruit. But state affairs were 
only taken as a stimulant, to rouse the dormant appe- 
tite, when more vulgar excitement had fatigued the 
jaded sense; and it would be extremely difficult to name 
the sinffle occasion on which any part was taken by 
him, whom the whigs hekl out as the most exalted 
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member of their body, from the end of the American 
war until the beginning of the contest with France. An 
event then occurred which brought hi| royal highness 
upon the stage, but not as a friend of the liberal party. 
Ue came forward to disclaim them — ^to avow that his 
sentiments differed widely from theirs — and to declare 
that upon the great question which divided the world, 
he took part with the enemies of liberty and of reform. 
The French revolution had alarmed him, in common 
with most of his order ; he quitted the party for many 
year/i; he gave the only support he had to give, his 
vote, to their adversaries. The rest of his political his- 
tory is soon told. When the alarm had subsided, he 
gradually came back to the opposition party, and acted 
with them until his father's illness called him to the re- 
gency, when he shamefully abandoned them, flung 
nimself into the hands of their antagonists, and conti- 
nued to the 'end of his days their enemy, with a relent- 
' less bitterness, a rancorous malignity, which betokened 
the spite of his nature, and his consciousness of having 
injured and betrajwd those whom, therefore, he never 
could forgive. It was, indeed, the singular and unen- 
viable fate of this prince, that.he who at various times 
had more " troops of friespds " to surround him, than any 
man of any age, changed them so often, and treated 
them so ill, as to survive, during a short part of his life, 
every one of his attachments, and to find himself before 
its' close in the hands of his enemies, or of mere 
strangers, the accidental connexions of yesterday. 

After running the course of dissipation, uninterrupted 
by any more rational or worthy pursuit, — prematurely 
exhausting the resources of indulgence, both animal and 
mental, and becoming incapable of receiving farther 
gratification, unless the wish of the ancient tyrant could 
be gratified by the invention of some new pleasure, — it 
was found that a life of what was called unbounded 
profusion could not be passed without unlimited extra- 
vagance, and that such enormous sums had been 
squandered in a few years as seem to baffle conjecture 
how the money coukl have been spent. The bill was 
of course brought into the country, and one of the items 
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could be incurred, by doing an act \vhich was void in 
itself, whereas, the law of England, as well as of Scot- 
land, and every other country,* abounds in cases of 
acts prohibited and made void, yet punished by a. for* 
feiture of the rights of him who contravenes the prohi* 
bition, as much as if they were valid and effectual. 
The same courtly reasoners and fraudulent match-makers 
of Carlton House, next assumed that statutes so solemn 
as the Bill of Rights and act of settlement could be 
varied, and, indeed, repealed in an essential particular, 
most clearly within their mischief, by a subsequent 
law which makes not the least reference whatever to 
their provisions ; while no man could doubt that to pre- 
vent even the attempt at contravening those prohibi- 
tions was the object of the acts, in order to prevent all 
risks ; it being equally manifest that if merely prevent- 
ing a catholic from being the sovereign's consort, had 
been the only purpose of the enactment, this could have 
been most effectually accomplished by simply declaring 
the marriage void, and the forfeiture of the crown being 
wholly superfluous. It is, therefore, very far from being 
clear, that this marriage was no forfeiture of the crown. 
But, it may be said, the prince ran the risk only 
for himself, and no one has a right to complain. Not 
so. The forfeiture of the crown was his own risk as- 
suredly ; but he trepanned Mrs. Fitzherbert into a sacri- 
fice of her honour to gratify his passion, when he well 
knew that the ceremony which she was made to believe 
a marriage, could only be regarded as a mere empty 
form, of no legal validity or effect whatever ; unless, 
indeed, that of exposing her and all who assisted, to the 
high pains and penalties of a premunire. While he pre- 
tended that he was making her his wife, and made her 
believe she was such, he was only making her the victim 



* To lawyers this matter is quite familiar. In Engrland, if a tenant 
fbr life, makes a feoffment in fee, this forfeits his life estate, although 
the attempt to enlarge his estate is altogether ineffectual, and the feof- 
fee takes nothing hy the grant. In Scotland, if an heir of entail fet- 
tered by the fencing clauses, makes a conveyance contrary to the pro- 
hibitions, the deed is wholly void, and yet he forfeits the estate, to use 
t|»e words of the Bill of RighU, ''as if he were naturally dead.** 
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of his passions, and the accomplice of his crimes. A 
few years after, when those passions had cooled, or were 
directed into some new channel, the rumour having got 
abroad, a question was asked in parliament respecting 
the alleged marriage. His chosen political associates 
were appealed to, and, being instructed byhim, denied the 
charge in the most unqualified terms. Before such men 
as JVfr. Fox and Mr. Grey could thus far commit their 
honour, they took care to be well assured of the fact by 
direct personal communication with the prince himself. 
He most solemnly denied the whole upon his sacred 
honour ; and his denial was, through these most respect- 
able channels, conveyed to the House of Commons. 
We are giving here a matter of history, well known at 
the time ; — a thousand times repeated since, and never 
qualified by the parties, or contradicted on their behalf. 
It must be confessed, that this passage of the prince's 
story, made his treatment of Mrs. Fitzherbert complete 
in all its parts. Afler seducing her with a false and 
fictitious marriage, he refused her the pure gratification 
of saving her reputation, by letting the world believe he 
had really made her his wife. Instances are not want- 
ing of men committing in public a breach of veracity, 
and sacrificing truth to save the reputation of their para- 
mours ; nor is any morahst so stern as to visit with 
severe censure conduct like this. But who was there 
ever yet so base as deliberately to pledge his honour to 
a falsehood, for the purpose of his own protection, and 
in order to cover with shame her whom his other false 
pretences had deceived into being his paramour? Bad 
as this is, worse remains to be told. This treachery 
was all for the lucre of gain ; the question was raised, 
upon an application to parliament for money ; and the 
falsehood was told to smooth the difliculties that stood 
in the way of a vote in Committee of Supply ! 

The influence of Mrs. Fitzherbert gave place to ano- 
ther connexion, for purposes of sensual gratification, but 
she retained that sway over his mind which we have 
described as the brightest feature in the prince's cha- 
racter. Hence he spared no pains to make her believe 
that atte public denial of their wedlock was only rendered 
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necessary by fais father's prejudices and t3rrannical con^ 
duct ^e well knew, that to find an example of fear 
greater than that dread with which he quailed at the 
sound of his father's voice, or indeed the bare mention 
of his name, it was necessary to go among the many- 
coloured inhabitants of the Caribbee Islands; and hence 
she could the more easily credit the explanation given 
of the disclaimer so cruel to her feelines. In private, 
therefore, and with bar, he still passed himself for her 
husband, and she learne4 like other and more real wives, 
to shut her eyes upon his infidelities, while her empire 
over his mind remained unshaken. The pressure of new 
difficulties rendered a regular marriage necessary for 
his extrication ; but as this must at once and for ever 
dispel all that remained of the matrimonial delusion, he 
Ions resisted the temptation, through fear of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and dread oi their intercourse coming to a vio- 
lent end* At length, the increasing pressure of his em- 
barrassments overweighed all other considerations, and 
he consented to a marriage, and to give up Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert fbr ever. The other person with whom he 
lived upon the most intimate terms, is supposed to have 
interposed fresh obstacles to this scheme ; but these were 
overcome by an understanding that the new wife should 
enjoy only the name; — that systematic neglect and in- 
sult of every kind heaped upon her should attest how 
little concern the heart had with this honourable arrange^ 
ment, and how entirely the husband contini^d devoted 
to the wedded wife of another. Every thing was now 
settled to the satisfaction of all parties. The old spouse 
was discarded — the old mistress was cherished, fondled, 
and appeased — the faithful commons wereover-joy^d at 
the prospect of a long line of heirs to the crown — the 
royal people were enraptured at the thoughts of fiew 
princes and princesses — the king, while he felt his throne 
strengthened by the provision made for the succesaon, 
was gratified with whatever lowered the person he most 
hated and despised— and the prince himself was relieved 
of much debt, and endowed with augmented resources. 
One party alone was left out of the general considera- 
tion — the intended consort of this iUustrious character, 
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\rfiose peculiar pride it wa« to be called by his flatterers 
the " First Grentleman in Europe/' 

Caroline, Princess of Brunswick, was the individual 
whom it was found convenient to make the sacrifice on 
this occasion, to an arrangement that diffiised so uni- 
versal a joy through this free, moral, and reflecting 
country. She was niece of George III., and conse- 
quently one of the prince'is nearest relations. Nor has 
it ever been denied, thai in her ^uth she was a princess 
of singular accomplishments, as wdl of mind as of per- 
son. All who had seen her in those days represented 
her as lovely ; nor did she, on touching our shores, dis- 
appoint the- expectations which those eye-witnesses had 
raised. All who had known her in that season of youth, 
and before care had become the companion of her life, 
and the cruelty of others had- preyed upon her feelings 
and sapped her understanding, described her mental en- 
dowments as brilliant ; and a ju(tee, alike experienced 
and severely fastidious, longafter sne had come amongst 
us, continued to paint her as formed to be ** the life, 
grace, and ornament of polished society."* Her talents 
were indeed far above the ordinary levd^of women, and 
had her education not been rather below the ordinary 
stock of princessesj they would have decked her in ac- 
complishments remarkable- for any station; Endowed 
with the greatest quickness of apprehension, with a sin- 
gularly ready wit, and with such perseverance as is 
rarely seen in the inmates of a court, she shone in con- 
versation, and could have excelled in higher studies than 
statuary, the only one to which she devoted her atten- 
tion. If it be said that her buoyant spirits were little 
compatible with the etiquette- of a German court, and 
made her attend less to forms than the &corum of our 
Eni^ish palaces, under the cold and stiff reign of George 
and Charlotte, might seem to require — so must it be con- 
fessed, on the other hand, that na person of tiie- exalted 
station to which this great lady was bom, and the still 
higher elevation of rank which she afterwards'reached, 
ever showed such entire freedom from all' haughtiness 

* Mr. Canninsr in the Home of Commonf. 
6* ^ 
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and pride» or more babitu^Uly estimated 4lU wbo ap- 
proached her by their intrinsic merits. The first duchess 
in the land, or the humblest of its peasants, were alike 
welcome to her, if their endowments and their disposi- 
tions claimed her regard ; and if by the accident of birth 
she was more frequently thrown into the fellowship of 
the one, she could relish the. talk, seek out the merits, 
achnire the virtues, and interest herself in the fortunes of 
the other, without ever feeling the difierence of their 
rank, even so far as to betray in her manner that she 
was honouring them by her condescension* Thus, all 
might well be charmed with her good nature, lively 
humour, and kindiv demeanour, while no one ever 
thought of praising ner affability. 

But Caroline of Brunswick had far higher qualities 
than these; she put forward, in. the course of her hapless 
and checkered existence, claims of a much loftier cast^. 
She had a delight in works of beneficence that made 
charity the very b6nd of her existence; nor were the 
sufferings of her life unconnected with this amiable pro- 
pensity of her nature^ Her passionate fondness for chil- 
dren, balked by that separation from her only ofispring 
to which she was earlv doomed, led her into the unvnse 
course of adopting tne infants of others, which she 
cherished as if they had been her own^ Her courage 
was of the highest order of female bravery, scorning 
all perils in the pursuit of worthy objects, leading her 
certainly into adventures that were chiefly recommended 
by their risks, but like the active courage of a woman, 
sufiering^ occasionally intervals of suspension according 
to the state of the animal spirits,, possibly influ^iced by 
tlie physical constitution of their frame, although the 
passive virtue of fortitude never knew abatement or 
eclipse. There were occasions, ^indeed, when her two 
distinguishing characteristics were both called forth in 
unison, and her brave nature ministered to her charity. 
While travelling in the east, the plague broke out among 
her suite. Unappalled, by a peril which has laid pros- 
trate the stoutest hearts, she entered the hospital, and 
set to others the example of attending upon the sick, 
regardless of even the estrone risk which she ran by 
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hanging over their beds and touching their. persons. 
Let it be added to this, that her nature was absolutely 
without malice or revenge; that she hardly knew the ment 
of forgiveness of injuries, because it cost her nothing; 
and that a harsh expression^ a slanderous aspersion, any 
indicati<Hi of hatrecf or of spite nevei; broke from her, 
even when the resources of ingenuity were exhausted 
in order to gpad her feelings, and self-defence almost 
made anger and resentment a duty. 

It will be said that we have presented the fair side of 
this remaiiLable picture, — remarkable if the original 
were found in a cottage, but in a palace little short of 
miraculous. li^ however, there be so fair a sid^ to the 
portraiture, shall it not turn away the wrath that other 
features may possibly raise on reversing the medal? 
But that is not the defence, nor even the palliation which 
bebngs to this unparalleled case. Was ever human 
being so treated — above all, was ever woman, so treated 
as this woman had been — ^visited with severe censure if 
she at some time fell into the snares at all times laid for 
her undoing 1 Were ever faults, made next to unavoid- 
al^ by sjrstematic persecution in all matters down to 
the most trifling from the most grave, regarded as inex- 
piable, or only to be expiated by utter cklstruction? It 
is one of the grossest and most unnatural of the outrages 
against all justice, to say nothing of charity, which 
despots and other slave-owners commit, that they visit 
on their hapless victims the failings which their oppres- 
sions burn as it were into the character — ^that they^flect 
disgust and reprobation at what is their own hardiwork 
— and assume from the vices they have themselves 
engendered a new right to torment whom they have 
degraded. These men can never learn the lessons of 
inspu*ed wisdom, and lay their account with reajnng as 
they have sowed. *^ Were a tyrant," it wae said, on a 
late great occasion, ''to assume some strange caprice, 
by grafting the thorn upon the vine-tree, or placing the 
young dove among vultures, to be reared, surely it would 
surpass even the caprice of a tyrant and his proverbial 
contempt of all reason beyond his own will, were he to 
complain ihat he could no l<H)ger gather grapes from the 
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plant, and that the perverted nature of the dove thirsted 
for blood." Did any parent, unnatural enough to turn 
his child among gipsies, ever prove so senseless or un- 
reasonableias to complain of the dishonest habits his 
ofTsprin^ had acquired? By what title, then, shall a 
husband, who, after swearing upon the altar to love, 
protect, and cherish his wife, casts her away from him, 
and throws her into whatever society may beset her in 
a strange country, pretend to complain of incorrect de- 
meanour when it is no fault of his that there remains in 
the bosom of his victim one vestige of honesty, of purity, 
or of honour? It is not denied, it cannot be denied, 
that l^ties tittle suited to her station marked the con- 
duct of the princess; that unworthy associates some- 
times found admittance to her presence ; that in the hands 
of intriguing women she became a tool of their siHy, 
senseless plots; that, surrounded by crafty politicians, 
she suffered her wrongs to be used as the means of gra- 
tifying a place-hunting ambition, which rather crawled 
than climbed ; and that a character naturally only dis- 
tinguished by mere heedless openness, and a frankness 
greater than common prudence seems to justify in tjiose 
who <hvell in palaces, became shaded if not tarnished, 
by a disposition to join in unjustifiable contrivances for 
self-defence. But the heavy charges of guilt brought 
against her, in two several investigations, were triumph- 
antly tepelled, and by the universal assent of mankind 
scattered in the wind, amidst their unanimous indigna- 
tion|^ and from the blame of lesser fauhs and indiscre- 
tions into which she is confessed to have been betrayed, 
the least regard to the treatment she met with, must, in 
the contemplation of all candid minds, altogether set her 
free. 

No sooner was the marriage solemnized, which 
plunged the country into unmixed joy, and raised a 
mingled expectation and sneer among the population of 
the court, than the illustrious husband proceeded to the 
most exemplary, and indeed scrupulous fulfilment of his 
vows — but not those made at the altar. There were 
others of a prior date, to which, with the most rigorous 
sense of justice, he therefore gave the preferience ; — ^per- 
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Ibrming them with an esactness even beyond the strict 
letter of the engagement It is true they were not quite 
consistent with the later obligations ** to love, cherish, 
and protect;" but thev were vows notwithstanding, and 
had been attested with manv oaths, and fierce impreca- 
tions, and accompanied with a touching and a copious 
e^ion of tears. Their purport was an engagement to 
reject, to hate, and to insult the wedded wife ; to yield 
her rival, not unwedded, but the helpmate of another, 
the preference on all occasions ; to crown the existence 
of the one with all favour, and affection, and respect, 
while that of the other should be made wretched and 
unbearable by every slight which could be givent every 
outrage offered to tne feelings most tyrannical over the 
female bosom. Swift followed, then, upon the making 
of the second and. public vow» the punctual fidfilment of 
the first and private obligation. Never did the new- 
married pair meet but in the presence of others ; the 
princess was treated on every occasion, but most on 
public occasions, with ostentatious neglect, nay, with , 
studied contumely; each resource of ingenious spite 
was exhausted in devising varied means of exhibiting 
her position in melancholy contrast with the empire of 
her rival : when she submitted, trampled upon fis das- 
tardlv and mean ; when she was reluctantly goaded into 
self-defence, run down and quelled and punished as con- 
tumacious ; and as soon as mal-treatment was suspected 
to have be^tten the desire of retaliation, she was sur- 
rounded with spies, that not a gesture or a look, a^word 
or a sigh might pass unregistered, unexaggerated, unper- 
verted. Yet no one incident could be found upon which 
to hang the slighte^d; charge of impropriety. W itness the 
necessity to which the whig friends of Carlton-House 
were reduced (for want of other blame,) of complaining 
that the svmpathy of the people had been aWaked in 
behalf of the persecuted and defenceless stran^^er ; and 
that she did not shun occasions of sedng her omy friend, 
the people, so carefully as the whig notion of female 
propriety deemed fitting,tOr the Carlton-House standard 
of conjugal delicacy required. 
At the end of a tedious and sorrowful year the birth 
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of the Princess Charlotte once more intoxicated the 
nation with loyal joy, and mjade it forget as well the 
silent sorrows of the one parent, as the perfidious cruelty 
of the other. Scarce had the mother recovered, when 
a fresh and unheard-of outrage greeted her returning 
health. The " First Gentleman of his age" was pleased, 
under his own hand, to intimate, that it suited his disposition 
no longer to maintain even the thin covering of decency 
which he had hitherto suffered to veil the terms of their 
union ; he announced that they should now live apart ; 
and added, with a refinement of ddicacy suited to the 
finished accomplishments of his pre-eminence among 
gentlemen, that he pledged himself never to ask for a 
nearer connexion, even if their only child should die; 
and he added, with a moving piety, "which God forbid !" 
in case it might be imagined that the death of the 
daughter was as much his hope as the destruction of 
the mother. The separation, thus delicately effected, 
made only an apparent change in the relative position 
of the parties. They had before occupied the same 
house, because they had lived under one roof, but in a 
slate of complete separation; and now the only dif- 
ference was, that, instead of making a partition of the 
dwelling, and assigning her one half of its interior, he 
wasgraciouslypleased to make a new division of the same 
mansion, giving her the outside, and keeping the inside 
to his mistresses and himself. 

The incessant vigilance with which the unhappy 
princess's conduct was now watched, by eyes ready to 
minister fictions to those who employed them, soon 
produced a report that their prey had fallen into the 
appointed snare. It was duly represented to the "most 
amiable prince of his times," living with his paramours, 
that the wife whom he had discarded for their society, 
and to whom he had ^ven \^at the head of the few, 
his comrade and adviser,* scrupled not to term " a letter 
of license," had followed his example, and used the 
license ; in short, that she had been secretly delivered 
of a child. No intrigue had been denounced as detected 

» Lord Tharlow. 
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by the spies ; nor could any person be fixed on as he 
"who had committed high treasoDyby defiling the solitary 
bed to which the " Companion of the King's son''* had 
been condemned by^ her tender and faithful consort. 
The charge, however, was made, and it w^s minutely 
investigated ; not by the friends of the accused, but by 
the political and the personal associates of her husband. 
The result was, her complete and triumphant acquittal 
of all but the cbarse that she had, to vary the monotony 
of her sequestered life, adopted the child of a sail-maker 
in the neighbourhood of her residence; thus endeavour- 
ing to find for her own daughter's society a substitute 
upon whom the natural instinct of maternal feeling 
might find a vent, to relieve an overburdened heart. 
It was little creditable, certainly, to the commissioners 
who conducted this " Delicate Investigation," as it was 
termed, that they stooped to mention levities of conduct 
wholly immaterial, and avowedly quite inoflensive in 
her, while they cautiously abstained from pronouncing 
any censure upon the guilt of the other party, by whose 
faithlessness and cruelty her existence had been rendered 
a scene of misery. 

In those days the accidental distributions of party 
had made the princess acquainted with the most eminent 
of the tory chiefs ; Lord Eldon, Mr. Perceval, and Mr. 
Canning. These distinguished personages composed 
her familiar society, and they were her faithful coun- 
sellors through all her difiiculties. Nor would it have 
been easy to find men on whom she could more safely 
rely for powerful assistance as advocates, or able advice 
as friends. 

Lord Eldon, to great legal experience, and the most 
profound professional learning, united that thorough 
knowledge of men which lawyers who practice in tha 
courts, and especially the courts of common law,t attain 
in a measure, and with an accuracy hardly conceivable 
to those out of the profession, who idly fancy that it is 
only from intercourse with courts and camps that a 

* La CampagM FUte U Rcf — lays the tUtote ofi treasons, 
t Lord £ldoa was well versed in Nisi Prius practice d\u'wg a great 
part of bis life, having gone the northern circuit for many yearn 
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knowledge d the world can be derived. He bad a 
sagacity almost unrivalled; a peipetration of mind at 
once quick and sure; a sbrewdness so ffreat as to 
pierce through each feature of bis peculiarly intelligent 
countenance ; a subtlety so nimble, that it materially 
impaired the strength of his other qualities, by lending 
his ingenuity an edge sometimes too fine for use. Yet 
this defect, the leading one of his intellectual character, 
was chiefly confined to his professional exertions ; and 
the counsellor, so hesitating in answering an important 
case — the judge so prone to doubt that he could hardly 
bring his mind to decide one — ^was, in all that practically 
concerned his party or himself, as ready to take a Iine> 
and to follow it with determination of purpose, as the 
least ingenious of ordinary politicians. The timidity, 
too, of which he has been accused, and sometimes justly, 
was more frequently the result of the subtlety and 
refinement which we have mentioned. At all events, 
no one knew better when to cast it off; and upon 
great occasions, (that is, the occasions which put his 
interest or his power in jeopardy,) a lejs wavering 
actor, indeed one more ready, at a moment's warning, 
to go all lengths for the attainment of his object, 
never appeared upon the political stage. His fears, 
in this respect, very much resembled his conscien- 
tious scruples, of which no man spoke more or felt 
less ; he was about as often the slave of them as the 
Indian is of his deformed little gods, of which he makes 
much, and then breaks them to pieces, or casts them 
into the fire. When all politics seemed smooth, and the 
parliamentary sea was unruffled as the peaceful lake, 
nothing ^as to be heard but his lordship's deep sense of 
his responsible duties ; his willingness to quit the great 
teal; the imminent risk there was of his not again 
sitting in that place ; the uncertainty of all the tenures 
by which official life is held ; and even the arrival of 
that season when it became him to prepare for a yet 
more awful change; and the hearer, who knew the 
speaker, felt here an intimate persuasion, that the most 
religious of mortals could not have named the great 
debt of nature with more touching sincerity, or em- 
ployed an expression more calculated to convey that 
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feeling of dread. Such were the songs of the swan when 
the waters were a: mirror, and there was no fear of 
dissolution. But in foul weather, the instant that peril 
approached, be the black cloud on the very verge of the 
horizon, and but the size of a man's hand, all these notes 
were hushed, and a front was assumed, as if the great 
seal had been given to him for life, with the power to 
name his successor by any writing under his hand, or 
by parole before a single witness. In like manner, 
when the interests of suitors required despatch, when 
causes had been heard by the hour and by the day, and 
all the efforts of the judge to coax the advocate into 
greater prolixity had been exhausted, the dreaded mo- 
ment of decision cam6, but brought only hesitation, 
doubt, delay. So, too, when common matters occurred 
in parliament, &nd no kind of importance could be ' 
attached to the adoption of one course rather than 
another, bless us! what inexhaustible suggestions of dif- 
ficulty, what endless effusion of conflrciitig views, what 
a rich mine of mock diamonds, all glittering and worth- 
less, in the shape of reasons on all sides of a question, 
never worth the trouble of asking, and which none but 
this great magician would stdp to tesolve ! So, again, 
in the council — when th^^re w^s no danger of any kind, 
and it signified not a straw what was done, the day, 
had it been lengthened out by the sun being made to 
stand still, while our Joshua slew all the men in Buck- 
ram that he conjured up, would yet have been all too 
short to state and to solve his difficulties about nothing ! 
But let there come any real embarrassment, any sub- 
stantial peril, which required a bold and vigorous act 
to ward it off; let there but be occasion' for »rves to 
work through a crisis, which it asked no common bold- 
ness to face at all; let there arise some new and strange 
combination of circumstances, which, governed by no 
precedent, must be met by unprecedented measures-^* • 
and no man that ever sat at a council board more 
quickly made up his mind, or more gallantlv performed 
his part. Be the act mild or harsh, modei«te or violent, 
sanctioned by the law and constitution, or an open 
outrage upon both» he was heard indeed to wail and 

VOL. I.— 6 
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groan much of painful necessity — often vowed to God' — 
spoke largely of conscience — con^plained bitterly of a 
mrd lot — but the paramount sense of duty overcame all 
other feelings ; and, with wailing and with tears, beating 
his breasty and only not tearing his hair, he did, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the act which unexpectedly discom- 
fited his adversaries, and secured his own power for ever. 
He who would adjourn a private road or estate bill for 
weeks, unable to make up his mind on one of its clauses, 
or take a month to determine on what terms some 
amendment should be allowed in a suit, could, without 
one moment's hesitation, resolve to give the king's 
consent to the making of laws, when he was in such a 
state of mental disease, that the keeper of his person 
could not be suffered to quit the royal closet for an 
instant, while his patient was with the keeper of his 
conscience performing the highest functions of sove- 
reignty ! 

Wifii all these apparent discrepancies between Lord 
Eldon's outward and inward man, nothing could be more 
incorrect than to represent him as tainted with hypo- 
crisy, in the ordinary sense of the word. He had imbibed 
from his youth, and in the orthodox bowers which Isis 
waters, the dogmas or the tory creed in all their purity 
and rigour. By these dogmas he abided through his 
whole Ufe, with a steadfastness, and even at a sacrifice 
of power, which sets at defiance all attempts to question 
their perfect sincerity. Such as he was when he left 
Oxford, such he continued above sixty years after, to 
the close of his long and prosperous life ; — the enemy of 
all reforp, the champion of the throne and the altar, 
and confounding every abuse that surrounded the one 
or grew up within the precincts of the other, with the 
institutions themselves ; alike the determined enemy of 
all who would either invade the institution or root up 
the abuse. 

To the confidence, as to the society of the princess, 
this remarkable person was recommended, not more by 
the extraorcUblfiry fertility of his resources as a counsel- 
lor in difficult emergencies, than by his singular powers 
of pleasing in the intercourse of private me. For his 
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manners were rendered peculiarly attractive by the 
charm of constant good humour ; and his conversation, 
if not so classical and refined as that of his brother, Sir 
William Scott, and somewhat soiled with the rust of 

Erofessional society and legal habits, was nevertheless 
vely and entertaining in a very high degree. 

With him was joined another member of the same 
profession, incomparably less eminent in that way, in 
most other respects his inferior, but still a person of 
great ability, the late Mr. Perceval. Though formed in 
the same legal school, these men were exceedingly dif- 
ferent from, and in many respects the opposite of each 
other. Mr. Perceval was a man of very quick parts, 
much energy of character, dauntless courage, joined to 
patient industry, practised fluency as a speaker, great 
skill and readiness as a debater; but of no information 
beyond what a classical education gives the common 
run of English youths. Of views upon all subjects the 
most narrow, upon religious and even political questions 
the most bigoted and intolerant, his range of mental 
vision was confined in proportion to his ignorance on 
all general subjects. Within that sphere he saw with 
extreme acuteness, — as the mole is supposed to be more 
sharp-sighted than the eade for half a quarter of an inch 
before it ; but as beyond flie limits of his little horizon he 
saw no better than the mole, so like her, he firmly be- 
lieved, and always acted on the beKef, that beyond what 
he could descry nothing whatever existed ; and he mis- 
trusted, dreaded, and even hated all who had an ampler 
visual range than himself. But here, unhappily, all 
likeness ceases between the puny animal and the pow- 
erful statesman. Beside the manifest aincerify of his 
convictions, attested by his violence and rancour, he 
possessed many qualities, both of the head and the heart, 
which strongly recommended him to the confidence 
of the English people. He never scared them by re- 
finements, nor alarmed their fears by any sympathy witli 
improvements out of the pld and beaten track ; and he 
shared largely in all Aeir favourite natiortaJ prejudices. 
A devoted adherent of the erown, and a pious son of the 
chnrch, he was dear to all who celebrate their revels 
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by libations to church and king— most of whom regard 
the clergy as of far more importance than the gospel — 
all of whom are well enough disposed to set the monarch 
above the law. Add to this, the accidental qualification 
of high birth, in a family excessively attached to the 
court and the establishment, and still more the real vir- 
tues which adorned his character — a domestic life with- 
out stain — ^and exemplary discharge of the duties that 
devolve on the father of a numerous family — a punctual 
performance of all his obligations— a temper which, 
though quick and even irritg^ble, was generally good — a 
disposition charitablQ and kind where- the rancour rf 
party or s^ct Iqft his n^turq fre^ scope. Prom all sor- 
did feelings he was entirely exempt — regardless of pe- 
cuniary interests — careless of mere fortune— aiming at 
power alone — ai^d only suflfering his ambition to be re- 
strained by its intermixture wim his fiesry zeal for the 
success of his cherished principles, religious and civiL 
Tb^ whol^ character thus formed, whether intellectual 
oi: moral, was eminently fitted to commai^d the respect 
and win the fayour of a nation whose prejudices are 
numerous and (jeQp-rooted, and whose regard for the 
decencies of private life readily accepts a strict ob- 
servance of them as a substitute lor almost any political 
defect,. and a compensation for many political crintes. 
. The two eminent men, whose habits we. have been 
contemplating, difiered from one another far less than 
both, differed fro™ the third. Mr, Canning, was, in aB 
respects,., one of the most remarkable persons who have 
lived in our times. Born with talents of the highest 
order,^ these had been cultivated with an assiduity and 
success which placed him in the first rank among the 
most accomplisned scholars of his day ; and he was only 
inferior to others in the walks of science, from the acci- 
dent of the studies which Oxford cherished in. his time 
being pointed almost exclusively to classical; pursuits* 
But he was any thing rather than a. mere scholar- In 
him were combined^ vriltb a. rich profusion, ^be most 
lively original fancy — a happily retqntive^ and ready 
memory — singular powers of lucid statement — and oc-* 
casional wit in all its varieties, now biting and sarcas^ 
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tiCy tooverwhelm^ an antagonist^ now pungent or giving 
point to an argument, now playful for mere amusement, 
and bringing relief to a tedious statement, or lending a 
charm to dry chains of close reasoning. *^ Erant ea in 
Philippo quae, qui sine comparatione ffiorum spectaret, 
satis magna dixerit ; summa libertas in oratione, multse 
facetiae j satis creber in reprehendendis, solutus in expli- 
candis sententiis ; erat etiam in primis, ut temporibus 
illis, GrsBcis doctrinis institutus, in altercando cum aliquo 
acculeo et maledicto facetius^*'^ — (Cic Brutus.) Super- 
ficial observers, dazzled by this brilliancy, and by its 
sometimes being: over-indulged,, committed their accus- 
tomed mistake; and supposed that he who could thus 
adorn his subject was an amusing speaker only, while 
he was helping* on the argument at every step,— often 
making skilful statements perform the office of reason- 
mg, and oftener still seeming to be witty when he was 
merely exposing the weakness of hostile positions, and 
thus taking: them by the artillery of his wit But in 
truth his powers of ordinary reasoning were of a very 
high order, and could not be excelled by the most prac- 
tised masters of dialectics. It was rather in the deep 
and full measure of impassioned declamation, in its legi- 
timate combination with rapid argument — the highest 
reach of oratory — that he failed ; and this he rarely at- 
tempted. Of his powers of argumentation, his capacity 
for the pursuits of abstract science, his genius for adorn- 
ing, the least attractive subjects, there remains an im- 
perishable record in his celebrated speeches upon the 
" Currency," of all his eflTorts the most brilliant and the 
most happy. 

This great man was the slave of no mean or paltry 
passions, but a^ lofty ambition inspired him ; and had he 
not too early become trained to official habits, he would 
have avoided the distinguishing error of his life — an im- 
pression which clung to him from the desk — that no one 
can usefully serve his country, or effectually farther his 
principles, unless he possesses the power which place 
alone bestows. The traces of this belief are to be seen 
in mahy of the most remarkable passages of his life; and 
it even appears in the song with which he celebrated 

6* 
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the praise of his illustrious leader and friend; for he 
treats as a fall his sacrificing power to principle, at a 
time when by retiring from office, Mn Pitt had earned 
the applause of millions. Mr. Canning himself gave an 
example yet more signal of abandoning office rather 
than tarnish his fame ; and no act of ms life can be 
cited, which sheds a greater lustre on his memory* 

In private society ne was singularly amiable and at- 
tractive, though, Qxcept for a very few years of his 
earlv youth, he rarely frequented the circles of society^ 
confining his intercourse^ to an extremely smaU number 
of warmly attached friends.* In all tne relations of 
domestic life he was blameless,. and was the delight of 
his family, as in them he placed his. own.t His temper,, 
though naturally irritable and uneasy, had nothing paltry 
or spiteful in it; and as no one better knew how and' 
when, to resent an injury,, so none could more readily or 
more gracefully forgive. 

It is* supposed that from his early acquaintance with 
Mr. Sheridan and one or two other whigs, he orimially 
had a leanings towards that side of the question. . But he 
entered into public life, at a very early age, under the 
auspices of Mr.. Pitt, to whom he continued steadily at- 
tached till his death.; accompanying him when he re^^red 
from power, and again quitting office upon his decease. 
His principles were throughout those of a liberal tory, 
above the prejudices of the^ bigot^ who have rendered 
toryism ridiculous, and firee from the corruption that 

• It 18 necessary to state this undoubted faot, that the folly of those 
may be rebuked, who have chosen to represent his as ** a great diner- 
out.*^ We will answer for it that nqjae of those historians pf the day 
ever once saw him at table. 

t It is welt known how much more attachment was conceived for 
his memory by bjs family and his devoted personal friends, than by 
his most stanch political adherents., Xhe friendships of statesmen are 
proverbially of rotten texture; but it is doubtful if ever this rottenness 
was displayed in a more disgusting manner than when the puny men 
of whose nostrils he had been the brscath, joined his worst enemies as 
soon as they had laid him in the grave. It was justly said by one 
hardly even related to him but in open hostility, that ** the gallantry of 
his kindred had rescued his memory from the offices of his friends,*' — 
in allusion to Lord Clanricarde*s most powerful and touching appeal 
qu that divgracefttl occasion. 
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hta made it hateful Imbued with a warm attachment 
to the ancient institutions of the country, somewhat apt 
to overrate the merits of mere antiquity, from his clas-* 
sical habits and from early association, he nevertheless 
partook largely in the improved spirit of the age, and 
adopted aU reforms, except such aa he conscientiously 
beliQved were only dictated by a restless? love of change, 
and could do no good, or such as went too far and 
threatened revolution. But this was the posture into 
whiph,his opinions and principles may be said ultimately 
to have subsided — ^these the bearings of his mind towards 
the g^at objects of political controversy in. the station 
which it finally took when the tempest of French con- 
vulsicm hjBtd ceased, and statesmen were moored in still 
water. He began his career in the most troublesome 
period of the- storm; and it happened to him,. as to all 
men, that the: tone of his sentiments upon state affairs^ 
was very much influenced through after times by the 
events whiph first awakened his ambition, or directed 
his earliest pursuit of glory. The atrocities of the- 
French Jacobins^ tbe> thoughtless violence of the ex- 
treme democratic party in this country, reduced by 
those: atrocities to & small body, the spirit of aggression^ 
which the conduct of her neighbours had first roused in 
France^ and which unexampled victories soon raised to 
a pitch that eadangered^all national independence — led 
Mn Canning,, with many others who naturally were 
fiiendly to liberty,, into a course of hostility towards 
all chansoi, because they became accustomed to con-, 
found reform with revolution,, and -to dread nothing so 
much as the mischief which popular violence had pro- 
duced in Fr9,nce, and with which the march of French 
conquests threatened to desolate Europe. Thus it came 
to pass that the most vigorous and the most active 
portion of his life was passed in opposing all reforms, 
in patronising the measures of coercion into which Mr. 
Pitt had, so unhappily for his fame and for his country, 
been seduced by the alarms of weak, and by selfish 
schemes of unprincipled men; and in resisting the at- 
tempts which the fiiends of peace persevered in making, 
for terminating hostilities so long the curse, and still by 
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their fruits the bane of his empire. It was not tin fte 
end of the war that his natural good sense had its free 
scope, and he became aware of the differedbe between 
reforms, of which he admitted the necessity; and revoln- 
tton, against all risk of which he* anxiously guarded. 
He had early joined Mr. Pitt on the Catholic question, 
and, whilq yet the war raged, he had rendered incalcu- 
lable service to the cause of emancipation, by devoting 
to it some of his most brilliant displays in the House, of 
Commons. This, with the accident of a contested 
election in a great town bringing him more in contact 
with popular feelings and opinions, contributed to the 
liberal course of poUcy on almost all subje€)|^^hich he 
afterwards purscu^. Upon one- only question he con- 
tinued: firm and unbendmg; he was the most uncom- 
promising adversary of all parliamentary reform^ — 
resisting even the least change in the representative 
system, and holding* that alteration once be^un was 
&tal v) its integrity.* This opposition to reform be- 
came the main characteristic of the Canning party, 
and it regulated their conduct on almost all questions. 
Before 1831, no exception can be perceived in their 
hostility to reform, unless their cfiiTering with the Duke 
of WeUington on East Retford can be regarded as such ; 
but, in truth, their avowed reason for supporting^ that 
most insignificant measure was, that the danger of a 
real and efifectual reform might thereby be warded off 
The friends of Mr. Canning, including L6rds Palmerston 
and Glenelg, who in 1818 had been joined by Lord 
Melbourne, continued steady to the same principles, 
until, happily, on the formation of Lord? Grey's govern- 
ment they entirely changed their course, and became 
the advocates, with their reforming colleagues, of a 
change, compared to which the greatest reforms ever 
contemplated by Mr. Pitt or Mr. Pox, or denounced by 

* Doringf the short period of his brilliant administration, the ques- 
tioa of disfranchising a burgh, odbvicted of gross corraption, gave rise 
to the only difference between him and Mr. Bfoagham, who was no- 
derstood to have graaUy contributed towards that junction of the whigs 
and liberal tories w^ich disefthred and scattered the old and hifh tory 
party; and a division took place in which Mr. Canning waa dei^ated. 
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Mr. Borke and Mr, Canning, hardly deserved to be 
classed amonff measures of innovation. No one can 
pronounce vrith perfect confidence on the conduct which 
any statesman would have pursued, had he survived the 
times in which he flourished. But if such an opinion 
may ever with safety be formed, it seems to be in the 
present case ; and it would require far more boldness 
to surmise that Mr, Canning, or even Mr, Huskisson, 
would have continued in the goveprnment after the 1st 
March, 1831, than to affirm that nothing could ever 
have induced such ^^ alteration in their moat fixed 
opinions upon so momentous a question. 

But while su^ was the strength of his opinions, — 
prejudipqs as to us they seem, on one great subject, — 
on almost all other matters, whether oi foreign or do* 
mestic policy, his views were, liberal, and suited to the 
spirit of the age, while he was a firm i^upporter of the 
established constitution of the country. If ever man 
was made for the service and the salvation of a ©arty, 
Mr, Canpinp^ se^med^ to have been raised up for tnat of 
the toriQs; if ever party committed a fatal, error, it was 
their suffering groundless distrust, and unintelligible dis- 
likes to estrange him from their side. At a time when 
nothing^ but his powerful arm could recall unity to their 
camp, acid save them from impending destruction, they 
not mei;e}y wilfully kindlc|d the wrath of Archilles, but 
resolved that he, should no longer fight on their side, and 
determined to throw away their last chance oi vnnning 
the battle,. To him they by general assent preferred 
Lord Castlereagh as tneir leader, without a single 
shining quality except the carriage and manners of high 
birth ; while Mr. Canning, but for hi$^ accidental death, 
would have ended his Bfe as governor of a country 
where men nqither debate, nor write ; where eloquence 
evaporates, in scores of paragraphs, and the sparkling 
of wit and the cadence of rhvmes sere alike unknown. 

Such were the distinguished persons to whom the 
princess looked for aid, couQsel, and comfort, in the 
season of her first troubles. She ifras happv, indeed, in 
the society of others of her owik sex. All who have 
lived in the last half century have learnt to admire and 
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to esteem the great abilities, die liyely wit, and the yet 
more amiable qualities of the heart wmch are hereditary 
in the family of Lord North ; but happihr one of its 
most distinguished members survives in me respected 
person of a noble lady, whose fastidiousness would 
shrink from any efibrts to portray their merits, by a 
pencil so much less delicate than her own. 

Akhough from the superior attractions of his society, 
Mr. Canning was a more familiar inmate of the house- 
hold than bis two coadjutors, they were the more active 
partisans of the princess's cause ; and when the invest!- 
gation of 1807 closed by the report and the censure al- 
ready mentioned, they prepared for publication an ap- 
peal against the injustice and harshness of the whole 
proceeding. An extreme mystery hangs over this por- 
tion of the story ; but we believe the fact to be that the 
work contained statements, which in those days of re- 
stricted printing and frequent prosecution, it was judged 
dangerous for any one to print, and impossible to find a 
bookseller who would undertake to publish. Certain it 
is, that the whole was secretly printed at a private press, 
under the direction of the ex-chancellor and the ex-attor- 
ney-general, the law-ofBCers who had brought more 
libellers to trial, and prepared more penal laws against 
the press than any others of the^ successors of Jeffries 
and of Noy. It was about this time the favourite ob- 
ject of Georce III. to get rid of the whig ministry. 
£ver since Mr. Fox's death in September 1806, he had 
been convinced that the tory party could carry on the 
government, and had been anxiously waiting for an op- 
pk>rtunity of quarrelling with the whigs. But more 
crafty by far than his well-meaning son, our late king, 
afterwards proved in similar circumstances, he suffered 
them to go on, and even to dissolve the parliatnent and 
elect a new one; aware how impossible it was to change 
the ministry without any ground on which he could ap- 
peal to the country for support.* While thus watching 

* The inextricable dilBSfuiUies which the !ate kinjsf brought on him' 
flelf by his foolish and worse than foolish conduct in the year 1834, are 
firesh in all roen^ renMrnbrance. 
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his time, the afiair of the princess, whom he had always 
loved with a genuine warmth of affection, and supported 
with his wonted strength of purpose, but greatly con- 
firmed by his hatred of her persecutor and lilanderer, 
came to his aid. He resolved to make this the ground 
of quarrel with the whigs, who were the prince's asso- 
ciates, had taken his part, had conducted the investiga- 
tion, and presented the offensive report. The strong 
feelings of the English people, he knew, would be easily 
roused against the violator of all conjugal duties ; and 
the appeal to English generosity and justice against the 
partisans of one who violated both in his treatment of a 
friendless stranger, he felt assured would not be made 
m yam; There is no doubt whatever that The Book^ 
written by Mr. Perceval, and previously printed at his 
house under Lord Eldon's superintendence and his own, 
was prepared in concert with the king, and was intended 
to sound the alarm against Carlton House and the whigs, 
when a still more favourable opportunity of making a 
breach with the latter, unexpectedly offered itself in the 
Catholic question. The king, with his accustomed 
quickness and sagacity, at once perceived ithat this af- 
forded a still more advantageous ground of fighting the 
battle he had so Ions wished to join with his enemies. 
To Lord Eldon and Mr. Perceval nothing could be more 
suitable or agreeable ; the cry against the prince was 
laid aside for the cry of M) Popery; and instead of pro- 
claiming conjugal rights to be menaced by the whigs, 
the church was announced to be in danger from their 
machinations. The success of this movement is well 
known, and it laid the cause of the princess out of view 
for some years. 

It is difficult, however, to describe the sensation 
which the Report of Secret Tribunal had made where- 
ever a knowledge of its contents reached. That a wife, 
a princess, and a stranger should be subjected to treat- 
ment the most cruel and unmanly, should then be driven 
from the shelter of her husband's roof, should be sur- 
rounded by spies and false witnesses, and having been 
charged with a capital offence — nay, with high treason 
—should be tried behind her back, with the most able 
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counsel to attend on behalf of her persecutor and ac- 
cu^r, without a human .being present on her behalf, so 
much as to cross-examine a witness, or even to t§ke a note 
of the evidence — ^was a proceeding which struck all 
men's minds with astonishment and dismay ; and seemed 
rather to approach the mockery of all justice presented 
in the accounts of Eastern seraglios, than to resemble 
any thing that is known among nations living under 
constitutional governments. But if the investigation it- 
self was thus an object of reprobation and^disgust^ its re- 
sult gave, if possible, less satisfaction still/ What could 
be said of a sentence which showed that even when tried 
behind her back, and by ad invisible tribunal, formed 
wholly of her adversaries, not the shadow of guilt could 
be found in her whole conduct ; and that even the mer- 
cenary fancies and fotil perjuries of the spies had failed 
to present any probable matter of blame ; and yet, in- 
stead of at once pronouhcing her ifmocent and unjustly 
accused, begrudged her the poor satisfaction df an ac- 
quittal, and fearful of affording her the triumph to which 
innocence is entitled^ and offending the false accuser, 
both passed over all mention of her unparalleled wrongs, 
and left a stigrafa upon her name, by the vague recom- 
mendation that the king should advi^ her concerning 
certain levities or indiscretions of behaviour— an allu- 
sion so undefined, that any ode might fill tip the dark 
outline as his imagination should enable him, or his 
want of common charity prompt him to do ? Every 
one knew that had there been the least tangible impro- 
priety, though falling far short of gtiilt, it would have 
been stated in the Report ; but the purposes of the ac- 
cuser, to which the secret judges lent themselves; were 
best served by a vague and mysterious generality, that 
meant every things and any thing, as well as nothing, 
and enabled him to propagate by nis hireling favourites, 
all over society, any new slanders whicn he might 
choose to invent. 

If, however, the effect thus produced was most inju- 
rious to the character of the inquirers, and irrecovera- 
bly ruined that of the prince in all honourable minds, 
the proceedings of the princess's defenders, as soon as 
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iheyxame to be known, excited on the other hand no 
litUe sarprise. That two such men as Lord Eldon and 
Mr. Perceval— the one at the head of the law — ^the 
other attorney general, and who now became in efiect, 
though not yet in name, prime minister — ^that those who 
had ever held the most rigorous execution of the old 
laws against the press to be absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the monarchy, and had been among the chief 
framers of new measures more rigorous still, should now 
become the actors in a conspiracy to evade some of 
those laws, and break others, filled men's minds with 
unspeakable wonder. A secret printing press had been 
employed at a private house, for the express purpose of 
erading the provisions of that act which Lord Eldon 
had passed, and Mr. Perceval had supported, to prohibit, 
under severe penalties, any one from printing any thing 
whatsoever, without appending to it his name and place 
of abode. They had written, and in this clandestine 
fashion had printed, thousands of a work which, though 
now-a-days far less libellous than almost every day's 
papers that are read one hour and pass the next with 
impunity into oblivion, was yet in those times equal to 
the most daring libels ; and all this they had done for 
the purpose of blackening the character of the heir-appa* 
reot to the throne. This passage sunk deep into the 
public mind, and was esteemed an illustration on the 
one hand of the lengths to which party will carry very 
upright and prudent men, as well as of the hardships 
under which the law of libel places authors and publish- 
ers, and of their effects in fettering the discussion of 
every question which justice requires to be freely han- 
dled. For it was observed that while the defence of the 
innocent party could not be undertaken without the 
greatest risk, the wrong doer aYid all the parasite ac- 
cusers were altogether safe in their attacks upon her cha- 
racter, through every channel of private communication, 
and even in these mysterious allusions through the pre^s, 
too flimsy to be reached by the law, though quite signifi- 
cant enough ta be injurious to their object, and the more 
hurtful for the very reason that they were so vague and 
so obscure. 

VOL. I. 7 
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The confirmed insanity of the king, three years after* 
wards, called to the regency the chief actor in these un*- 
happy scenes. No prince ever ascended the throne with 
so universal a feeling of distrust, and even aversion. 
Nor was this lessen^ when the first act of his reign 
proved him as faithless to his political friends as he bad 
been to his wife ; and as regardless to his professed pub- 
lic principles as he had been of his marriage vows. It 
added little respect to the dis-esteem in which he was so 
universally held, that he was seen to discard all the libe- 
ral party with whom he had so long acted, and with 
whom, after an interval of separation, he had become 
again intimately united, and among them the very men 
who had stood by him in his domestic broils ; whilst he 
took into full favour his determined enemies, and, worst 
of all, the very men who had secretly printed libels 
against him too outrageous to find a publistier ! 

The accession of the princess's friends to the regent's 
favour was the period of their intercourse with their for- 
mer client. Not the slightest communication could now 
be held with her whose just quarrel they had so warmly 
espoused while the prince was their antagonist ; and Mr. 
Canning alone of them all, to his transcendent honour, 
refused to pay the tribute exacted by the court of desert- 
ing a former friend, because an enemy had been found 
placable; and because he, setting too high a value upon 
his forgiveness, required his new favouriteis to be as per- 
fidious as himself. 

In 1813, the princess, unable any longer to bear the 
separation from her daughter, who was now grown up, 
and of whom she was daily allowed to see less and less, 
addressed to the regent that celebrated Letter, which th^ 
silly and ignorant author of the contemptible, but malig- 
nant work before us loads with praises, while wholfy 
unable to understand it, and then publishes at length, 
with the most absurd and misplaced censures; being 
perfectly ignorant that the letter which she thus reviles 
as being all it should not have been, is the self same let- 
ter she had, a few pages before, held n^ as the univer- 
sally admitted model of what the occasion required, and 
as the very perfection of all it should be. The reception 
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of this letter by the prince was singular, and it was 
every vmy characteristic of his little mmd. He directed 
Lord Liverpool to notify that he could not receive nor 
read it, and th^t all communications of the wife to the 
husband must be addressed to the minister, as if that 
lord were the servant of the consort as well as of the 
prince. Thus it was supposed that a cunning way had 
been devised of avoiding the difficult task of giving the 
letter and remonstrance any answer. The people, How- 
ever, eagerly read this document, and greedily devoured 
its contents. But one opinion of reprobation was ex- 
pressed — one feeling of disgust entertained — and one 
voice of indignation raised against the new and unheard- 
of cruelty, by which a wife, forcibly ejected from her 
husband's house, only because her presence was a re- 
proach and an interruption to his libertine life, was now 
to be farther deprived of her only child's society, with- 
out the shadow of a reason being assigned; and the sym- 
pathy thus universally excited with the mother's feelings 
was powerfully awakened in the daushter's behalf also ; 
when it became certain that neither the high rank of the 
parties, nor the pains taken to estrange them from each 
other, had stifled in the breast of Princess Charlotte the 
strongest feelings of her nature. She all her life, indeed, 
had been and continued sincerely attached to her mother, 
and soon after showed how little industrious slander had 
prevailed over her unalterable confidence in the probity, 
as well as the tender affection of that parent. She was 
a person of great abilities, tolerably well cultivated ; to 
the quickness of her mother, she united more deliberate 
Judgment; and she inherited her resolute courage and 
determination of character. She had a temper violent 
and irascible, which neither her own efforts nor those of 
her preceptors had been able to tame ; but there was 
nothing mean» spiteful, or revengeful in her disposition ; 
while her mother's easy nature, her freedom from all 
pride and affectation, her warmth of affection, her play- 
fulness of ma^er, — though such severe judges as those 
of the Whig floret Tribunal in 1806 might have termed 
them the overt^acts of levity, and visited them with a re- 
primand only capable of provoking laughter in its object. 
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were 3ret caloolated to shed a singular lustre over so ex- 
alted a station, and made the character of her 'whom 
they adorned, peculiarly attractive. These two great 
ladies were not more united by mutual attachment than 
by the similarity of their tastes — both fond of reading — 
cultivators of the fine arts — and in one, that of sculpture, 
no mean proficients. 

But they were doomed to be separated, that the 
caprice of their common tyrant might be gratified ; and 
the letter which he had, with unparalleled folly, refused 
to read, or rather to answer, being sufiered to circulate 
through the whole country unanswered, produced the 
strongest effect in their favour, and against him. Ac- ' 
cordingly, the mistake which had been committed was 
discovered too late. Any answer of an ordinary kind 
would have proved altogether unavailing; defence there 
was none, nor was any justification whatever attempted 
of the treachery universally cried out against. The 
resolution was, therefore, taken to try the efiect of re* 
crimination, and it was determined to bring out against 
the princess as much of Mr. Percevars book against 
the prince as contained the particulars of the evidence 
which had been given before the invisible tribunal in 
1806. The fate of this odious manceuvre was suffi- 
ciently striking; never was spite and falsehood visited 
with more speedy or more complete discomfiture. For 
three days the whole of the newspapers were filled with 
the most offensive details of a pregnancy and delivery 
— the public taste was outraged — the public mind was 
disgusted — but the public feelings were roused, and they 
were found, as usual, to be pointed in the right direc-* 
tion — ^the whole charges were pronounced an absolute 
fabrication, and the accused stood higher than before, 
though it was not possible for any thing to sink her 
accuser lower. It may be observed, that in the interval 
between the secret printing of Mr. Perceval's work, and 
this new attack on the Princess of Wales, the affair of, 
the Duke of York had materially obstructed the execu- 
tion of the law of libel; and had made almost any dis- 
cussion, however free, of the royal family's conduct, 
much more safe than they had formerly been. That 
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affair had also ^f, one time produced a salutary effect 
upon the demeanour of the family itself. The king had, 
it^ said, called the members of it together, and pointing 
o^to theni the dangers of their situation, loaded as they 
now were, with popular odium, and become the objects 
of general suspicion, and all their actions narrowly and 
jealously watched,, had besought them so to alter their 
conduct as to allay those feelings most perilous to the 
stability of the monarchy, and, above all, ta shun- as 
well intrigues as quarrels amongst themselves. Had 
George III. lived longer in possession of his faculties and 
his power,, there cannot be any doubt that the almost 
superstitious awe with which he was approached by all 
his children, would have had the salutary effect of 
enforcing the observance of this wise and provident 
injunction. 

The public attention, thus painfully excited, could not 
be long kept on the stretch, and in a few months the af- 
fairs of the royal family were forgotten. The aversion 
towards the regent had been increased/by these, disclo- 
sures, although it was impossible to lessen the respect 
in which the country held him ; and the ill-treatment of 
the Princess of Wales and of his daughter were the 
themes of universal commiseration as often as their 
names were mentioned ; but men ceased to think of the 
subject,, and the public attention was for some time, very 
naturally, engrossed by the successes which closed the . 
war and overthrew Napoleon. In the summer of 1814, 
however^ an incident occurred of an extraordinary na- 
ture, and by which, the whole interest of the last year's 
controversy was suddenly revived. The Princess Char- 
lotte, wearied out by a series of acts all proceeding 
from the spirit of petty tyranny, and each more vexa^ 
tious than another,, though none of them very important 
in itself, was. in the state of irritation which such treat- 
ment is fitted to excite in one of her ase, station and 
temper, when a sudden order ta change her chief attenr 
dants filled up the measure of vexation, and passed her 
powers of endurance* In a fine evening, of July, about 
the hour of seven, when the streets are deserted by all 
persons of condition^ she rushed out of her residence in 

7* 
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Warwick House, unattended ; hastily crossed Cockspur 
street; flung herself into the first hackney-coach she 
could find; and drove to her mother's house in Gon* 
naugbt place. The Princess of Wales having gone to 
pass the day at her Blackheath villa, a iinessenger was 
despatched for her, another for her law adviser Mr* 
Brougham, and a third for Miss Mercer Elphinstone, 
the young princess's bosom friend. He arrived before 
the Princess of Wales had returned : and Miss Mercer 
Elphinstone had alone obeyed the summons. Soon after 
the royal mother came, accompanied by Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay, her lady in waiting. It was found 4hni the 
Princess Charlotte's fixed resolution was to leave her 
father's house, and that which he bad appointed for her 
residence, and to live thenceforth with her mother.* But 
Mr. Brougham is understood to have felt himself under 
the painful necessity of explaining to her that By the 
law, as all the twelve judges but one had laid it down 
in George I.'s reign, and as it was now admitted to be 
settled, die king or the regent had the absolute power to 
dispose of the persons of ail the royal family, while under 
age. The Duke of Sussex^ whohad always taken her 
part, was sent for, and attended the invitation to join 
in these consultations. It was an untoward incident in 
this remarkable affair that be had never seen the Prin- 
cess of Wales since the investigation of 1806, which 
had begun upon a false charge brought by the wife of 
one of his equerries, and that he had, without any kind 
of warrant from the fact, been supposed by the princess 
to have set on, or at least supported the accuser. He, 
however, warmly joined in the whole of the deliberations 
of that singular night. As soon as the flight of the 
young lady was ascertained, and the place of her re- 
treat discovered, the regent's oflicers of state and other 
functionaries were despatched after her. The Lord 
Chancellor Eldon first arrived, but not in any particu- 
larly imposing state « regard being had"* to his eminent 
station; for, indeed, he came in a hackney-coach. 
Whether it was that the example of the Princess Char- 

* The wdtkoowi babiicol •xpreMion of Lord EMon. 
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lotte herself, had for the day brought this sirpple apd 
economical mode of conveyance into fashion, or that 
CQAcealment was much studied, or that despatch was 
deemed jpciore essential than ceremony and pomp^^cer- 
tain it is that all who came including the Duke of York, 
arrived in similar vehicles, and that some remained en- 
closed in them, without entering the royal mansion. 
At length, after much pains and many entreaties used 
by the Duke of Sussex and the Princess of Wales her- 
self, as well as Miss Mercer and Lady C. Lindsay 
(whom she always honoured with a just regard) to en- 
force the advice given by Mr. Brougham that she should 
return without delay to her own residence, and submit 
to the regent, the young princess, accompanied by the 
Duke of York and her governess, who had now been 
sent for and arrived in a royal carriage, returned to 
Warwick House, between four and five o'clock in the 
morning. There was then a Westminster election in 
progress in consequence of Lord Cochrane's expulsion; 
and it is said that on her complaining to Mr. Brougham 
that he, too, was deserting her and leaving her in her 
father's power when the people would have stood by 
her — he took her to the window, when the morning had 
just dawned, and pointing to the park and the spacious 
streets which lay before her, said that he had only to 
show her a few hours later, cm the spot she now stood, 
and all the people of this vast metropolis would be ga- 
thered, together on that plain, with onecommon feeling in 
her behalf— but that the triumph of one hour would be 
dearly purchased by the t:.onsequences which must as- 
suredly follow in the next, when the troops poured in 
and quelled all . resistance to the clear and undoubted 
law of the land, with the certain effusion of blood — ^nay, 
that through the rest of her life she never would escape 
the odium which, in this country, always attends those 
who, by breaking the law occasion such calamities. 
This consideration, much more than any quailing of her 
dauntless q>irit, or faltering of her filial affection, is be- 
lieved to have weighed upon her mind, and induced her 
to return home. 
There had, however, been a treaty for some time 
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pendiogy the object of which was her marriage with 
the King of Holland's eldest sod — a match, as unwise 
CD public grounds as it was unpalatable to her own 
taste. She had set herself decid^y against it, and was 
.apprehensive of being drawn or driven into it by the 
systematic course of iU-usage recently employed against 
.ter. It was even supposed by some, and indeed rather 
insinuated by herself, that the principal reason for 
leaving Warvrick House had been to disentangle herself 
at once from the trammels of this negotiation. And it 
is certain that, before she would consent to return, she 
directed a declaration to be drawn up, which was signed 
by all present, in which was used remarkable expressions, 
to the following effect : " I am resolved never to marry 
the Prince of Orange. If it shall be seen that such a 
match is announced, I wish this, my declaration, to be 
borne in mind, that it will be a marriage without my 
consent and against my will ; and I desire Augustus 
(Duke of Sussex) and Mr. Brougham will particularly 
take notice of this." 

No farther attempts were made to enforce the hated 
marriage; but the Duke of Sussex's supposed share in 
breaking it off was never forgiven. The regent imme- 
diately called together the different members of the 
family; and announced that they must make their 
election between himself and the duke — whoever refused 
to give up the society of the latter being warned that he 
gave up all intercourse with the regent. It is most 
creditable to the Dnke of Gloucester that this honest 
and excellent man at once rejected the insulting and 
humiliating proposition. Nor was he visited with the 
awful penalty in consequence. On the contrary, he 
soon after married the regent's favourite sister, the most 
distinguished of the family, and ever enjoyed his favour, 
as he had commanded his respect. 

The presence of the allied sovereigns after the ter- 
mination of the war overjoyed the people of London, 
amused the court, occupied the press, and furnished a 
new and grateful occasion to the regent of annoying his 
consort. Every engine of intrigue was set in motion 
lo obtain from these royal strangers and acquies- 
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cence in that neglect of the Princess of Wales, which 
all good- courtiers of our own country knew to be the 
surest road to her illustrious husband's favour, h 
seemed as if the whole object of the regent's policy was 
to prevent every mark even of the most common place 
civility, from being bestowed upon her whom he Tiad 
vowed to protect and to cherish, and whose position as 
his wife might have made so vain and selfish a being 
suppose was thie cause of whatever attentions she should 
receive frool his guests. He was successful in this 
negotiation ; and none of the princes, not even those 
most nearly connected with herself by the ties of blood 
or of affinity, ventured to incur the displeasure of Carhon 
House by any indication that they were aware of ber 
existence. 

A court was now held hy the Queen Mother ; and 
the Princess of Wales having been the object of her 
royal consort's unceasing affection and steady protec- 
tion, to the last hour that his faculties remained entire, 
it might have been supposed that one who affected 
never to have known any law through life ,but his will, 
could hardly have turned against the cherished object 
of his care, and meanly sided with her persecutors. 
Queen Charlotte was a woman of the most ordinary 
size of understanding, of exceedingly sordid propensities^ 
of manners and disposition that rendered her peculiarly 
unamiable, of a person so plain as at once to defy all 
possible suspicion of infidelity, and to enhance the virtue 
by increasing the difficulty of her husband's undeviating 
constancy to her bed. Her virtue was so much accom- 
panied with superfluous starchness and prudery, that it 
set the feelings of respect and sympathy on edge ; and 
though her regularity of life was undeviating, the dulness 
of her society, the stiffness of her demeanour, the nar- 
rowness of her soul, tended to make respectable conduct 
as little attractive as possible, and rather to scare away 
from morality than to eatice the beholder. Of a nature 
rigorously parsimonious, the slave besides of inordinate 
avarice, she redeemed not this hateful meanness by any 
of those higher qualities of prudence and practical sense 
which are not unfrequently seen in its company. Her 
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spirit, toOy was obstinate, and not untinctured with spite ; 
she was unforgiving ; she was not undesigning ; she could 
mingle in the intrigues of a court, as well as feel its malig- 
nities ; and her pride knew no bounds, — combining the 
speculative aristocracy of a petty Gterman court with the 
more practical haughtiness which is peculiar to the patri- 
cian blood of this free country. Of the Prince of Wales 
she never had been a friend until he became regent, when 
she became his tool and his slave. On the contrary, 
she had on all occasions partaken of her husband's 
hatred of him, and had been as ready an accomplice in 
his mal-treatment of her first born child, as she now 
made herself the submissive and willing instrument of 
injury to his wife — his cousin and her own niece. The 
visitation of God which substituted that son for his 
father on the throne, altered the whole face of affairs in 
the eyes of this unamiaUe female ; who seems to have 
been raised up as a remarkable proof how little one may 
be either respected or beloved, for being above reproadh 
as regards the quality sometimes supposed to comprise 
all female virtue, and which indeed is familiarly allowed 
to enffross the name. To gratify the regent's paltry 
spite sne now refused even to receive her daughter-in- 
law at that court where she might any day have become 
her successor ; and the populace, moved withjust indigna- 
tion at the behaviour of this very disagreeable personage, 
loaded her with every ofiensive expression, and even 
with more substantial symbols of an extravagant dis- 
gust, while she was on her way to hold the court where 
she meanly submitted to exclude the princess. 

These things now attracted the notice, and secured 
the interposition of parliament; and the queen and 
her son had the mortification to find that all. the 
influence of the crown, and all the intrigues of the 
court — all th.e base fears of some, and the parasitical 
expectation of others — could not screen their conduct 
from just animadversion ; nor prevent Jhe victim of their 
persecution from obtaining a mark of sympathy on the 
part of the people's representatives. A large addition 
to her income was immediately voted ; and, worn out 
with ill-usage, she, ia an evil hour, and contrary to the 
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Strong advicoyand in spile of the anxious remonstrances 
of her advisers^ Mr. whitbread and Mr. Brougham, 
quitted the country , and devoted herself to foreign 
travel. 

After sketching, with a feeble certainty, but as surely 
with a faithful pencil, the characters of her tory e#iin* 
sellers, it would be improper to -pass over that of the 
eminent and excellent person whom we have first 
named, and whose premature loss his country has had 
such cause to deplore. Of a singularly masculine 
understanding ; of faculties which were rather effective 
from their strength, than admirable for their refinement; 
persevering and laborious beyond the nature, and 
contrary to the self-indulgent habits of aristocratic 
statesmen ; actuated by an ambition not without some 
considerable preponderance of vanity ; of integrity the 
most uncompromising; inflexibly steady to his purpose, 
an ardent lover of liberty, a sworn enemy to all oppres- 
sion ; of manners plain, open, manly, sincere ; of affec- 
tions warm and mild as a woman's ; generous beyond^ 
even the measure o£his ample weahh; in every relation 
of life, whether as a relation, a connexion, or a friends 
exemplary almost without a parallel, — Mr. Whitbread 
presented to the regard and respect of his country one 
of the most finished specimens of an English statesman, 
and an English gentleman not of the patrician order; 
and his public life was that of a truly useful as well as 
a poweiful and consistent patriot. Although his educa- 
tion had been most liberal, and extended by foreign 
travel, these advantages and the familiar society of the 
most accomplished political leaders, had not succeeded 
in refining his taste, any more than it had prevailed over 
his natural purity, or tamed down to an aristocratic 
standard the unbending sturdiness of his principles. 
His speeches were fraught with all that strong sense, a 
powerful apprehension, a persevering industry in grap- 
pUng with details could give ; while his manner, homely, 
impressive, admirably suited to his cast of speaking, 
never once offended the most fastidious critic, whom yet 
those more ambitious efforts which we re foreign to the 
nature of his oratory, upon some great occasions, were 
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calculated to repulse. His uniform adherence to his 
principles* the resolute independence ^ith which on all 
occasions he declared them, his determined refusal to 
I- make any compromise for court favour, or even for 
part^ purposes, gained and procured for him the undi- 
mimihed confidence of his country ; and all good men 
felt that in losing him they lost one of their safest 
counsellors, most efficient supporters, and most trust- 
worthy friends. Into his hands, and those of his 
f[>litical ally and personal friend, Mr. Brougham, the 
rincesa of Wales had thrown herself from the time that 
the acquisition of the regent's confidence had estranged 
Lord Eldon and Mr. Perceval from her society. After 
extricating her from many difficulties, and carrying her 
controversy to a triumphant conclusion in July, 1814, 
their fate was that of many other advisers, to see all 
their exertions thrown away, by their counsels being 
rejected on the greatest and most tr}nng emergency of 
all. Her royal highness went abroad, after they had 
warned her that they could no longer answer her 
Yor her safety if she continued among foreigners, and 
under the dominion of foreign princes. 

It is unhappily but too well known how prophetical 
these warnings proved, and Mr. Brougham referred to 
them in 1820 while commenting on the perjured evi- 
dence brought forward to consummate her destruction. 
" Therefore it was," said he, " and foreseeing all these 
fatal consequences of a foreign residence, that years 
ago I told her majesty and her illustrious daughter, in 
a letter yet extant, how willingly I would answer with 
my head for the safety of both in this country, but how 
impossible it was to feel secure for an hour, if either 
should go abroad, abandoning the protection which the 
character of the people, still more tnan the justice of the 
law in England, throws around all its inhabitants." Yet 
it seemed as if, while the daughter lived, the mother 
was safe ; and even after her decease, although machi- 
nations were actively set in motion against her, until 
her steady friend, George HI., breatl^d bis last, no 
active steps were pursued to her undoing. But it was 
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a strikii^ fact, that the day which saw the father's re- 
mains consigned to the tomb, ushered in the ringleader 
<rf the Italian witnesses to a private interview in the 
palace of the son. 

The history of the M^ilan Commission is fresh in the 
recollection of alL A boari of three persons — a Chan- 
cery lawyer, who had never seen a witness examined, 
and whose practice was chiefly confined to cases in 
bankruptcy, on whidh he had written an excellent book- 
— ^a coloner in the army, who knew but little more of 
the matter — an active and clever attorney — composed 
this select body, commissioned to hunt for evidence 
which might convict the future queen, and be ready to 
overwhelm her if she asserted her right to share her 
consort's throne. 

Sir John Leach was an active adviser of all these 
niefarious proceedings ; nor could all England, certainly 
not all its bar, have produced a more unsafe counsellor. 
With great quickness of parts — an e^itraordinary power 
of fixing his attention upon an argument — and following 
steadily its details — a rare faculty of neat and lucid 
statement, even of the most entangled and complicated 
facts — considerable knowledge of legal principles, and 
still greater acquaintance with equity practice — he was 
singularly ignorant of the world ; and had no kind of 
familiarity with the rules or the practice of evidence in 
the courts of common or of criminal law. Moderately 
learned even in his own profession, beyond it he was 
one of the most ignorant men that ever apj)eared at the 
bar. Yet, by industry, and some art of gaining favour, 
by making himself useful to the powerful and the 
wealthy, little scrupulous how much he risked in any 
way to serve them, he had struggled with the defects of 
a mean birth and late adoption into the rank he after- 
wards so greatly affected ; and he arrived at extensive 
practice. " Nullum iUe poetam noverat, nullum legerat 
oratorem nullam memoriam antiquitatis coUegerat : non 
publicum jus, non privatum et civille* cognoverat Is 
omnibus exemplo debet esse quantum in hac urbe poUeat 

* Eqaity, iua frmtorium^ is not very clearly here exciaded. 
VOL. I. — 8 
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midtomm obediie tempon, muhorumque vel honoris td 
periculo servire. His ei&iin rebus, infimo loco natus, et 
honore'set pecuiiiain,«t^ratiain consecutus, etiam in pa« 
tronorum sime doctrina, sine ingenio, aliquem numerum 
pervenerat"(Cic,Bnrfi£5.) Thepower of deciding causes, 
Avfaich he showed when raised to the bench, was favour^ 
ably cotrasted with the dilatory and doubting habits of 
Lord'Eldon ; but there was much of what Lord Bacon 
calls ** affected despatch'' in his proceedings ; and while 
he appeared to regard the number of judgments which 
he pronounced in a given time far more than their 
quality, he left it to his learned chief to complain that 
cases wete decided at the Rolls, but heard when they 
came by appeal before the chancellor ; while the wits 
calling one the court of oyer sans terminer, named the 
other that of terminer sans oyer; and a great and 
candid critic (Sir S. Romilly) professed himself, to Lord 
Eldon's extreme deligh1| better pleased with the tardy 
justice of the principal, than with the swift injusticeof 
the deputy. The ridicule which he threw around his 
conduct in society, by his childish devotion to the pur- 
suits of fashionable life, in which neither his early habits 
nor his turn of mind fitted him to excel, was another 
result derived from the same want of sound judgment 
But its worst fruit was that unhesitating and over- 
weening confidence in his own opinion, which exceeded 
that of any other man, and perpetually led both himself 
•and his clients astray. Uncontrolled conceit, a con- 
tracted understanding that saw quickly and correctly 
very near objects, and disbelieved in the existence of all 
beyond, conspired with a temper peculiarly irascible, in 
giving him this habit of forming his opinion instanta- 
neously, and this pertinacity in adhering to it — excluding 
all the light that could afterwards be let in upon the 
subject The same hasty and sanguine temperament 
made him exceedingly prone to see matters as he wished 
them to be ; and when he had a client whom he desired 
to gratify, or for whom he felt a sti^ong interest, his 
advice became doubly dangerous; because, in addition 
to his ordinary infirmities of judgment, he formed his 
opinion under all the bias of bis wishes, while he gave 
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it and adhered to it without running any hazard in his 
own person. His courage, both personal and political, 
was frequently commended; but there may be some> 
doubt if to the latter praise he was justly entitled. His 
personal gallantry, indeed, was quite unquestionable, 
and it was severely tried in the painful surgical opera- 
tions to which he submitted with an ease which showed 
the risk and the suffering cost him little. But the pecu- 
liarity of his character that made him so wise in his 
own conceit, and lessened the value of his councils, also 
detracted much from the merit of his moral courage, by 
keeping him blind to the difficulties and the dangers, the 
presence or the approach of which could: be discovered 
by all eyes but his own. 

Such was the counsellor whom the regent trusted, 
And who was as sure to mislead him as ever man was 
that undertook to advice another. The wishes of bis 
great client were wejl. known to him; his disrejish* for 
the caution, and the doubts^ and the fears of Lord.Eldpn 
had been oftentimes freply expressed ; Sir John Leach 
easily saw every part of the case as the regent wished 
—quickly made up Im miqd on the pleasing side — set 
himself in the same advantageous contrast with the 
chancellor on this, as he delighted to do on more ordi- 
nary occasions — and because he perceived that he 
delighted the royal consultor at present, never doubted 
that his successful conduct of the affair would enable 
him to supplant his superior, aiid to clutch the Great 
Seal itself. — The, possibility of royal ingratitude never 
entered his narrow mind, any more than that of his own 
opinion being, erroneous ; noc did he conceive it within 
the nature of things, that in one respect the client should 
resemble his adviser, namely, in retaining his predilec- 
tion only so long as measures were found to succeed, 
and in making the counsellor responsible in his own 
person for the failure of all from whom any thing had 
ever been expected. Under these hopeful auspices, the 
most difficult and delicate affair ever yet undertaken by 
statesmen, was. approached;; and while, under the san? 
guine counsels of Sir John,, no. one of the conspirators 
ever thought of questioning the success of the case, 
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another question was just as little asked amon^ thenn 
which yet was by far the most important of all, — 
Whether, supposing the case proved against the princess, 
the conspirators were one hair's-breadth nearer the mark 
of effectmg her ruin, or whether that first success would 
not bring them nearer to their own. The Milan Com- 
mission proceeded under this superintendence ; and as 
its labours, so were its fruits exactly what might have 
been expected. It is the first impression always arising 
from any work undertaken by English hands and paid 
for by English money, that an inexhaustible fund is em- 
ployed and with boundless profusion ; and a thirst of 
gold is straightway excited which no extravagance of 
liberality can slake. The knowledge that a board was 
sitting to collect evidence against the queen, immediately 
gave such testimony a high value in the market of Italian 
perjury; and happy was the individual who had ever 
been iii her house or admitted to her presence: his for- 
tune was counted to be made. Nor were they who 
had viewed her mansion, or had only known the ar- 
rangements of her villa, without hopes of sharing the 
golden prize,- — ^To have even seen her pass and noted 
who attended her person was a piece of good luck. In 
short, nothing, however remotely connected with her- 
self, or her family, i>T her residence, or her habits, was 
without its value among a poor, a sanguine, and an 
imaginative people. It is certain that no more ready 
way of proving a case, like the charge of criminal in- 
tercourse, can be found, than to have it first broadly 
asserted for a fact ; because this being once believed, 
every motion, gesture, and look is at once taken as a 

Eroof of the accusation, and the two most innocent of 
uman beings may be overwhelmed with a mass of 
circumstances, almost all of which, as well as the in- 
ferences drawn from them, are reallv believed to be 
true by those who recount or record them. As the 
treachery of servants was the pbrtion of this testimony 
which bore the highest value, that, of course, was not 
difllcult to procure; and the accusers soon possessed 
what, in such a case, may most truly be said to be 
accusatori maxime optowdttm— not, indeed, conftentes 
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reof, but the maiHServant of the one, and the maid^r 
servant of the other supposed paramour. Nor can we 
look back upon these scenes without some little wonder 
bow they should not have added even the canfiteTitem 
reum; for surely in a country so fertile of intriguing 
men- and- abandoned W0men,r-where false oaths» too, 
grow naturally^, or onljr. with the culture of a gross 
ignorance and a. superstitious iaith, — it might have been 
easy, we should imagine^ to find some youth, like 
Smeatton» in the original Harry the Eighth's time, 
ready to make his fortune, both in money and female 
&vours, by pretending to have enjoyed the affections of 
oae wtK>se good, nature and easy manners made the 
m)roach to her person no difficult matter at any time. 
This defect in the ease can only be accounted for by 
supposing that the production of such a witness before 
the English public might have appeared somewhat 
perik)us, both, to himself and to the cause he was 
brought to prop wUh his perjuries. Accordingly, re- 
course was naa to spies, who watched all the parties 
didf.9nd'when they could not find a circumstance, would 
make one; men^who chronicled the dinners and the 
sappers that were eaten, the walks and the sails that 
were enjoyed, the arrangements of rooms and the posi* 
tbn of bowers, and who, never doubting that these 
were the occasions and the^ scenes of endearment and 
of enjoyment, pretended to have witnessed the one, in 
order that the other might be supposed ; but vnth that 
inattention to particulars which Providence has ap- 
pointed as the snare for the false wit]^s,.and the safe- 
ffuard of innocence, pretended to haye seen in such 
oirections as woidd have required the rays of light to 
move not straightforward, but round about Couriers 
that pried into carriag.e8 where the travellers were 
asleep at gray day-Ught,. or saw in, the dusk of dewy 
eve what their ow;i^ fancy picturedir— sailors who be- 
lieve that all persons could gratify their animal appe- 
tites on the public deck, where themselves had so often 
played the beast's part,— lying waiting-women, capable 
of repaying thp kindness and charity that had laid, the 
foundation, of thw fortune, ^th the treachery that 

8*^ 
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cchdM rear it to the height of their sordid deoreSy-^ 
chambermaids the refuse of the streets, and the com- 
mon food of way-faring licentiousness, whose foal fancy 
could devour every mark that beds might, but did not, 
present to their practiced eye, — ^lechers of either sex, 
who would fain have gloated over the realities of what 
their liquorish imagination alone bodied forth, — fMmps 
of hideous aspect, whose prurient glance could pene- 
trate through the key-hole of rooms where the rat shared 
with the bug the silence of the deserted place, — ^these 
were the performers whose exploits the commissioners 
chronicled, whose narratives they collected, and whose 
exhibition upon the great stage of the first tribunal of 
all the earth, they sedulously and zealously prepared by 
frequent rehearsal. Yet with all these helps to success — 
with the unlimited supply of fancy and of falsehood 
which the character of the people furnished ; with the 
very body-servants of thfe parties hired by their wages^ 
if not bought with a price; such an array could only 
be produced, as the whole world at once pronounced 
insuflScient to prove any case, and even the most pre- 
judiced of assemblies in the accuser's favour turned 
from with disgusi 

The arrival of the queen in this country, on the ac- 
cession of George IV., was the signal for proceeding 
against her. A green hag was immediately sent down 
to the two Houses of Parliament, containing the fruits 
of the Milanese researches : and a bill of pains and 
penalties was prepared for her destruction. Such was 
the proceeding of the court, remarkable enough, cer- 
tainly in itself— sufficiently prompt — abundantly daring 
— and, unquestionably, pregnant with grave conse- 
quences. The proceeding of the country was more 
prompt, more decided, and more remarkable still. The 
people all in one voice demurred to the bill. They 
said, " Suppose all to be true which her enemies allege 
— we care not ; she was ill-used : she was persecuted ; 
the was turned out of her husband's house ; she was 
denied the rights of a wife as well as of a mother; she 
was condemned to live the life of a widow and the 
childless, that he who should have been her comforter 
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might live the life of an adulterous libertine; aod she 
shall not be trampled down and destroyed to satiate 
fajs vengeance or honiottr his caprice." This was the 
universal feeling that occupied tne country. Had the 
whole facts as charged been proved by a cloud of un- 
impeachable witnesses, such would have been the uni* 
versal verdict of that country, the real jury which was 
to try this great cause ; and so wide of their object 
would the accusers have found themselves at the very 
moment when th^ would have fancied the day their 
own. This all men of sense and reflection saw ; this 
the ministers saw ; this, above all, the sagacious chan- 
cellor very clearly saw with the sure and quick eye 
which served his long and perspicacious bead; but this 
Sir John Leach never could be brought for a moment 
even to comprehend, acute as he was, nor could his 
royal friend be made to conceive it ; because, though 
both acute men, they were utterly blinded by the pas- 
sions that domineered in the royal breast, and the con- 
ceited arrogance that inspired the vulgar adviser. 

Bat if the ministers saw*all these things, and if they 
moreover were well aware, as who was not ? — that the 
whole country was excited to a pitch of rage and in- 
dignation bordering upon rebellion, and that the strug- 
gle, if persisted in against a people firmly resolved to 
stand between the court aiMl its prey, must hurry 
them into wide-spreading insurrection — how, it will be 
asked, was it possible that those ministers^— whose hatred 
of the bill* must have been as great as their apprehen- 
sion of its consequences were grave, and who had not 
a shadow of an interest in its fate, except that it should 
be instantly abandoned—could be brought to sanction 
a proceeding fraught not only with every mischief to 
the country, but with extremest peril to themselves? 
The great difficulty of answering this question must be 
confessed; nor is^t lessened by the reflection that at 
the head of the government in those days, there were 
men whose prudence was more striking than any other 
quality; men cautious, unpretending, common-place and 
loving-nlace, like Lord Liverpool; weary, coM, circura- 
i^wct, tiiough of unflinching courage, like Lord Castle- 



raugh ; far-mghted, deliffhtinff in seeing cU difficiihief 
that existed, and many mat did not, like Lord Eldon; 
above all, so firm-minded a man as the Duke of Welt 
lington, — aman«too»so honourable in all his feelings^ 
and so likely tO' influence the^ counsels, if he failed to 
turn aside the desires of the sovereign. The defenders 
of the ministers never affected to doubt the mischievous 
nature of the whole^proceeding ; they admitted all their 
opinions to- be strondy and decidedly against it; they 
saw, and confessed that they saw, all the dangers to 
which it exposed the* country; they did not deny that 
it was the mere personal wish of the king .; and that it 
was the bounden duty, the undoubted- interest of his 
ministers, peremptorily to refuse their assistance to such 
a wicked and hopeless project; admitting^ all the while, 
that as the^bill never coiddbe carried through and exe- 
cuted, all the agitation with which so« monstrous an at- 
tempt was^ convulsing the country, had absolutely not a 
chance of success, in so far as concerned the king's 
object. — Then, what reason did they assign for we 
the ministers lending- themsdves to such- an enormity? 
It seems incredible, but iV is true, that the only ground 
ever hinted at,, was the king's fixed determination^ and 
the risk his ministers ran of losing their places if they 
thwarted^him in. his: favourite pursuit! Yes;, as if the 
loss of office was like the loss of life, and^they hadr^no 
power of refusing, because refusal was death, they 
crouched to that command rather than yield to which, 
men of intimity and of firmness, woukl have faced 
death itself. It is certain, that had (he Duke of WeU 
lingfoB been longer in civil lifef.and attained his due 
weight in the counsels of the government, he would 
have taken this and no other view of the question ; but 
it is equally certain that the ministers at large betraj^d 
the same submissive obedience to their master's- will, 
showed the same dread effacing bissdispleasure^.. which 
unnerves the slaves of the eastern tyrant when his voice 
echoes through the vaults o£ the seraglio, or casts. them 
prostrate before his feet, as the scymetar's edge glances 
in their ^eye, and the bow-strinff twangs in th^ ear I 
The course taken by the fending, supporters of; the. 
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queen rendered the conduct of the goremmeiit still 
more despicable. It ^as earlr announced by Mr. 
ft'ougham in the Hon^se of Commons that nothing ooald 
be more safe than for the ministers to refuse carrying 
through the bilt, because, if the regent after that, should 
venture to dismiss them on account of their refusal, no 
ntan among their adversaries would venture to take 
ofiicei from which the former occupants bad been driven, 
{pr refusing to abandon their duty, and fly in the peo^ 
pie's face. The regent at once percrived the tendency 
of this announcement ; and he met it in the only way 
that could be devised for counteracting that tendency. 
He gave his ministers to understand, £at if he turned 
them out for refusing to go on with the bill, he should 
take their adversaries into their places without requiring 
them to adopt or support it. The c<Mitrivance was cer- 
tainly not without ingenuity; but a little reflection mui^ 
have satisfied even the most tin>orou8 ptace-boMer that 
he had little to fear from so senseless a resolution, and 
that as loi^ as the wbigs refused to outbid them for 
the royal favourjn the onl^ stock which had any value 
at Caiiton House, support c^the bill, there was no chance 
whatever of their being taken into office on any other 
terms. There surely most be, something in official life 
as sweet as natural is supposed to be; and something pe- 
culiarty horrible to statesmen in the bare possibility 'of 
political death— else why this pleasing hope, this fond 
desire, this longing after longevity — or why this dread 
of dissolution that makes the soul shrink back upon itself? 
But in one material particular the two kinds of life 
and death widely differ. The official's death-bed is not 
cheered by any hopes of immortality. The world to 
which he now looks forward is another, but not a bet- 
ter world. He knows full sure that, from the pleasing 
state of being to which he has been so long used and so 
fondly clings, he must instantly, on the great change taking 
place, be plunged into the dreary night of a placeless ex- 
istence ; be cast away with other mournful ghosts on 
the tempest-beaten coast of opposition : there to wander 
uncertain of ever again being summoned from that 
inhospitable shore, or visiting the cheerful glimpses of 
the courtly day. Hence it is, that while men of ordi- 
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nary powers are daily seen to meet death is the breach 
for honour or patriotism, hardly any can be found, even 
among the foremost men of any age, whose nerves are 
firm enough to look in the face the termination of 
official existence; and none but one bereft of his senses 
ever makes himself a voluntary sacrificje for^ his prinoi* 
pies or his country. The ministers of. 1820 numbered 
not among them any one so void of political reason, as to. 
follow Mr. Canning's noble example; and all were 
resolved to forego the discharge of every duty, and 
incur, both then and ever after, the loudest reproaches, 
rather than put to hazard the existence-of the admistra- 
tion. 

The people, we have said, in one: voice demurred to 
the bill, and plainly indicated, that if every tittle oft the 
charges against the queen were proved^.or were admit- 
ted to be true,, they would not suffer her to be saonficed 
to the rage of one who had no right whatever to complain 
of her conduct were it ever so bad. But this feeling did 
not prevent them from also being prepared, in justice 
towards her, character, to take issue upon the fact; smd^ 
accordingly the trial before the lords was looked to 
with the most universal and painful aiyciety, though with 
a confidence: which nothing could shake. After a^stre^ 
nuous but unavailing attempt to arrest the progress of 
the measure, and fling out the bill on the first reading, 
her majes.ty's counsel, Mr. Brougham, her attorney, and 
Mr. Denman her solicitor-general, prepared to resist it 

Son the merits of the case, to meet the evidence of the 
ilan Commissioners, and to defend their august client 
from every accusation.* An adjournment of some 
weeks was allowed the promoters of the measure to pre* 
pare their case ; the parliament, instead' of the usual pro- 
rogation, remained sitting, though the commons ad« 
joumed from time to time ; and the seventeenth of Au« 
gust was fixed for the opening of this extraordinary 
cause. All that public expectation and anxiety excited 
to the highest pitch could lend of interest to any trial, 



* Her other oounselwere Mr. Jastiee Williams, Mr. Serjeant WiMe, 
and Dr. LnabiD^^* 
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was here coanbined, ynik the unexampled attoidance 
daily of almost all the peers of the empir^» the assist- 
ance of all the judges of the land, the constant presence 
of the commons, a vast concourse of spectators. The 
queen several times proceeded to the house in state, ac- 
companied by her suite ; and occupied a seat near her 
counsel, but within the bar. The nobles best known to 
the surrounding multitude, were greeted on their way 
to and from Westminster with expressions of popular 
feeling, friendly or hostile, according as they were 
known to take part with or against her majesty; 
but on the whole, extraordinary tranquilUty prevailed. 
This was very much owing to the undoubting confi- 
dence of a favourable result, which kept possession of 
the people from the very first ; for when tne deposition 
of tne chief witness against the queen had proved very 
detrimental to her case, and her adversaries were exult- 
ing before his cross-examination had destroyed his cre- 
dit, very alarming indications of irritation and rage 
were perceived, extending from the people to the troops 
then forming the garrison of the capital. Nor were 
there wanting those who judged it fortunate for the peace 
of the empire and the stability of the throne, that so pop- 
ular a prince and so very determined a man as the Duke 
of Kent, was not then living to place himself at the head 
of the queen's party, espoused as that was by the mili- 
tary no less than by the civil portion of the community. 
After great and memorable displays of eloquence and 
professional skill on all sides, it was found that the case 
had failed entirely ; and the bill, which for so many 
months had agitated the whole country, was at leneth, 
on the seventh of November withdrawn. It is said mat 
the advisers of the queen were dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of that party to which they, generally speakinc, 
belonged, the whigs — because these might have mucn 
more shortly made an end of the case. There were 
several periods in the proceeding, which ofiTered the 
firmest ground for that great and powerful body to act 
with decisive efiect ; espousing as it did the right side of 
the question, but espousing it feebly, and not very con- 
sistently. If at any of tnose points they had made a 
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streDOOus lenstanoe, and lefiised to proceed farilier« 
though they might have been defeated by a small ma< 
jcNtity, the conductors of the queen's case would have at 
once withdrawn from a proceeding which presented 
daily to the indignant world the spectacle most abhor- 
rent to every right feeling, of justice outraged, no less in 
form than in substance. Had' they retimi from this 
scene of mockery smd vexation, the country was so en* 
tirely with them, that the lords never would have ven- 
tured to proceed in their absence.* But fate ordered it 
otherwise ; the whole case on both sides was exhausted 
to the very dregs; and the accusation failing, the minis- 
ters were fain, on carrjdng one vote by only a majority 
of seven, to withdraw their master's bill and leave him 
to himself. Th«re is every reason to believe that they 
were too happy to have so good a pretence for sounding 
a retreat from their hazardous position ; and they rested 
satisfied with allowing the king to continue the same 
petty warfare of annoyance and insult in which the 
royal veteran had formerly reaped so many laurels, only 
reiusing him any more bills of attainder. 

Under such aggressions upon her peace and the com- 
forts of all her associates and supporters, after a strug- 
gle of less than a year, the gallant nature sunk, which 
had borne up against all neglect, braved the pitiless 
storms of incessant annoyance, and finally triumphed 
over the highest perils with which persecution could 
surround her. . The people continued firmly her friend, 
but the upper classes were, as usual, found unable to 
face the frowns, or resist the blandishments of the court 
As long as the interest of the contest continued, and 
popular favour could be gained by taking the right side, 
these aristocratic partisans could defy, or thought they 

* The difficulties in which the whig leaders tlicn were placed hardly 
fell short of those of the ministers. Than Lord Grey*s whole conduct 
nothing could be more noble; whether the powers which he displaced 
or the honest independence of his demeanour be regarded. Bat we 
most restrain ourselves from the subject, so inviting, of sketching that 
amiable, honourable, and highly gifted person^s character — offering 
sneh a brilliant contrast to many of whom we have spoken. Long, 
very long may it be before so irreparable a loss may bring hina within 
the province of history! 
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could defy, tbe royal displeasure. But when the excite* 
«neDt had sifl5sidedy and no precise object seemed far* 
thered by any more popularity, they were disposed, 
some to regain lost favour elsewhere, almost all to avoid 
widening the breach. There would be no use in con* 
cealing me truth, were it not already well known ; the 
queen's circle became daily more and more contracted; 
her cause was as much as ever allowed to be that of 
right and justice; her husband's conduct that of a tyrant 
destitute alike of feeling and of honour ; but he was pow- 
erful, and she was weak ;^ so the sentiment most gene- 
rally felt was, that the subject was irksome, that it 
Tuight as well now be dropped, that there were never such 
atrocities as the prince had committed, nor such balls 
as he well and wisely gave from time to time — and that 
if the sense of public duty commanded votes and speeches 
affainst the bill, in either House of Parliament, a feeling 
of what was due to near and dear relatives dictated the 
private duty of eschewing all that could close asainst 
their fashionable families the doors of Carlton House. 
In this state of the public mind, the resolution of the 
queen once ipore to leave a countrv where her lot had 
been so wretched, would, upon its being disclosed, have 
produced very different effects in the various parts of 
the community. The people would have felt general 
concern, probably great, perhaps ]ust displeasure; the 
aristocracy, even its liberal members, would have re- 
joiced at the removal of an irksome inconvenience. 
This plan, when on the eve of being carried into execu- 
tion, was frustrated by her majesty's death. Exhausted 
by continued and unremitted persecution, and suffering 
severely by the signal failure of an attempt, ill-devised 
and worse executed, because planned against the pe- 
remptory remonstrances of her law advisers, and exe- 
cuted without an^ of her accustomed firmness of pur- 
pose, she was stricken with a malady that baffled all the 
resources of the medical art, and expired, after declaring 
to her chief adviser, in an affecting interview, that she 
was happy to die, for life had never been to her any 
enjoyment since her early years, and was now become 
a heavy burden. 

VOL. I.— 9 
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It is remaikable that the extreme fondness for young 
children which had twice before led her into troufalei 
shouM cause her to do the only reprehensibfe act of her 
latter days.* The adoption of the sail-maker's child had 
led to the " deUcate investigation,'' as it was called, of 
1606 ; the delight she took in the child of one of her at- 
tendants, when in Italy, was the cause of all the favour 
which the father enjoyed in her household ; and now her 
love of the child of her chaplain induced her to make 
room for the parents in her establishment, removing 
Lord and Lady Hood, whose services during her last 
persecution had been all that the most devoted attach* 
ment oould render, and whose rank fitted them for the 
place according to the strictness of court etiquette. It 
is matter worthy of observation, that during the three 
hours of wandering which immediately preceded her 
decease, the names of any of the persons with whom 
die had 'been accused of improper conduct, never 
escaped her lips ; while she constantly spoke of those 
children, — a remarkable circumstance, if it be consi- 
dered that the control of reason and discretion was then 
wholly withdrawn. 

The body of the queen lay in state at her viUa near 
Hannnersmith, and was conveyed through, the metro- 
polis attended by countless multitudes of the people. 
The r^ent was then in Dublin, receiving those expres* 
stons of loyal affection in which our Irish fellow-sub* 

* la the acts which caused this celebrated princess to be sometimes 
taxed with the habitual ingratitude of her easte^ something may al- 
ways be allowed fur inconsistency and want of reflection. A striking 
instance of this oecurred on the defeat of the bill, in 1820. Mr. 
Brougham waited upon her to announce it, and tender his congralaU* 
tiouF. She instantly said that there was a sum of JC7000, at Mr. D. 
Kinnaird's (the baniier^s) which she desired him to take, and distribute 
J64000 of it among his learned coadjutors. This he of course refbaed. 
Her majesty would take no refusal, but the day after recurred to the 
sdtbject, and insisted on his laying her commands before the other 
counsel. They all joined in the respectful refusal. A few weeks after, 
Mr. Kinnaird suggested that the salaries of her law officers were in 
arrear, they never having been paid. The sum was under dS200, but 
she peremptorily refused to have it paid off-^and both this arrear, and 
all their other professional emoluments, on the ordinary scale, were 
first paid after her decease by the treasury, among the other expenses 
of the cause! 
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jects SO lavishly deal, when they are iSlled with expec- 
tations of thereby gaining some favourite object Indeed 
Mr. O'Connell himself, in consideration that money 
^loogh had not b^n spent in providing palaces, headed 
a proposition for building a mansion by subscription. 
The ministers, therefore, in their master's absence, and 
having no orders from him, could only conjecture his 
wishes and act accordingly. They, therefore, called out 
the trpops to prevent the funeral procession from passing 
through the city, and a struggle ensued with the people, 
which ended in the loss of several lives. Except tnat 
the funeral was turned aside at Hyde Park, this unjusti- 
fiable proceeding produced no effect ; for after moving 
along part of the New Road, it came back and entered 
the Strand near Temple Bat, so as to traverse the whole 
city. The inscription upon the coffin, dictated by the 

2ueen herself — " Caroline of Brunswick, the Murdered 
^ueen of England " — made some ecclesiastical autho- 
rities refuse it admission into the churches, on its way 
to the port of embarkation, where it arrived, accom- 
panied by the executors, — Mr. Sergeant Wilde and Dr. > 
Lushington, attending the remains of their royal client 
to the place of her final repose in Brunswick. The inde- 
cent haste with which the journey to Harwich was 
performed, excited indignation in all, surprise in none. 
Nor was there perhaps ever witnessed a more striking 
or a more touching scene than the embarkation dis- 
played. Thousands of all ranks thickly covered the 
beach ; the sea, smooth as glass, was alive with boats ^ 
and vessels of every size, their colours floating half-mast * 
high, as on days consecrated to mourning ; the sun shone 
forth with a brightness which made a contrast to the 
gloom that shrouded every face ; the sound of the guns 
booming across tte water at intervals, impressed the 
solemnity upon the ear. Captains, grown gray in their 
country's service, were seen to recall the princess's 
kindness and charities, whereof they had been the wit< 
nesses or the ministers, unable to restrain the tears that 
poured along their scarred cheeks. At length the crim- 
' son coffin was seen slowly to descend from the crowded 
pier, and the barge that received it wheeled through the 
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water, while the gorgeous flag of England floated over 
the remains of the ** Murdered Queen," whose sufferings 
had so powerfully awakened the English people's sym- 
pathy, and whose dust they now saw depart from their 
shores for ever, to mingle with the ashes of an iHustrious 
race of heroes, — smitten with feelings in which it would 
be vain to deny that a kind of national remorse at her 
murder exacerbated their deep commiseration for her 
untimely end. 

Let it not be supposed, that in sketching the charac- 
ters of George IV. and his queen, we have yielded to 
the feelings of party violence, and while we excused the 
errors of the injured party, exaggerated the offences of 
the wrong-doer. The portrait wluch we have painted of 
him is undoubtedly one of the darkest shade, and most 
repulsive form.. But the faults which gross injustice 
alone could pass over without severe reprobation, we 
have ascribed to their true cause, — ^the corrupting influ- 
ence of a courtly education, and habits of unbounded 
self-indulgence upon a nature originally good; and 
although the sacred rules of morality forbid us to exone^ 
rate from censure even the admitted victim of circum- 
stances so unfriendly to virtue, charity^ as well as can- 
dour, p^mit us to add, that those circumstances should 
bear a far larger share of the reprehension than the indi- 
vidual, who may well claim our pity, while he incurs 
our censure. 

During the anxious period over which we have been 
passing, the licentiousness of the press had, as might be 
expected, reached its greatest height ; and the most un- 
measured attacks upon all the royal family, from the 
king downwards, were become as familiar as the com- 
munications of the Court Circular, or the weekly Gazette 
of prices and promotions. They thus became also about 
as harmless, and prosecution was never thought of for a 
moment. But after the loss of the IhII, the vindictive 
spirit of the regent was turned to the adversaries by 
whom he had been discomfited ; and then was begun a 
system of constant slander against private as well as 
public character, which sparea women married and un- 
married as little as men; and which was certainly never 
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before equalled in any part of the world. The old pre- 
dilection for this kind of warfare by which the Prince of 
Wales's younger days had been inspired, led men's 
minds to guess the quarter in which this plot against 
character and against society had been hatched ; and 
it was pretty weS understood that he who had formerly 
paid some tnousands of pounds for the damages mven 
against a newspaper to a young lady of rank, renaered 
obnoxious to him by her virtue, and therefore broadly 
impeached by the libel, was fully capable of planning 
and directing the gross and foul slanders which now 
habitually disfigured a portion of the periodical press. 
It was remarked, too, that those who patronized this 
vile species of political warfare, played a very safe 
game. If their slanders succeeded, their adversaries . 
were lowered, and all public men were sufferers in the 
end, to the no small benefit of the kingly power. If 
those slanders wholly failed, then the press was lowered, 
and its influence diminished, or even, destroyed — an ad- 
vantage still more precious to arbitrary power, because 
it was the disarming of its most powerful and deadly 
enemy. There can be little doubt that the latter alter- 
native for a long while was the event which happened. 
The value and effect of newspaper attacks on individual 
character has been incalculably lessened ; and the influ- 
ence of the periodical press is now confined to that 
which the force and the fairness of discussion gives it. 
The result is, that as an organ of instruction, its power 
is not at all diminished; it can still warn powerfully 
against bad measures, and lend an important help in 
farthering good ; but its terrors in the eyes of public 
men are exceedingly reduced; and they who would, 
some twenty years ago, have been staggered by a few 
invectives, or vexed by a satirical joke, now face the 
whole artillery, light and heavy, of ridicule and of defa- 
mation without ever seeming to flinch. 

These remarks, although of general application cer- 
tainly apply peculiarly to the newspaper press, whioh 
has, ever since the queen's case, become not only more 
unbrklled and violent in all attacks upon tlie measures 
of government, the institutions of the country, and the 

9* 
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Eublic conduct of public men, but incomparably more 
centious in every other respect, and more especially in 
slanderous attacks upon character. Nor are such at- 
tacks confined to the private feelings of pubUc men; 
they extend to unoffending individuals who never pass 
the bounds of a secluded me; to the aged who can no 
longer bear a part in the buade and contentions of the 
busy world ; to the young whose time for embarking on 
its troubled waves has not yet come ; to women whose sex, 
and fears, and delicacy, both forbid their meddling with ' 
public affairs, and should protect them against the hand 
of the libeller. The motives from which such attacks 
proceed are various, but among these the lucre of gain, 
in one shape or other, holds a very prominent place. If 
private spite is to be gratified, the dastardly wretch who 
dares not openly wound his antagonist, knows that for 
money he can command the pen and the press to serve 
his purpose, and minister to his revenge. A fraud of 
the grossest description is thus practised upon the pub- 
lic, and the utmost conceivable injustice is done to the 
party libelled. No one knows whose venom it is that 
the newspaper distils. To all appearance it proceeds 
from the impartial director of public opinion, — the faith- 
ful chronicler of passing events, — ^the calm reasoner on 
state affairs — who has been moved by the love of jus- 
tice, or sense of duty, to stoop from his eminence and 
pronounce sentence, which he also executes, on the 
offences of an individual. If the real truth were known 
— if all who read the libel were aware that the real 
writer is some one who has a grudge against the slan- 
dered person — some one whom he has offended in the 
discharge of his duty— some one who had become his 
enemy merely because he would not, to oblige him, 
betray a sacrJed trust— the arrow would fall harmless, 
and the infamy rest and settle upon the slanderer alone. 
Cases have come out in the courts of the most respect- 
able and retired individuals being foully calumniated 
by some hired libeller, whom a rake had set on because 
he could not obtain consent to a marriage ; or because 
he owed a sum of monev of which repayment was de- 
manded. An instance has been often mentioned of a 
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great personage being crossed in his illicit amours by the 
virtue of their object, and revenging himself by making 
a reverend newspaper editor, whom he indemnified, and 
had to pay for, charge her with having had a bastard 
child. So judges are every day calumniated by those 
against whom, in discharge of their duty, under the 
obligation of their oaths, they have been obliged to 
decide causes. But to the public eye it seems as if 
the force of -truth extorted from the impartial editors 
of papers those remarks which are the base progeny 
of an illicit union between falsehood and revenge, 
{t is known that one newspaper having come under an 
engagement to a threatening prosecutor, whom it had 
libelled, never more to comment on his conduct, evaded 
the condition of its escape, at the instigation of the secret 
enemy, by reporting a long ex parte statement, which, 
by a concert between the conductor of the journal and 
the calumniator, he was to make ^* before the sitting 
magistrate,'* on pretence of what is called ** asking his 
assistance and advice" — a mode of proceeding out- 
raging all justice, and which never would be resorted 
to, were not the press, with its hundred mouths, ready 
to record and repeat all that passes behind the back of 
the party accused, but which makes the press subser- 
vient to the malice, or the yet baser designs of every 
villain who may bear a grudge against his neighbour. 

But the most vile considerations of sordid interest are 
in a yet more hateful form, mingled with the conduct of 
the slanderous press. In fact, that great engine of public 
instruction, and powerful ally of freedom is prostituted to 
uses, of which the unreflecting part of the community are 
little aware, and all, perhaps, but a few, chiefly in the up- 
per ranks of life, are completely ignorant. The universal 
publicity which is its grand achievement, the power which 
the periodical portion of it possesses of making whatever 
is once printed in a single newspaper, read in every vil- 
lage and hamlet throughout the whole empire, provided 
it be only of a nature to excite any interest of whatever 
description — can hardly exist, and not be liable to one 
very grievous abuse. If there lives any person of weak 
nerves, and who would rather pay a sum of money than 
have his infirmities exposed to this universal gaze, from 
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which no seclusion, no modesty, no humility of preten- 
sions, can withdraw, for an instant, those whom the 
press marks for its prey ; and if there be some other per- 
son aware of his weakness, and base enough to make it 
hi;3 gain ; the villitin is the unhappy man's master, and 
may have as much of his money as the necessity of 
providing for his own subsistence, can spare to the use 
of the unprincipled extortioner. The folly is extreme, 
but the dishonesty is not inconsiderable, of those who 
endeavour to palliate what no man dares defend, by 
describing the office thus performed by the press as a 
kind of police, and its tendency as preventive of mis- 
conduct in private life. It greatly augments the num- 
ber of private immoralities^ and it prevents none. The 
things which men are most unwilling to have made 
food for the diseased appetite of the public, are far 
more frequently mere weaknesses, or personal pecu- 
liarities, than crimes ; vice is far more bold and reck- 
less, and difficult to cow by threats, than folly or infir- 
mity. Nor is the disposition to yield and to pay always 
occasioned by a person's own weaknesses ; those of his 
near connexions, their faults, but almost as much 
their mental and bodily afflictions, all furnish the hold 
over delicate minds, feelings of pure affection, and even 
^ manly sensibility, and minister to the machinations 
of the wretches whose offences are rife, whose success 
is prodigious, and whose security is almost assured. 
They thus, by driving their trade of threats, amass 
large sums of money, and the very nature of their victinas, 
and the article which ^hey prostitute themselves to deal 
in, gives the law no terrors for them. The^ enforcement 
of the law implies pubUcity, and it is by threatening 
publicity that the offence is perpetrated. Their whole 
power is derived from one consideration ; that whatever 
one newspaper will consent to publish, must find its way 
into all the rest, provided the matter is of any interest ; 
and this it can easily be made, even^if relating to an 
obscure individual, though the universal publication of 
this might be less certain ; but if the name of any person 
in a public station is involved, or of considerable rank, 
the universal publicity is certain. The fault here, as in 
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most of the crimes and abuses of the press, lies la great 
part with the public, and chiefly the fashionable pvrt, 
as it is termed, of the world ; so that, by a kind of retri- 
butive justice, they who chiefly contribute to give the 
engine of torment its power, are also those who most 
suffer by its working. There can be little doubt that if 
any one paper were to insert a story, garnished with 
high names, however manifest might be the im[yopriety 
of the publication, the other papers would run great risk 
by not also giving it to their readers ; so it is inserted 
with, perhaps, a comment, disapproving the original 
publication, but professing an unwillingness to withhold 
it, as it has already been made public; and possibly an 
offer is added to insert any contradiction that the parties 
may choose to give — a topic wWch demands some far- 
ther remark. 

The unwiUingness of all men to prosecute for libels, 
always naturally great, has been much augmented of 
late years, by the difficulty of obtaining verdicts from 
juries, who are themselves apprehensive of the attacks 
which will be made upon them individually, for months 
aflter the trial. For a court of law is, of all engines of 
publicity, the most powerful, having at its command 
the whole resources of the press, with a good many 
peculiar to itself; and it gives not merely universal cii^- 
culation to the subject-matter of its proceedings, but a 
degree of authority, fatal to their objects. Whoever, 
then, would do his duty to the community by prose- 
cuting a libel, must lay his account with enregistering 
his frailties in an imperishable record and niaking a 
belief in them the faith of the whole world. It is true, 
the libeller is also severely handled, and the fears of the 
press and its victims, are undoubtedly mutual; legal 
proceedings being an object of especial and very natural 
dread to all editors and proprietors of works or papers.. 
But the punishment can only.be inflicted by the ab- 
solute sacrifice of the individual who proceeds, and 
he must lay his account with aggravating his own an- 
noyance tenfold, for the sake of preventing others from 
being similarly troubled hereafter. It thus hapjpens that' 
but very rarely are any proceedings instituted against 
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the ofltedersy who everyday pollute the press with their 
defhmation. But farther, the powers of the i^ss, mu«» 
tually hostile on all other matters, ails in firm and com- 
pact alliance in what regards their common interest-r* 
they do their utmost at all times, to discourage prosecur 
tions and actions for libel. Their rule is a convenient 
one, certainly, and however gross the absurdity of the 
reason given for it, they find it almost universally re* 
ceived. If any one proceeds at law, for an attack 
upon his character, they assume that be must feel him* 
self justly accused, else why not trust to his reputation; 
but if he be of liberal politics, he is, moreover, charged 
with deserting his principles, by invading the press and 
stifling discussion. But if he is attacked and does 
nothing, then they never fail to pronounce that he dares 
not, because conscious of guilt. When, however, any 
indication appears of a desire to take the law, then 
** our columns " are freely offered to explain or defend ; 
he is at liberty " to send nis own statement," which will 
be inserted ^' with the strict regard to justice, that has 
always distinguished us.'' So that every newspaper is 
erected into a tribunal, before which any person maybe 
cited; if he makes default, judgment goes against him; 
if he appears, he enjoys the advantage of contesting in 
lys own person, with an unknown adversary, while the 
scales are Held by those who, having begun by taking 
part against him, are too ready to help the lulling 
defamer, because success is in part their own, or at aU 
events conduces to their safety. - As for any newspaper 
ever -admitting that it has fallen into an error, or is in 
the wrong, or even that it has been hasty, or is capable, 
like other mortals, of erring in any respect, that is wholly 
out of the question ; so thai when by the most grdss and 
palpable blunder, some wholly groundless statement has 
once been made, however it may be exposed elsewhere, 
and shown to have been some mere error of a name, or a 
date, or plain and downright misapprehension of a word 
or a fact, the mistake becomes the rule and canon of 
the paper for ever ; and all that serves to prop it up is 
carefully given, and even dwelt upon, with a supfures* 
sion of all that tends to expose and correct it Nay, it 
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is wdl for the 4uckle88 wight who has been the ofily suf« 
fer^y and of course the innocent cause of the error, if he 
do not incur the perpetual hostility of the paper, and be 
inisconstruedy and misrepresented, and attacked on all 
other occasions, merely because it wa9 in defaming him 
that the paper got itself into a scrape. 4-iid to aU this 
the preposterous state of the law, which throws every 
impediment in the way of just prosecutions — ^prorents an # 
injured party from seeking redress, in the only way in 
which he can defy his accuser to prove his charge — 
presses unjustly upon the publisher jp one thing — in 
another, as unjustly oh the party defamed— encourages 
chicailery — protects anonymous slanderers, — affords no . 
inducement to authors coming forward openly and 
avowedly in their own namest^and leaves it at all 
times impossible for editors to ascertain either the na- 
ture or the amount of the risk they run, and the means 
by which they make themselves secure. Under this 
defective system, the press has been at times oppreaipd, 
and at times, from the excess of the legal abuses, has 
revelled in lioiKitipusness with absolute impunity; re* 
potation has been at all times ill protected^ and a habit 
has grown up among judges and juries, o/ administering 
a bad law so badly, as to make it much worse than the 
legislature gave it them ; so that, to instance but one of 
many defects; a slandered man, havmg but a single pro- 
ceeding open to him, by which he can vindicate his 
character, and defy a proof of the imputation — sues for 
damages — runs the risk of a conspiracy between writer 
and publisher proving falsehoods by false «wearing 



* Not only is no kind of obstacle thrown in the way of the skolkinn^ 
assassin nf character, by making if, for instance, the rule, that upon 
proof of a defendant being the real author, he should, in a eriminal 
proceeding, be suffered to give evidence of the truth of his libel, afler 
due notice to the prosecutor; but the law allows a kind uf proceeding, 
which prevents many an honest man from proceeding against his de* 
ftjner. The author conceals himself, and iBdemnifies Uie publisher. 
T/be latter is sued, and pleads in justification, that is, avers the nift- 
ters of the libel to bo true. Ifc then produces as his witness the real 
defamer, who pretends to know the thingA he has sworn, and being a 
eompeteat witness, if be denies the indemnity, his evidence, in all 
probability ancontradietedt feeuroi the eeotpt of all parties* 
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against him — succeeds in obtaining a verdict, and re^ 
ceives from the *^ intelligent jury/' under the direction 
of the impartial judge, that the cfamaget should* be 
*^ adequate but moderate/' a verdict assessing the value 
of his character at some thirty pounds in London and 
Middlesex, and fifteen in the country. 

After the case of the queen was over, and while her 
^enemies turned the current of their spite, exasperated 
by vengeance after their discomfiture, into the foul 
channels of periodical defamation, it was understood 
that her majestybi advisers .were prevented from pro* 
ceeding against her defamers, by the difficulties which 
the state of the law interposed. She suffered with the 
rest of the community from the abuses of the press ; but 
from one of its consequences, she was altogether ex<- 
empt. Upon her firm soul, the menaces of the profes- 
sional defamer fell powerless; the daily and hourly 
attempts of those abandoned ruffians, who, knowing 
tbi^ the press armed them with the boundless power of 
publication, threaten weak minds with that universal 
exposure, were, in the queen's case, irtboUy fruitless; 
not one ferlhijg of her money was ever expended in 
averting a menace or silencing a defamer, any more 
than in bribing a witness, or gaining an adversary ; and 
the only sum she is ever known to have given in any 
connexion whatever with the press, is said to have re- 
lieved a celebrated writer from a verdict obtained 
against him in a court of justice, upon a matter which 
had no connexion whatever either with the queen or 
her supporters. 

The abuse of the press, to which we have been 
referring," has a pervading influence that can hardly be 
conceived, and the editors and other responsible con: 
ductors of it are really fully as much the victims of it as 
the instruments. They are wholly incapable of making 
themselves partakers in it, with a few vile exceptions; 
so are they, with the same exceptions, wholly free froqj^ 
aH charge of accepting brib^, to resist or suppress 
matters affecting individuals. But unless they exercise a 
sharpness of eye, and control with a firm hand, and which 
is next to impossible, are never thrown off their guard, 
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they otnnot ]xneireQt the powerful engine which is under 
theif dirflction from being pointed by the malice or the 
covetousnes» of individuals, often unknown to them, so 
as to farther the plots in which this base traffic of threats 
consists. The extent to which the vile trade is driven 
can hardly be conceived. All public rficn^ especially 
all men in office, nay, most persons of both sexes who 
move in the eye of the world, experience its effects, or 
at least perceive symptoms of it almost daily. We have 
heard men high in the public service declare that they 
hardly ever knew a complaint or a remUnstrance from a 
disappointed suitor for promotion which did not thraw 
out intelligible threats, by hints, by references to other 
appeals, by allusion to an impartial public, or often by 
the use of a single word far more vague than any of 
these expressions, but the meaning of which could Ibe 
doubted. Nay, we have heard in the same quarters, 
that very many applications for favours, most respect- 
fully couched, contain some suggestions, as if it woulMt 
not less for the interest of the minister than of his suitor, 
that the prayer ittould be listened to. In other instances 
where the firmness and integrity of the gjeat nwin him- 
self are such as to make any threats unavailing, or even 
perilous, he is approached by friends and by connexions 
who are gained over to favour the petitioner by threats 
applied to them. But the most extensive branch of the 
threatening trade looks to mere pecuniary profit. Some- 
times a sum is extorted; sometimes an annuity — not 
seldom, the payment of a tradesman's exorbitant de- 
mand, to avoid " exposure in a court of justice." Of 
all this detestable commerce, the press, but especially the 
newspaper press, is the mainspring, without which not 
one of its operations could be preferred to any extent 
whatever. The late Lord Dudley had a custom of 
saying that it had reduced assassination to a mere 
question of prudence — meaning, that when men are 
k|pt in a state of torment and irritation by this system 
OTCXtortion, all other feeljpgs merge in the resolution of 
self-def«nce. But there are otherjrisks vdjiich the press 
encounters, and from which nothing can save it but a 
most rigorous exercise of far greater vigilance than is 
VOL. I. — 10 
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aow displayed ; an abstinence from draggins forward 
private persons into public view; above aU» a rigid 
determination that, whoever connected witji any news- 
paper establishment shall be once caught taken advan- 
tage of his access to its columns, in order to gratify 
any private ^ite, much more any sordid propensitj:^ 
shall that instant cease for ever to have any connexion 
with, or employment in it. T^ae rule should be, that 
any editor or proprietor who finds out any of his writers 

*to have had a private grudge against any one whom he 
has been attacking, must immediately be dismissed, and 

► with notice of the ground of dismissal to all the other 
papers. In truth, the offence is that of gross dishonesty 
and breach of trust.* 

To the abuses by newspapers and pamphleteers are 
now to be added those committed by booksellers and 
publishers on a larger scale. Select society and its 
manners, conversations of deceased persons into whose 
ngio^ths any slander against the living may be safely put, 
collections of letters, with anecdotes of their writers, 
ai^ those to whom they are addressed^ have become a 
most favourite branch of reading with the thoughtless 
public ; and accprdingly there is no expense to which 
avaricious and unprincipled publishers will not go in 
providing food for this diseased appetite. Here, again, 
the great market for the vile commodity is found among 
the upper classes, who, by a just retribution, are them- 
selves the victims of the slanderous authors. Men of 
rank, and ladies of fasfcion, never reflect while they pay 
for a book exposing their rivals or their friends, that 
their own turn may come next, and their own private 
life be made sport for the town before the London 
season is over. As notfcing published is now attended 
with the smallest risk of prosecution or action, a pub- 
lisher has only to reckon the profits by the number of 
copies he can sell ; and the cost by the sum the manu- 
script is purchased for ; and as the copies sold will be 

* An offence of a very similar kin^ is sometimes char^able upon 
reviews, that of lijlkingr articles against works from rivals in the same 
walk of Ietter8,-*>a8 from rival translators, or writers that are known 
to have a hostile feeling towards others. 
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many in proportion to the venom which pervades the 
book, the number of private persons who are exposed 
in it, the delicacy of the subjects of exposure; so will 
the price paid be low in proportion as the station of 
the author is mean, and his or her fortunes desperate. 
A double security is thus aflfbrded that the'publications 
will be of the very worst description in every respect ; 
that abominable slanders will pervade the whole ; that 
disclosures offensive to every feeling of delicacy, out-^ 
raging even common propriety, will stud each page ;' 
and that the want of all tatent, learniagv style, correct- 
ness, literary merit of every kind, will be only atoned ' 
for by the malignity or the indecency of the details. To 
discourage such an infamous traffic is the interest — the 
direct personal interest— of every man and every woman 
in the country. Every man who Jieeps a body-servant 
— every womfti who has a waiting-maid — nay, every 
one who is upon terms of intimacy with any person 
having a waiting-maid, or corresponding with such a 
p^son — is directly interested in the failure and the 
punishment of such panders to the depraved taste of the 
publie, as those publishers^ In the case of the work 
before us, Mn Colbum has induced a lady of rank to 
foe his caterer and accomplice, at the cost, as he him- 
self states, of £1000; he will next find it better worth 
his while, perhaps, to give this lady's Abigail fiftv 
guineas for her letter-box, or for a MS. which will 
probably show more literary ajpility than that of her 
malicious mistress* 

It may, ho\^ver, be asked in what way any danger 
is to approach the press — ^that " great power in the 
state,*' as it has often been termed, and most aecurately 
—"the new power in Europe," as Mr. Wyndham 
called it— '* the fourth estate in the monarchy," as others 
phrase it ? Its great influence is not denied ; but we 
deny altogether that it is invulnerable or invincible. 
Let the abuse of which we have spoken but proceed a 
little farther ; let it go on unchecked and unabated as it 
now exists ; and it is our firm belief, that instead of 
crouching and complaining of these fhctSy men will 
begin to defend themselves against the unseen tyrant • 
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with many heads^the only desppt-who^ himself living 
and thriving by assassination, is exempt from a fate and 
a fear to which all siude and ordinary despots are 
subject, as the only check to their enorniiiies, and the 
only control of their caprice. Oppression pushed beyond 
a certain pit#h never fails to rouse its victims, and beget 
the spirit of resistance. That hour may well be thought 
to approach, when it has so often been said in free 
England that the country is happy where the press is 
fettered; that the price we pay for the liberty of the 
press in its gross abuses is all too dear ; and that if we 
can only preserve our public liberty by an individual 
thraldom which makes life uncomfortable, the balance 
is a loss by the bargain. Nor can any inference be 
drawn against the practicability of resistance from the 
aJ||©rtive attempts already made. ' They were deservedly 
abortive because they were directed agliinst the per- 
fections of the press, and not against its crimes ; nay, 
the attacks upon it were made by the very men who 
were, for their own most nefarious purposes, fostering 
its^worst of&nces against society, and profiting by them. 
Instead of assailing the libeller or the violator of do- 
me^ic peace— the venal or the malignant wretch who 
encroaches upon the privacy of secluded life, to gratify 
his own spite, or feed for Iqcre the foul appetite of 
others, — the daring writer was attacked who denounced 
abuse and corruption,.who invaded tyranny in its strong- 
holds, who ventured to think for himself upon the great 
questions of church aiM state, and taught the people to 
follow his bright example. Mean while private slander 
was propagated by the very parties who would secure 
immunity for public delinquency by silencing the press ; 
and while no discussion of the measures of state and 
the conduct of statesmen was tolerated, hired assassins 
were set on to run down by scurrilous falsehoods the 
character of all who dared oppose the career of oppres- 
sion or malversation. The Constitutional Association, 
as it called itself — the Bridge Street Gangy as the people 
soon learned to nick-name it — had no better object than 
to silence free^ discussion of public affairs; and it was 
in close alliance with the party which, under the royal 
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patronage, on the same occasion, the acquittal of the 
queen, seduce# and polluted the press to defame all who 
espoused the cause of justice against tyranny. Yet had 
that association been established for a praiseworthy 
purpose, and with consistent views — had the same 
numbers and funds been collected together for the 
punishment of whatever paper drove a trade in slander 
— ^had its members strenuously exerted themselves to 
enforce t|fi whole law — that is, the criminal law, against 
all private libels, whether in the books of the Mr. Co)- 
burns, or the pamphlets of Mrs. Clarke, or the news- 
papers of each week and each day — who can entertain 
a doubithat the press would have speedily been defeated, 
been purified, been exalted, by restoring it to the proper 
and dignified officeof teaching the people and overawing 
their rulers ? The community wo^ild have gained much, 
but, in truth;" the press woulcT have gained much 
more, by such a defensive league of all respectable and 
iirm-minded men against its intolerable abuses. Nor can 
the time now be far distant when some man of irre- 
proachable life, in public and -hi jprivate, of sufficient 
authority with his countrymen to ensure co-operation, 
and of capacity fit for so important a service, will urise 
amongst us, and worthily execute the importaVit mission of 
leading the rerolt against unknown oppressors; and, if 
not destroying the invisible tribunal which now domi- 
neers over the community, at least restraining within 
due bounds its lofty pretensions, and compelling it to 
wholly abstain from the excesses that have rendered it 
hateful to God and man. 

But if it shall be said that we must take the bad with 
the good — that not great institution, no p(>werful instru- 
ment is exempt from the liability to be abused which 
attends all the works of man and all his exertions — and 
that the evils of which we are so loudly complaining, 
cannot be extirpated or prevented without endangering, 
perhaps destroying the freedom of the press itself — ^we 
make answer, that no persons have ever been more 
constantly the strenuous and lincompromising/riands of 
that freedom than ourselves ; and? that we give the *, 
best earnest of our sincerity when we add the expres-^ 

♦10 
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sion of our wish even to accept of this gr^at security 
for public liberty with all its encroachtients on indi- 
vidual comfort, to which our remarks have been di- 
rected IF WE CAN HAVE IT ON NO OTHER TEltg^. But thcO 

we must first be satisfied that this is a necessary condi- 
tion, and that there is no possibility of severing the clog 
from the benefit. No reasoning can convince us of any 
such thing. Past experience is all the other way ; for 
the press never was more free in the right 9Bd whole- 
some sense, than when private feelings were spared, 
nor ever more harassed with state protections than 
during some periods of licentious invasion of private 
society. A trial of measures devised for its ]ftirifica- 
tion — ^its restoration to former purity — can alone show 
that the country must be put to the sad election of losing 
tiie best security for ifs liberty, or suffering the present 
intolerable evils of unbridled licentioifi publication. 
The wretched libellers and threateners, and the disre- 
putable booksellers of whom we have lieen compelled 
to speak, are the only portion of society who can pretend 
the least interest iq th4 most prodigious abuse of our 
times. Where is the man courageous enough to pre- 
tend*that the constitution of England is in jeopardy if 
Mr. Colburn shall no longer be suffered to tempt per- 
sons of feeble understanding, and destitut^eof all honour- 
able feeling, into a partnership with himself, by giving 
them a share of the profits derived from publications 
outraging all the feelings of our nature, and on subjects 
with which the public at large have absolutely no con- 
cern ? 

One topic remains, a plausible one, but a fallacy still. 
The feelings thus outraged are said to be those only of tiie 
higher and more fastidious circles, and, above all, of 
public men, who, it is said, must lay their account with 
suffering for the public good ; must steel their minds 
against being too sensitive to attacks upon their private 
life ; and must persuade their connexions, how retired 
soever their habits, to be as callous as themselves. But 
we ask„ii it is rarely just to public men, that because 
"their lives are given up to the service of their country, 
therefore, they should be the only portion of its inhabi- 
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tants whose feelingi may be outraged with impunity? 
{s there any thing like justice in proscribing tte class 
of society most devoted to their dutie^s^ and proclaim- 
ing^ that upon them alone may be inflicted, what, to all 
others, would be the extreme of torture? But, we far- 
ther ask, if there is any wisdom in this cruel proscrip- 
tion? How often is it said that the character of public 
men is public property ? Then has the public a less in- 
terest in their character being really pure, honest, high- 
spirited, gentle, and kind, than in their enjoying the 
reputation merely of those excellent virtues ? But can 
the ingenuity (9f a fiend devise so effectual a method of 
making #iem the very reverse of all this, as making 
their souls callous in the most tender points of alll 
The state of the press is every day bringing matters 
nearer and nearer to the point when no man can sub- 
mit to serve the country who has either nice feelings of 
honour and reputation, or a refined sensibility of heart 
— and we feel perfectly convinced, that the loss is pro- 
digious which its service must sustain by so miserable 
a selection as must soon be ma4e c^ those qualified to 
engage in it. 

This is the rational view of the matter, and pk|ces 
in its true light the impolicy of sanctioning the abuse 
comfflained of tby destroying all regard for reputation 
in the most important members of society. But after 
all, we are disposed to place our refutation of the fallacy 
upon higher ground, reverting to our first topic — ^namely, 
the crying imustice of it to those whose feelings are so* 
outraged. The infiictio!i of pain is never justifiable 
unless for some great public purpose. This principle 
is the foundation of our only right even to punish 
offenders. How much more strongly does it apply t() 
the case of unoffending parties? See how we even 
treat the lower animals I All men cry out against ex- 
periments, the cruelty of which is out of all proportion 
to the amount or the utility of the knowledge thus ob- 
tained; and no philosophical inquirer is allowed to. push 
his experiments so far as to torture rabbits anddop, unless 
there is a reasonable prospect of an investigKon thus ' 
conducted, leading to some discovery highly beneficial 
to mankind. What possible right then can theColburns 

i 
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wad tbeir like have to tartore the fediogs of living per- 
sons b^ pablications which can only slake their own 
thirst of profit, or food to the prurient and diseased ap- 
petites of the idle or the malignant? Their crimes 
would be unpardonable were even some gratification of 
scientific curiosity the purpose of the oflknder, unless 
that curiosity referred to matters of great moment, 
which might justify the pain whereby it was purchased. 
When the only possible fruit of ofience is money to the 
criminal, and corruption to the public — ^there is nothing 
but aggravation in every view that can be taken of their 
delinquency. 

We have, in the course of these remarks, tiscussed 
a subject of such paramount importance, that we hardly 
think any other ever broached by us since the com- 
mencement of our labours, five-and-thirty years ago, 
possess the same deep and universal and permanent 
interest. We trust that the discussion may have its 
due effect with the reader of at least fixing his attention 
upon the question in all its various relations. Aware, 
as we must be, t^t the other matters handled in this 
long paper will be apt at first sight to appear more 
interesting and more attractive, because treating more 
upon personal topics, we, nevertheless, are profoundly 
impressed with the vastly superior cIaim»to attention of 
this latter part of the article; and we make it our most 
earnest request that this portion may be suffered to be- 
come the subject of deliberation and calm reflection 
among all who value the best interests of society. To 
those who regard the great uses of the press itself, and 
its high destinies, if kept pure, we chiefly make our 
appeal. The grievous abuses we have been exposing 
kre fatal to that great engine of public instruction; 
and while they present the most cheering prospect to 
the bigoted enemy of reformation and the interested 
adversary of liberty — to the friend of darkness and the 
ally of tjrrants — ^they offer nothing but despair to the 
advocate of human improvement and the assertor of the 
rights of man. The most superficial of observers alone 
can for a moment imagine that we have been setting 
ourselves in opposition to the press. As well might he 
be called an enemy of the city who would cleanse its 
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sewers of the '< perilous stuff'' that threatens to lay its 
population waste with pestilence, — as well toight the 

Ehysician, endowed with courage to stand between the 
ving and the dead, and stay that plague, be deemed the 
enemy of man, because he applied the remedy needful 
for the malady wherewithal his patient had been stricken. 
And now we assuredly feel the swift descent which 
we make from subjects of such surpassing interest and 
importance, as the great characters of the past age, 
and the gross abuses of the press, to the work before 
us, remarkable only for displaying in equal and in ample 
measure, the almost ignorance of the one, and the most 
striking example of the other. But the duty which will 
be expected of us must be performed ; and we have no 
right to let the dulness and feebleness with which a 
bad purpose is executed act as a screen to shelter the 
vile intention from justice. The origin, the nature, 
and the execution of this book, therefore, claim a few 
remarks. 

A woman of the highest rank, by birth at least, is 
openly stated to be its author. Her name has been 
repeatedly given in the newspapers, without any con- 
tradiction either from her accomplice, the publisher, or 
from herself, or from any one else under the sanction 
of a real name. A highly respectable journal of a 
political and literary nature,* in an article devoted to 
the subject, gave vent to the feelings of just indignation 
at the offence committed, and charged it on Lady 

•Charlotte Campbell, (now Bury,) by name. Still, no 
denial has proceeded either from herself, her publisher, 
or her friends. That Mr. Colburn gave a thousand 
pounds for the manuscript, and that it is the work of a 
woman, is all we know to have been told of the plot by 
him ; and that has appeared under his own hand, and 
the hand of a correspondent, a military gentleman, 
who, justly offended at certain untrue matters published 
in it, in regard to an amiable and respected relative. 



* Quarterly Review* The observationB on Queen Caroline, in the 
article ailaded to, are dictated by frreeX prejudice and some political 
rancour. 
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thought proper to address a letter of inquiry to the pub- 
lisher. One thing is quite certain in aU this ; Lady C. 
Campbell (otherwise Bury) mi^ht in one hour remove 
all doubt on the subject; so might Mr. Colbum; and as 
both knew of the universally received belief, and neither 
has taken any steps whatever to dispel it, we are enti- 
tled to conclude, either that she is the authbr, or that 
he has made it worth her while to pass for such, and in 
either case she must bear the blame. That he would resent 
as an injury to him in his trad^ any doubts seriously ex- 
pressed on this head, no one can pretend to deny; for 
the whole value (such as it is) of the details contained 
in the book, depends upon their being vouched by the 
authority of some one who had been in the queen's 
household. And here begins the ground of aU the 
charges to which this woman is exposed by the scan- 
dalous business. For Lady C. Campbell was in the 
household of the queen when Princess of Wales, and 
she was received into it as an act of kindness well 
suited to Aat illustrious lady's charitable disposition. 
Knowing that Lady Charlotte had been left in poor cir- 
cumstances, with the burden of a large family, by her 
husband's death, she conceived that humanity required 
her to accede to the application, on the suggestion 
made, and gave a woman of narrow meansi of alto- 
gether unexceptionable conduct, and of manners and 
figure extremely pleasing, the convenient addition to her 
income of a few hundreds a-year. It is said, — sucha pas- 
sage being naturally now called to mind by her late un-^ 
expected conduct, — ^that a friend' of the princess being 
asked by her> while deliberating upon the appointment, 
if the proposed' lady was a sate and trust-worthy per- 
son or one likely to gossip and make mischief in a house 
well known to be infested with spies and other vermin, 
replied with something like indignation at the doubt, 
^* Madam, she is a gentlewoman, ay, and sister to the 
most honourable ancT amiable gentleman of the age!" 
The feelings of her royal highness's friend may be con- 
ceived, if she should have survived to read the records 
of this high-born gentlewoman's treachery. Little 
could it then have entered into his mind, that she was 
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occupied, while in Waiting, with committing to paper 
all she saw, and beard, and misunderstood, or compre- 
hended not at all, in order that she might afterwards 
turn her portfolio to account, and sell the confidence of 
her kind mistress for the means of decking her own 
person in the costly tawdriness of younger days ! 

If there Jbe any thing in this book more stupid thaa 
another, where all is marked with want of sense as 
much as of sound principle and right feeling, it is the 
absurd trick of pretending that it is the work of a man. 
How is this silly falsehood kept up 1 We need give no 
farther proofs than the princess's familiar letters and 
notes, published with the most unblushing effrontery, m 
in which she addresses, the author in all the familiarity 
of persons writing to those of their own sex. However, 
we at once put down the base fabrication by a letter 
from Mr. C. K. S. at Christ Church, Oxford, stated to 
be addressed to the author as a man, and in which oc- 
curs the following passage, which we presume is not in 
the style of the inmates of Christ Church, when address- 
ing their male correspondents. 

'< I have finished your portrait and it is not like, so I 
have met the fate of all my painting predecessors. Yet 
to catch your lordship's likeness would not be quite im- 
possible, if this system of galvanism could be improved, 
and four painters of ancient times rendered as lively by 
it, as a pig's tail is at present. I would K)use from his 
dull repose, Titian, to paint y6ur head ; Sir Peter Lely, 
your neck ; Vandyke, your hands ; and Rubens for the 
draperies and back ground of the picture ; — then, per- 
chance, oner might have something worth looking at ; — 
as matters stand, I confess I am in utter despair." 

The first thing that strikes any one who reads these 
volumes, is the detestable conduct of any person living 
in a select society, and keeping minutes of every un- 
guarded expression, notes of each thoughtless and care- 
less action, and copies of any hasty or unreflecting 
letter, for the purpose of afterwards coining the whole 
into money, by exposing all to the public gaze. But 
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after this first impressioD is effaced, and the indignation 
has subsided which it had occasioned, the next surprise 
is that any person of the rank of a gentlewoman should 
deem it worth her while, for a psutry sum of money, 
to sacrifice her station in society ; and make it nearly as 
impossible for any persons of respectable condition, nay, 
for any who prudently set a value on their own personal 
safety, to admit her under their roofs, as if she had 
been convicted of an infamous crime. It is said, indeed, 
that she threatens society ^th a fresh outrage, not in 
the shape of dull and unreadable novels, but of letters 
received from all her friends. Then we will say that it 
is their own fault if she or her publishing accomplices 
shall execute tlfis menace. Every person who has ever 
written her a letter ought to have an injunction bill ready 
to put on the file of the court of chancery the instant 
any such work appears. The property of letters is 
partly in the writer of them, and the receiver has no 
right whatever to publish them without the writer's 
leave. As for property in a book like the present, 
there is, there can be, no copyright at all in it ; and we 
speak the deliberate opinion of the heads of the law, 
when we say that any one may pirate it with perfect 
impunity — the court giving no kind of protection to so 
slanderous a publication. Mr. Colbum has, therefore 
spent bis money to no purpose, and will find it a poor 
speculation to repeat a like adventure. 

But really the stupidity and gross ignorance which 
prevail through every page of it, are sufficient to de- 
prive this work of any sale, and the purchaser of a copy- 
right of any profit. It is wonderful how any person of 
the authoress's rank in society, should evince so little 
knowledge of the world in which she ought to have 
lived. Every page demonstrates that she had never as- 
sociated with the good company of her day. She is as 
wholly ignorant of the tone, and as much at a loss re- 
specting the meaning, of refined conversation, as if she 
had come from the provinces, and never been in the so- 
ciety of the capital. It is plain, indeed, that she is out 
of her element. Astonished at matters which are fami- 
liar, and of hourly occurrence, — receiving without the 
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least remark things which should stagger persons inured 
to refined converse, — utterly unable to comprehend men 
and things which are known as the a, b, c of all who 
live in the higher circles of London, — every page shows 
that a person has obtained admission to society wholly 
new to her, and is among those whose intercourse is 
foreign to her habits of life. Endless mistakes — ridicu- 
lous confusions of persons and of things--<:onstant 
inability to comprehend what is the matter — ^^are the in*- 
evitable result. But the construction of the difficult 
passages is always the same, — the blank is always filled 
up in one way — the unknown meaning is without any 
exception always given in a single unvaried direction— >• 
the uncharitable, the malignant, the spiteful, the cruel, 
above all, the slanders are seasoned the highest, and 
concentrated the most strongly, when levelled the most 
bitterly against the royal mistress, patroness, benefac- 
tress of the author — against her whose charitable hand 
had been timely extended to relieve her wants by re- 
ceiving her in the household, and whose bounty in an 
extra largess of money, the pages of this very work 
itself record, after the period of her service had expired* 

Nor is the princess herself the only subject of misap- 
prehension, and of uniform, or all but uniform, slander. 
Hardly a person is mentioned who does not afford op- 
portunities for displaying alternately the dulness and the 
malevolence of the writer. No matter how little these 
may be obtruded upon the public eye by their position in 
society or their conduct in private life : no matter how 
little connected they may be with the court of the late 
queen ; it suflices that th!eir names should be named — 
that the recollection of them should come across this 
gentlewoman — her pen is at once dipped in gall, and the 
scandal flows. The publisher, no doubt, gave a hmt 
that an abundance of names would be required to make 
the book sell, and as he had given a large price, he had 
a right to be heard. The stupid affectation of initials 
and dashes is anotheir trick to give mystery and pique 
curiosity, where, in case any one should mistake or be 
at the smallest loss to find out.who are meant, some- 
limes a cireumstance is added that at once fills up the 

voi« I. — 11 
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Uafiky and aometimes a note tells that Lady M 

C — - — means Lady Mary Coke. If a faint illusion 
be made in a private letter, written only for the eye it 
was addressed to» but here published to increase the 
selling value of the work, a commentary explains what 
the author's vanity is resolved should be no secret. Thus, 
''I suppose her royal highness alludes to Lady Charlotte 
Campbell, the beauty of the Argyll family of that day." 
Indeed the small traffic of malignity that is driven be- 
tween the author in the text, and a supposed editor in 
the notes, presents the very picture of p^tty trickery as 
well as detraction. If the text abuses, the note, with a 
stupid stare, expresses wonder at any person having 
such bad taste as to dislike such a one; if the text, by 
some rare chance, happens to praise, the note i^its out 
the author's venomous phlegm, which perhaps it waa 
thought better, for some purpose or other, that she should 
be able to deny, — as wnen a very near connexion of 
one who married her daughter is to be slandered, and 
the peace of a whole family irrecoverably destroyed, 
the libeller skulks into the note, for the purpose of being 
able to exclaim, ^ Thou canst not say 'twas I that did 
it." 

. If a sample be required of the breach of all trust and 
confidence with which this book throughout abounds, 
and which indeed is the very subject of it, and for which 
the publisher paid his thousand pounds, take the letter. 
Vol. I. p. 23» — or rather the extract of a letter — for it is 
curiously culled out from the original document, and is 
the only passage given. 

The princess expresses herself indiscreetly, certainly, 
but surdy not unnaturaUy, as if the death of her on- 

» firing tormentor would be the period of her troubles, 
ad me been guilty of the vile hypocrisy of pretending 
any the least sorrow for such an event, or the blasph^ay 
of prajring that it might not happen, we should equally 
have had the letter published and all the world would 
have turned from it with disgust This letter, as the 
publisher no doubt foresaw, has excited much indigna- 
tion, and the ereat indecency of it has been exclaimed 
against But let two very different offences be kqpt dis- 
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tinct in oar reprobation of theip, as they differ iQost 
widely in their nature. There is the offence of feeKng 
relieved at a cruel and heartless persecutor's decease, — 
her husband, indeed, — but only tne more inexcusable on 
account of the relation, the whole duties of which be 
habitually violated. No one can visit severely what 
every one must admit to have been a feeling all but una- 
voidable. There is also the indiscretion of expressing 
such natural feelings in writing, which, had the writing 
never met any eye but hers to whom alone the writer 
addressed it, .never could have called down a severe 
censure from any one who heard of it We live cer- 
tainly in an age, if not of canting, at least of a lax and 
defective morality, whose many olanks we seek to fill 
up with a very cheap kind of virtue — that of indigna- 
tion at other people's failing? and overdone views of 
their obligations; pretty much as dishonest goldsmiths 
put in bits of tinsel to minish the precious metals, and 
knavish coiners colour over copper and lead to make 
them pass for the current coin. The heroics into which 
some of our contemporaries have been thrown upon 
female delicacy and affection to husbands, by reading 
this publication, remind us very much of those mean 
practices; for we have looked in vain through the page 
that glows with such virtuous indignation at the mere 
indiscretion of one party, in order to find one solitary 
expression betokening even the most tempered disap- 
probation of the cruelty, the perfidy, and tne crimes by 
which the revengeful fife of the other party was filled 
up and disfigured. Wonderful, if not wUful, is the blind- 
ness of some menl How could it ever be imagined that 
their clipped morality shouU attract much respect — that 
this gross inconsistency should be overlooked even by 
the most careless reader? The husband is suffered to 
pass his life in tormenting his wife, — to turn her out 
of doors, — to live in open adultery from the hour of 
his marriage, — and afterwards to seek her life whom 
be had driven into strange society— while she is to be 
execrated as if she had done all this and wor^e, for 
merely giving vent to a feeling which every human 
being, evefy one lower than the ang<sls» must have enter- 
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tained, and which if she had not entertained, all men 
woqU have bdieved that they witnessed a miracle ! . 

In answer to a mass of scandalous gossip distributed 
over page after page, the greater part of which is 
unquestionably the creation of a malicious fancy uniting 
wim a dull understanding, and the rest a misconception 
of facts of mere royul idleness and caprice, it is quite 
suffici^it to say, that if the writer really believes all or 
half of the slanders that distil from ner pen — if she 
really was living in scenes so revolting to a woman of 
virtue, or even of ordinary refinement, as she would 
have us believe — ^why did she remain a day, or an hour, 
amidst such pollution? There was no tie of any kind 
to hold her ; no duty whatever to discharge ; no obli^- 
tion to bind. Had she chosen to go forth from the den 
of impurity, the door was open. She had been received 
into the household from motives of humanity ; in order 
to bestow this kindness so acceptable to h^ circum- 
stances, her fantastic habits had been overlooked, her 
dull society borne with. What kept her there then one 
hour after her virtue forbade a longer sojourn 7 She is 
in a dilemma from whence it would require far other 
ingenuity than hers to extricate herself. Either she is 
now saying the thing that is not; or she stamps herself 
with discredit by the confession of having submitted to 
degrading intercourse for the love of gain* She is like 
a witness who comes forward to inculpate herself, and 
whom no court believes. The tale she tells works her 
own discredit in the exact proportion of its injury to her 
deceased mistress. We believe this writer not to be the 
person she now would fain represent herself; indifferently 
as we think of her, she is not, by a great deal so bad as 
she would paint herself. She did not prostitute herself by 
living in scenes of impurity ; but she had heard things 
which made her suspicious ; she was deceived by jokes 
she understood not nor ever gave herself the trouble of ex^ 
amining ; — witness her swallowing all the nonsense told 
by the princess about her deceased sister. Princess Caro^ 
line, the very name alone being Plough to show the 
whole was a fiction, invented to play upon a fool ; she 
was imposed upon by interested agents who would fain 
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make her their tool ; she misconceived some things from 
not having lived in courtly company ; others she misun- 
derstood from natural incapacity ; and having once per« 
saaded herself that all was not right, whatever she saw 

Save birth to wrong impressions. But as she saw no^ 
ling in the least decisive, her belief at the time, and on 
the spot^ was not formed and fixed. She kept her place, 
therefore, as her predecessor Lady Douglas had done 
five years before ; and afterwards, from supposing she 
had seen much vice, her fancy suggested much that she 
never saw; she resolved to make a book for money,, as her 
predecessor had resolved for some such reason to make 
a trial ; and had the parties been still alive^ we are not 
at all sure that the parallel would not have been ren- 
dered complete, by a new ** Delicate Investigation,** in 
which she might form the prominent actor. 

There is nothing much more disgusting in this book 
than the cant of religion which pervades it. By that 
hard name we have assured a full right to call it, when 
we se6 it usually unaccompanied with charitv. Take 
one instance. Lord Abercorn had been visited with the 
most severe afflictions in the loss of his amiable family, 
abnost all of whom he had survived. He maintained a 
firm and erect posture under this storm of fate. To 
what use must the malicious writer of these volumes 
turn the mention of his misfortunes, but to record that 
he was an unbeliever? In all likelihood this is a fabri- 
cation or a mistake, arising^ from the marquis pushing 
aside some officious attempts of hers at increasing his 
sufferings by reading him a dull lecture. But she puts 
it broadly dpwn as a fact *^I wish I could give nim 
comfort, by advising him where to seek for it^ where 
alone it is to be found; but his heart is hardened, and 
he will not believe.*' The n«ne is here given at full 
length ; and in the very same para^aph mention is ma<ie 
ol something quite immaterial Miving occurred at a 
lady*s house— but her name is carefully wrapped up as 
Lady S i 

In the midst of att the abuse of the unfortunate ptm^ 
cess, which fefms the staf4e of these volumes, theu^ 
not to the exckirioii of attacks upon nearly every other 

11* 
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poson who happens to be named, we find one or two 
passages where the truth is so powerful that it lays slan- 
der low, and pierces through malevolence itsejfl We 
defy any human being to have displayed more refined 
delicacy of feeling, or been guided by a stricter regard 
to propriety and good taste, or to have shown in most 
dimcult circumstances more entire presence of mind, 
than the princess exhibits in the following passages ; the 
only extract we shall give from the author's own part 
of the work. 

" When we arrived at the opera, to the princess's, and 
all her attendants' infinite surprise, we saw the Regent 
placed between the Emperor and the King of Prussia, 
and all the minor princes, in a box to the right — ^ God 
save the king ' was performing when the princess en- 
tered, and consequently she did not sit down. I was 
behind ; ^p of course I coukl not see the house very dis- 
tinctly, but I saw the regent was at that time standing 
and applauding the Grassinis. As soon as the air was 
over, tne whole pit turned round to the princess's box 
and applauded her. We, who were in attendance on 
her roja\ highness,, entreated her to rise and make a 
courtesy, but she sat immoveablej and at last, turning 

round, she said to Lady " My dear, Punch's wife 

is nobody when Punch is present' We all laughed, 
but still thought her wrong not to acknowledge the com- 
pliment paid her; but she was right, as the sequel will 
prova *We shall be hissed,' said Sir W. GeH. *No, 
BO,' again replied the princess, with infinite good-humour, 
* I know my biuiiness better than to take £e morsel out 
of my husband's mouth; I am not to seem to know that 
the applause is meant for me till they call my name.' 
The prince seemed to verify her words, for he got up 
and bowed to the audience. This was construed into a 
bow to the princess, most unfortunately; I say most un- 
fortunately^ because she has been blamed for not return* 
ing it ; but I, who was an eye witness of the circum- 
stance, know the princess acted just as she ought to 
have done. The tact was, the prince took the applause 
to himself; and his firiends, or rather his toadies (tor they 
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do not deserve the name of friends,) to save him from 
the imputation of this ridiculQUs vanity, chose to say, ' 
that he did the most beautiful and elegant thing in the 
world, and bowed to his wife ! I 

'^When the opera was finished, the prince and his 
supporters were applauded, but not enthusiastically ; and 
scarcely had his royal highness left the box, when the 
people called for the princess, and gave her a very warm 
applause. She then ^ent forward and made three 
courtesies, and hastily withdrew. I believe she acted 
perfectly right throughout the evening — but every body 
tells a different story, and thinks differently. How tri- 
vial all this seems, how much beneath the dignity of 
rational beings ! But trifles make up the sum of earthly 
things — and in this instance this trivial circumstance 
affects the Princess of Wales's interests, therefore it be- 
comes of consequence for the true statement to be made 
known ; and as I was presait, I can and ^11 tell the 
truth. When the coachman attempted to drive home 
through Charles-street, the crowd of carriages was so 
immense it was impossible to pass down that street, and 
with difficulty the princess's carriage backed, and we 
returned past Carlton House, where the mob surrounded 
her carriage, and, having once found out that it was 
her royal highness, they applauded and huzzaed her 

royal highness till she, and Lady ^, and myself, who 

were with her, were completely stunned. The mob 
opened the carriage doors, and some of them insisted 
upon shaking hands with her, and asked if they should 
bum Carlton House. * No, my good people,' she said, 
• be quite quiet — let me pass, and go home to your beds.' 
They would not, however, leave off following her car- 
riage for some way, and cried out * Long live the Prin- 
cess of Wales, long live the innocent,' &c. &c. — She 
was pleased at this demonstration of feeling in her fa- 
vour, and I never saw her look so well, or behave with 
so much dignity. Yet I hear since, all this has been 
misconstrued, and various lies told." 

The second of these volumes opens with one of the 
most notable of the countless instances which they pre- 
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sent of the writer's being as completely in the dark 
upon the whole intercourse and meaning and society 
of the wits whom she met at the Princess of Wales's 
table', as if she had been transplanted from the house- 
keeper's room» She records a dinner at Kensin^n 
Palace, where the company was composed of Mr. Lut* 
trell, Mr. Nugent, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Ward, and Lord 
King. Of the latter she is pleased to say, for the pur- 
pose of at once destroying the whole credit of all the 
accounts she gives of other less known persons ; ** He 
is a very dull man. I never met him here or any where 
else before that I remember," (so that he mtisi be an 
obscure man as well as a dull one,) ^ nor can I con- 
ceive why the princess thought of inviting him. She 
must have some reasons ; such as making him useful; 
for he is neither ornamental nor agreeable." Now, it 
is so universally known that Lord King was one of the 
most distioguished men of his age, and not more for 
knowledge and great talents than for the powers of con- 
versation which made his society singularly delightful, 
that the reader of this passage is lost in amazement — 
the more so, that he who is represented as not orna- 
mental, was about the most handsome person of the 
day, as any painter could have informed this silly writer. 
But what follows is perfect. She represents herself as 
affected by the conversation taking turni, ** of quizzing 
Mr. Wilberforce ;" and so little did she know the tone 
of the society she was admitted to, that she was not 
aware of Mr. Wilberforce being the intimate friend and 
object of veneration of several of the company who in- 
dulged in this harmless pleasantry, as they were wont, 
from time to time, merely to plague Mr. Brougham, 
whose more intimate friendship with that great man 
used to call forth these sallies of mere good-humour from 
men, all of whom were as incapable of really laughing 
at, or underrating Mr. Wilberforce, as this dull author 
was of comprehending the tbne of those she was per* 
mtte^now and then to see. 

If her ignorance of men and things in English aocietv 
leads her into such mistakes, but never, be it observed, 
into gpod-natured or charitable ones, we may well ex- 
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pect that when the scene of her remarks is laid abroad, 
the page will be studded, at least as thick, with blunders. 
Among them, we hope, may be placed the story (vol. ii. p. 
95)of a duchess being for some time the favouriteof a cer- 
tain prince, she being, what this writer probably knew ilot 
the aunt of that serene personage. But not content with 
incest, she must needs charge the lady with -the profii- 
gacy of having admitted her coachman to her favours, 
in the same breath. In one single instance we retract 
or qualify our assertion, that all her misapprehensions 
are unfavourable to their objects. Speaking of Lord 
Glenbervie, whose great merits we do not at all deny, 
though they certainly were of another cast, she says, 
be was ^ famous, when at the bar, for being so very pro- 
found a lawyer that he was termed the very dungeon 
of law." 

It may possibly prove ^ farther qualification to what 
we have more than once observed of the untform ma- 
lignity displayed towards the princess, if we add that 
the proceedings, in 1820, on the bill of pains and penal- 
ties, seem to have animated this author with a mo- 
mentary enthusiasm in favour of her kind benefactress. 
But it is under the guidance of so very weak a head, 
that it can lend very little help to its object. ' Witness the 
indignation which she expresses (vol. ii. p. 397) against 
the queen's counsel for not *' hurling their briefs at the wig 
of the Lord Chancellor," and at which, and at their going 
oh with the evidence, to prove her majesty's innocence, 
instead of picking a quarrel with the House of Lords, 
by <* dashing the powder out of the lion-visaged, mane- 
like upper work of Eldon," she says, •* her heart swelled 
in her bosom to the size of thrice their hearts !" 

The reader of this article is already aware that the 
authoress of the book has thrown open her letter-box 
to the publisher, and he seems to have ransacked it with 
the mere purpose of garnishing its pages with distin- 
guished names, and without the least regard to the pro- 
priety of printing any given production, or indeed^ its 
contents possessing the smallest portion of interest. 
There are several letters given of the Princess of Wales, 
which contain absolutely nothing that anybuoMin being 
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can find the least entertainment in reading. Can any 
thing be more like a trick than advertising a book as 
containing original letters of Queen Caroline, when 
again and again all that you find to read is only such 
matter as the following, about equal in interest, and 
as well deserving to be printed as cards of invitation 
to dinner? 

" I am on the eve of sailing, which will be to-mor- 
row evening, as the wind is favourable, in the Jason 
frigate. Another brig is to carry all our luggage, bag- 
gage, and carriages. Captain King represents Jason 
himself. If the present wind is favourable to land at 
(illegible) continues, we shall arrive by the 12th of 
August; by the 15th I hope to be at Brunswickei I 
intend only to remain in my native country ten or fifteen 
days, after which I'ishall set out immediately for Swit- 
zerland, in the beginning of September. My intention 
still is to remain at Naples for the winter, but in case 
disturbances should commence there againsfM urat, of 
course I should prefer to be the winter at Rome or Flo* 
rence — but we must not anticipate misfortunes before 
they really arrive, for which reason, I trust for the best, 
to be able to be at Naples," &c. &c. 

But the like objection cannot certainly be made to 
the publication of Sir W. GelPs letters, though any 
thing more reprehensible than giving to the world such 
effusions of good-humoured nonsense, can hardly be 
imagined. The mere keeping them, and exposing them 
to the risk of seeing the light, is bad enough ; and tends 
to break up all social intercourse, by destroying its 
whole security ; but the deliberate act of selling them 
for money, in order that the public may be admitted to 
see what the writer assuredly wrote and sent in the 
perfect certainty of its being instantly destroyed— at all 
events of no eyes but hers ne was addressing ever see- 
ing one line — is an ofience of a flagrant character. We 
subjoin two of these letters, the oddity of which shows 
they came from a humorist; though he was also a man 
of rare talents and endowments. It may be presumed 
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that Mr. and Mrs. Thompson mean the r^eot and 
winoess; and of course Thompson House is Carlton 
Palace. 

** As to favour with both Mr. Thompson and Mis. 
Thompson* that is out of the question. I was drubbed 
for executing my commissions in the aphrodisiac way, 
in such style ; but you are not to suppose that crowned 
heads are capable of distinguishing such superabundant 
talents. On the contrary, my constituents see my me- 
rits, and the university confers the horrors — I mean 
honours ; for they will not let princes do any thing of 
the kind in mere gaiety of heart, but all is done through 
the ministry. Kepple Craven returns in the first week 
of June; Mrs. P. is goine to Worthing to see Lady 
C. Campbell, and so ii Mr. Knutson, or Canuteson, to 
prevent the sea from flowing, as his ancestor, Canute 
the Great did. 

" As 10 Mrs. D , you know, when you are gone 

to France I shall have a fine opportunity of retorting 
all your malice and your sallies, and I can trust to the 
lady in question. I seemed banished from Thompson 
House, but she has a triumph at Boodles's, ten to one. 
The balls at White's and Co., seem in a languishing 
state, but London is furiously full of parties and sup- 
pers. Only to ffive you an idea of what I was engaged 
to go to last night : — Dinner, Mrs. Lock, 2000 virgins ; 
Lady Douglass, music; Mrs; Davenport, christening; 
Devonshire House, supper; Lady Salisbury's. I do not 
pretend to send you any thing entertaining, as we write 
on business. Being, 

" My dear , 

« Your aflTectionate grandmother, 
** John Julius Argbbstbiii." 

** Mrs. Thompson bad an idea of hirinff Lady Ox- 
ford's house, next door, and persuading Lady C. Camp- 
bell to come and occupy it. I wish her royal highness 
would try and make Ma Tante Aurore accept this invi- 
tation ; it would fio very well, if the said Oxfords quitted 
it. The Oxforda say that they can live perfectly w^l 
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for 3000 a-year, provided they have only what is neces*- 
sary ; but a carriage is included in the said necessaries, 
and a tutor for the ugly boy, and a doctor for the 
naughty girls; besides all the furniture they spoil or 
destroy, which cannot be trifling ; and four thousand 
dresses, with gold embroidery for the little Alfred ; and 
last, but not least, many dogs who have neither left one 
corner of the carpet nor a single silk chair, without 
holes. 

Inspired by these awful reflections, my paper seems 
to be finished. I see, every day and every hour, more 
reasons why people should never marry, and why I 
shall never be in love with a lady of fashion. I see 
sighs and tears lavished on one, and as quickly bursting 
and . dropping from another. No ; in spite of those 
smiles of Lady C. C. which might seduce one's weak 
heart for a moment, I shall never be really in love with 
her. Tell her so, and that she may give wayto all those 
elegant efiusions of sentimentality in her next ktter, 
wl)ii(^h sp eminently distinguish her from the othernnha- 
bitahts of the civilized world, add, that my judgment 
will not be perverted by the state of my heart, which 
is adamant, and I shall be able to give her excellent 
counsel, where prudence, patience, chastity, tempe- 
rance, and the best of the virtues of northern climates, 
want of opportunity, and barren hills, are required. We 
except Lady Charlotte Lindsay daily. Love to Lord 
and liady Glenbervie. Oh I fy, Mr. Douglas ! 
*^ Your most affectionate aunt, 

** Anne Taylor, 
" Mas, WuxiAM Gell." 

Having extracted these specimens of his epistolary 
style, it is fit we add that Sir William Gell was one of the 
most accomplished scholars, most learned antiquaries, 
and most agreeable companions of his day. Few ever 
added more relish to the cup of society than was in- 
fused into the sweet potion by his varied acquirements, 
extensive knowledge of the world, familiarity with the 
best society, experience of various countries, full ac« 
quaintance with '' the manners of many men and many 
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cities," — added to his quaint and original humour, and 
his constant good spirits, in spite of the most painful infirmi* 
ties. Nor these, high though they be, the only qualities 
which entitled him to a distinguished place in the mun- 
dane system of refined intercourse. His manly courage 
in facing the adversaries who would oppress his royal mis- 
tress, and crush all her adherents — his noble disregard 
of interest and all other sordid considerations — his con- 
stancy in maintaining a serene front amidst the frowns 
of fate as well as of power —his gaiety, even to buoy- 
ancy of spirits, whilst a martyr to the hereditary ^out 
that prematurely shortened, after embittering, his life — 
present a character well fitted to win the admiration of 
the philosopher, as well as the esteetn of all just men. 
His truly classical works have attracted the well-de- 
served esteem of the learned world ; his loss, first to 
the society of his country, when his crippled state 
obliged him to seek relief in the delightful climate of 
Italy, then to the world, when he sank into the grave 
with a spirit unsubdued and nerves unshaken, have left 
a blank in the polished circles of Europe, not easily to 
be filled up. 

While we perform the grateful task of strewing 
flowers over his classical grave, another lies near, as we 
are reminded by these volumes — a grave destined to 
receive still higher attainments, and to close over far 
more brilliant prospects. The late Lord Dudley, better 
known for the greater part of the present century as 
John William Ward, was certainly one of the most 
remarkable men that have appeared in this country; 
and when the adventitious gifts which fortune bestowed 
on him, in union with extraordinary endowments of 
mind, are regarded, we may well affirm that a more 
cruel fate has hardly evdr blighted such singular expec- 
tations as the world had a good right to indulge in him. 
Bom to an immense, and unencumbered fortune, with 
none of the trammels which a numerous body of rela- 
tions too often impose, as more than 'a counterpoise for 
any power and influence that such a connexion is cal- 
culated to confer, this eminent person entered public life 
with the most perfect independence, that ever rising 

VOL. I. — 12 
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statesman enjoyed. But nature has been still more 
lavish of his gifts than fortune. He possessed one of 
the most acute and vigorous understandings that any 
man ever was armed with. His quickness was not 
accompanied with the least temerity ; on the contrary, 
' he was as sure as the slowest of mankind. His wit 
was of the brightest order, combining with the liveliest 
perception of remote resemblances, and mere distinc* 
tions-*-the peculiar attribute of wit properly so called-^ 
all that nice relish of the ludicrous, especially in cha- 
racter, out of which perfect humour is engendered. His 
powers of reasoning, though never cultivated in the 
walks of the strictest sciences, were admirable ; and the 
tuition of Dugal Stewart had well supplied the defects 
of an Oxford education in all that concerned metaphy- 
sical lore. To a prodigious memory he added a lively 
imagination, even in matters unconnected with the mer- 
riment of humoun or the playfulness of wit. And it 
was none of the least enviable of his great qualities that, 
in union with all those endowments, and in spite of that 
fortune and station usually so inimical of laborious pur- 
suits, he possessed the faculty of intense application ; 
passing his life by preference in study, and having ac- 
quired the habits of unremitting intellectual labour as 
completely as if he had been born a poor man, by ne- 
cessity become a student, gifted with a slow understand- 
ing, and at once devoid of fancy and of acuteness. 

This distinguished man had early become a consum- 
mate classical scholar. The taste which habitually 
evolving the remains of ancient genius^ had refined to 
the most exquisite pitch, and even rendered so fastidious 
as to impede his own exertions, was subsequently 
enlarged and variegated by his marvellous facility of 
acquiring modern language. Nor was there a greater 
writer from Homer to Dante, and from Dante to Byron, 
with whose productions he was not perfectly familiar. 
His acquaintance with the records of history, and with 
the principles of political as well as moral and meta- 
physical science, was extensive and profound. *^E^i 
enim et scientia comprehendenda rerum plurimarum, 
sine qu& verborum yolubilitas inanis atque irrid^nda est; 
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et ipsa oratio confonnanda non solum electione, sed 
etiam consftructione verborum; et omnes animorum 
motus, quos hominum generi rerum natura tribuit, peni- 
tus pemoscendi, quod omnis vis ratioque dicendi, en 
eorum,qui audiunt, mentibus, aut sedandis, aut cxcitan- 
dis expromenda est. Accedat eodem oportet lepos 
quidam, facetiseque et eruditio libero digna, celeritasque 
et brevitas et respondendi, et lacessendi, subtili venus- 
tate atque urbanitate conjuncta. Tenenda prseterea est 
omnis antiquitas, exemplorumque vis :" — (Cic. De Or. 
Lib. 1.) 

All this was well known when he entered into public 
life, and vast expectations were raised of his success. 
Nor can it be said with any truth that these were dis- 
appointed. For though he made no progress, during 
the first two sessions of his sitting in parliament, while 
he joined Mr. Pitt, who estimated him at the highest 
rate, and Mr. Canning, whom he long after joined, 
having quitted him for a season ; yet having been one 
of those most conscientious and honourable Pittites who 
adhered with Lord Grenville to Mr. Fox, after Mr. 
Pitt had been, unhappily for hi* fame and for his hap- 
piness, induced to break up the coalition in 1804, and 
take office alone, Mr. Ward, iii the short session of 
1807, before the dissolution, distinguished himself above 
all competitors, by a most able and eloquent advocacy 
of the slave trade abolition ; in him rendered the more 
valuable and more meritorious, by the fact, that he was 
heir to ample West Indian possessions. In 1808, and 
still more in 1810, when the Walcheren expedition was 
brought into discussion at the commencement of the 
session, he delivered some of the most splendid orations 
which have been heard in parliament ; whether we re- 
gard the closeness of their reasoning, the force of their 
sarcasm, or the inimitable beauty of their composition. 
His health in some of the following years was so much 
broken, that he rarely took part in debate ; but he re-^ 
turned to public life, in the high station of secretary for 
foreign affairs, when Mr. Canning's administration was. 
formed in J 827; and continued in that grdat and diffi- 
cult office until the secession of the Canning^ P^^y ^^ 
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Whitsontide of the following year. Steady to the prin- 
ciples of bis leader, he offered the most uncompro- 
mising resistance to all parliamentary reform ; attacked 
with extraordinary vehemence and the most distin- 
guished, ability, the bill of 1831 ; and alone, ol* almost 
alone of his party, held by its peculiar creed, when hap- 
pily for the country, as we think. Lords Melbourne, 
Palmerston, and Glenelg had joined with '' the brave 
Gyas and the brave Cloanthus," in deserting their 
colours, and ranging themselves under the banners of 
reform. 

To say that Mr. Ward failed in answering the large 
expectations formed of him by all parties, is, therefore, 
a very great mistake. His capacity and his acquire- 
ments were fully developed^ and bore him both to high 
honours, to great fame, and to exalted station. But he 
had an over-sensitiveness, an exquisitely fastidious taste, 
a nervous temperament which was, perhaps, never .un- 
combined with physical constitution, and ended in the 
most melancholy mental as well as bodily disease. 
Unsteadiness of purpose, therefore — unwillingness to 
risk, and reluctance to exert — incapacity to make up bis 
mind either as to the measures of others, or hi3 own con- 
duct — greatly ohequered nis existence as a public man 
during the latter years of his brilliant, but unhappy life. 
At length, what seemed only to have been a morbid 
affection of the will, extended itself to the understand- 
ing, and laid waste one of the most acute, subtle, pow- 
erful, intellects ever bestowed upon man. A cloud over- 
spread his whole mind; he ceased utterly qut of 
society ; he, who was among its most brilliant orna- 
ments, could no more be admitted to its intercourse ; he, 
whose faculties of every kind and in the most extraor- 
dinary combination* hardly had known an equal, was 
reduced to the darkness of entire aberration of intellect ; 
and fate, untimely and relentless, more, far more, than 
counterbalanced all the singular gifts with which nature 
and fortune had striven together in order to enrich him, 
and left us all the melancholy reflection, how little 
those gifts avail here below ! — 
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^ ' ■ Manibufl data liHa plenii : 
Purporeof tpargam florea, animamqae nepotii 
His saltern adcomulem donis, ei fungar inani 
Manere.** ifin. Lib. vi. 884. 

From these lofty, though mournful contemplations, 
we'must once more-descend to the mean level of the 
book before^ us. That this writer is of the class to 
which the notorious Mary Ann Clarke belonged, as far 
as regards the revelations of private anecdote, and 
making money of her own journals and other people's 
letters, we have already suggested. But it appears, 
too, which might not have been so readily expected, 
that she has cultivated her sister-artist's acquaintance. 
Her object in doing so, is unfolded by herself. It 
was in the way of business — of their common trade — 
as one dealer in the foul wares of improper books or 
prints may communicate with another in the farther- 
ance of their forbidden traffic. She has occasion to 
cite Mary Ann Clarke as her authority for a scanda- 
lous anecdote, respecting the royal family, and she adds, 
** You know how I wheedled her to show me the notes 
she had prepared for her own memoirs."* We ask 
what she would have said of any of those exalted per- 
sons whom she slandered in each page of her work, 
had they been guilty of associating with an infamous 
woman like this, and for so sordid a purpose ? 

One other anecdote recorded by herself, — one more 
trait of her sketched by her own hand, and we have 
done. " The princess," (says she, Vol. II. 198,) " has 
heaped benefits on Lady C. Campbell, and sent her a 
thousand ducats in hard cash as soon as she arrived," 
(at Genoa.) How does she requite this kindness ? How 
relieve herself from this loan of cratitude, for the benefit 
so heaped upon her? By this abominable publication ! 
Is she callous and insen&ible to the cruelty and the 
ingratitude she is thus committing? No such thing. 
She can feel it criminal to write down the anecdotes 
which no eye but her own can ever see. " Writing 

* The Italics are the writer*fl own, to call our attention to her cun- 
ning tricka. 

12* 
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these notes, though they are never to meet any eye 
but my own, seems to me, unamiable: for I am more 
than overwhelmed with kindness." Where, then, were 
the feelings thus roused by the mere scratching of the 
soUtary pen, when the machinery of the printing press 
was, by her own mercenary hand, made to play, and the 
recorded scandal to resound through all. the newspapers 
and in all the circulating libraries of the empire? Yerily, 
she ^ has pronounced with, her own mouth her own con- 
demnation,, and: under this sentence wet leave hen* 



NOTE. 

[Edioburgrb Review, July 1838.] 

Wis have^ received from Lord Stourton a Letter re- 
specting our notice, in the above article,, of Mrs, Fitzher- 
bert's marriage; and we have much pleasure in laying 
before our readers a communication so creditable to the 
feelings of the noble writer. 

" Tq the^EditarofiheEdinJmrgh Review., 

"Sir,— fA mistatement, no doubt unintentional,. of the 
circumstances attending the marriage ^f Mrg. Fitzher- 

* We are aware that we have, in this long paper, confined our at- 
tention entirely to the general snbject of the abuses of the press, and 
the characters of statesmen and princes now no more. . W« have pur- 
posely kept, ourselves within, those comparatively narrow limits, and 
we think our reasons justify this course. As to the press, we felt it 
sufficient for-one occasion, to open the general subject, and reserve for 
a future discussion, those most important details with which we are 
enabled to illustrate our positions, and which we shall hereafter lay at 
large before the reader. As tc^ the historical portion of this article, we 
felt it a safer course, and one that* exposed us both to f^wer temptations 
and less misconstruction, to avoid' sketching tho characters, or com- 
menting on the conduct of living statesmen and living; monarchs. 
But we desire it to be distinctly understood,, that we havei to .abstained, 
without entertaining the least doubt, that the public conduct and pub- 
lie character of living men and women, too, in high station, falls within 
the legitimate scope of our duty. Our next article of this kind, will 
comprehend the otker great characters of the past age. 
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bert, in one of your late Articles, being liable to a con- 
struction, in the views of meonbers of her religious com- 
munion, injurious to her reputation, you will, I am sure, 
readily oblige me by inserting in your next number the 
following more accurate statement, for the fidelity of 
which I pledge my honour. 

" The marriage ceremony was performed, not out of 
this kingdom^ as you have stated,^ but in her own draw- 
ing-room, in her house in town, in the presence of an 
officiating Protestant clergym^^n, and of two of her own 
nearest relatives. All the parties being now deceased, 
to ordinary readers this discrepancy will' appear of little 
moment ; as the ceremony, wherever it was performed, 
could confer no legal rights ; and no issue followed this 
union. But when I inform you, that in the one case, — 
that stated in your Article, it would have been an invalid 
marriage a^. affecting the conscience of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert in the sight of her own church; and that in the 
other case, it formed a conscientious, connexion in the 
opinion of such portions of Christendom as hold commu- 
nion with the See of Rome, I am confident you will per- 
mit this statement, under my name and responsibility, 
to appear in your Journal. L'shall, moreover, add — that 
the conscientious validity of the contract depended upon 
the fact, that the discipline of the Council of Trent as to 
marriage has never been received in this country. I 
owe this plain.counter-statement to the memory of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, in. order that aspersions, which, from pecu- 
liar'circumstances she was herself unable to rebut when 
living* should not be inscribed without contradiction on 
her tomb. That I have not officiously imposed on my- 
self an unnecessary duty in endeavouring to protect the 
fame of this virtuous and distinguished lady, or am about 
to.misleadi by erroneous facts, I must appeal^to the fol- 
lowing extract from one of Mrs. Fitzherbert's* letters to 
myself, which closely followed certain confidential com- 
munications,.on which I rely for the perfect accuracy of 
my inforjmation on this delicate subject 

" ' My dear. Lord Stourton, 

<< * I trust whenever it pleases God to remove me from 
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this world, my conduct and character, in your hands, 
will not disgrace my family or my friends. Paris, Dec. 
7,1883.'" 

*^ I remain. Sir, 

^' Your obedient humble servant, 

" Stourton." 
'' Mansfield Street SOth June, 1836.'' 



In complying with Mr. Perceval's request to reprint 
the following Xetter, which has already appeared in 
some of the newspapers, we must accompany it with 
one or two observations. 

Mr. Perceval cannot possibly be acquainted with all 
the circumstances of the case, which his very natural 
and commendable filial affection has induced him to dis- 
cuss. The statement given in our last number was the 
topic of constant and uncontradicted comment during 
his respected father's life — certainly ever since the dis- 
closures of Spring, 1813. If the Book, as intended to be 
published by Lord Eldon and him, had a bookseller's, 
and especially a printer's name to it, the statement is 
incorrect, how often soever it may have been repeated ; 
but we must remind our correspondent, that no kind of 
contradiction will be given to the statement by merely 
producing a Book long since prepared for the press, 
with both publisher's and printer's names. Let him 
produce what his father and Lord Eldon intended to 
circulate in 1806 and 1807, and let us see whose names 
were upon that. 

The assertion that the Book '^ was simply and solely 
a collection pf authentic documents," would astonish us 
if it did not prove that Mr. Perceval cannot have seen 
the Book. We have seen it — so have very many others ; 
and it contained, amongst other matter, an elaborate 
and vehement defence of the princess ; a laboured com- 
mentary on the evidence; and the most unsparing re- 
marks upon her royal highness's persecutors. 
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'' To the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 

" St. Leonard's on Sea, May 8, 1838. 

" Sir — I have been requested by my eldest brother to 
transmit to you the annexed copy of a Letter, addressed 
by him to the Morning Post^ of which he had not time 
himself to make and forward a copy to you, being on 
the point oC goingv abroad when the Article to which it 
relates was shown turn. 

** He desired me to state that he would have preferred 
to address it to yourself in the first instance, had it been 
possible to^ allow a- mistatement so injurious to the cha- 
racter of the late Mr. Perceval to remain uncontra- 
dicted for so long a period as the nature of your publi- 
cation would render inevitable ; and also to express his 
confidence that you. will see that it is every way incum- 
bent upon you to insert the Letter in your next Number. 

I am. Sir, your; most obedient humble servant, 

"DuDLE¥ M., Perceval/* 

« To the Editor of the Morning Post.. 

'* St. Leonard* s^ May '6^ 

"SiR — ^I have just been shown an Article in the last 
number of the- Edinburgh Review, which contains state- 
ments concerning the printing, in 1807, by the late Lord 
Eldon and the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, of 
that which commonly has been called 'The Book,' 
which are so untrue, and so dishonouring to my father's 
character, that 1 feel it my duty to request you to do me 
the favour to insert this letter in your paper. 

" The most 'material of the statements I refer to are 
as follows: 

" 1st. That Lord Eldon and Mr. Perceval 'entered 
into a conspiracy to evade and break the laws,' and es- 
pecially an act passed by themselves, ^ to prohibit, under 
severe penalties , any one from printing any thing what- 
ever, without appending to it his name and place of 
abode,' by secretlv printing a libellous work. 

" 2d. That all this was done by thoQi for the pur- 
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jmte of blackening the character of the heir-apparent to 
the throne. 

** 3d. That the ' libels/ thus * secretly printed against 
him/ were ' too outrageous to find (f vuiUsher* 

^'The Book in question was »mpiy and solely a col- 
lection of authentic documents, comprising, and entitled 
* The Proceedings and Correspondence upon the subject 
of the Inquiry into the Conduct of Her Royal Highness, 
the Princess of Wales.' That inquiry had been a secret 
one. The result was a Report from the commissioners, 
declaring the entire failure of the charge against her 
royal highness. The princess, was not, however, re* 
ceived at court. The inference was, that her exclusion 
was justified by what had come to Ught. One painful 
but sole resource remained for her. She was advised, 
and she authorircd her advisers, to print the whole of 
the accusations against her, and ^ her defence; and she 
notified to the king (George the Third) and to his minis- 
ters, that, unless within a ^iven period she was arain 
received at court as heretofore, she should be compeUed, 
however reluctantly, to publish the whole proceedings. 
About this time the whig ministry went oiitof office^ 
and their successors advised his majesty to grant imme- 
diately the requests which her legal advisers had coun- 
selled her to make. Accordingly, she was both re- 
ceived at court and visited by the king, and apartments 
were assigned to her in Kensington Palace; and as the 
object had been attained which alone could justify such 
a publication, * The Book' was most properly and care- 
fully suppressed. 

" Such is the true and simple history of * The Book.' 
It was printed for avowed publication by her royal high- 
ness, if necessary ; it was printed privately, that it might 
not escape into circulation unless that necessity should 
arise. 

^* But it is utterly untrue that the printer's name and 
place of abode were not appended to it. It is utterly 
untrue that it could find no publisher. , The names and 
places of abode of the printer and of tioo publishers ap« 
pear on the title-page. 

** It is equally untrue that it libels the Prince of Wales: 
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or was printed * for the purpose of blackening his cha- 
racter/ The purpose for which it was printed has been 
already stated ; and there is not one attempt at recrimi- 
nation or slander against her royal husband from begin- 
ning to end of the princess's defence. 

" Renewing my request that you would do me the fa- 
vour of inserting this letter in your paper." 
'' I am, Sir, 

'^ Your obedient humble servant, 

'' Spbnoer Perceval." 
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QUEEN'S LETTER TO THE KING. 



Sir, 

After the unparalleled and unprovoked persecution, 
which, during a series of years, has been carried on 
against me under the name and authority of your ma- 
jesty — and which persecution, instead of being mollified 
by time, time has rendered only more, and more malig- 
jiant and unrelenting — it is not without a great sacrifice 
of private feeling that I now, even in the way of remon- 
strance, bring myself to address this letter to your ma- 
jesty. But, bearing in mind that royalty rests on the 
basis of public good; that to this paramount considera- 
tion all others ought to submit ; and aware of the con- 
sequences that may result from the present unconstitu- 
tional, illegal, and hitherto unheard-of proceedings ; — 
with a mind thus impressed, I cannot refrain from lay- 
ing my grievous wrongs once more before your majesty, 
in the hope that the justice which your majesty may, by 
evil-minded counsellors, be still disposed to refuse to the 
claims of a dutiful, faithful, and injured wife, you may 
be induced to yield to considerations connected with 
the honour and dignity of your crown, the stability of 
your thrgne, the tranquillity of your dominions, the hap- 
piness and safety of your just and loyal people, whose 
generous hearts* revolt at oppression and cruelty, and 
especially when perpetrated by a perversion and a 
mockery of the laws. 

A sense of what is due to my character and sex, for- 
bids me to refer minutely to the real causes of our do- 
mestic separation, or to the numerous and 4inmerited 
insults offered me previiqpply to that period; but leaving 
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to your majesty to recooeye with the mftrriagCHVOW the 
act of driving, by such means, a wife from beneath 
your roof, wiw an infant in her arms, your majesty wiU 
permit me to remind you, that that act was entirdy 
your own ; that the separation, so far from being sought 
for by me, was a sentence pronounced upon me, with- 
out any cause assigned, other than that of your own 
inclinations, which, as your majesty was pleased to 
ali^e, were not under your control. 

Mx)t to have felt, with regard to myself, chagrin at 
this decision of your majesty, would have argued gie^ 
insensibility to the obligations of decorum; not to nave 
dropped a tear in the face of that beloved child, whose 
future sorrows were then but too easy to foresee, would 
have marked me as unworthy the name of mother; but, 
not to have submitted fo it without repining, would have 
indicated a consciousness of demerit, or a want of those 
feelings which belong to affronted and insulted female 
honour. 

" The ♦* tranquil and comfortable society'* tendered 
to me by your majesty, formed, in my mind*, but a poor 
compensation for the grief occasioned by considering 
the wound given to public morals in the fatal example, 
produced by the indulgence of your majesty's intlina- 
tions ; more especially when I contemplated the disap^ 
pointment of the nation, who iiad so munificently pro-^ 
vided for our union, who had fondly cherished such 
pleasing hopes of happiness arising from that union, and 
who had hailed it with such affectionate and rapturous 

joy- 
But, alasl even tranquillity and comfort were too 
much foir me to enjoy. Prom the very threshold of 
your majesty's mansion, the mother of your child was 
pursued by spies, conspirators, and traitors, employed, 
encouraged, and rewarded, to lay snares for the feet, 
and to piQt against the reputation and life, of her whom 
your majesty had so recently and so solemnly vowed to 
honour, to loi^e, and to cherish. 

In withdrawing from the embraces of nw parents^ in 
giving myJbaiid to the son of George the Thinly andifao 
voim i*-«v<48 
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Imr-apparent to the British throne, nothing less than a 
voice from Heaven would have made me fear injustice 
or wrong of any kind. What, then, was mv astonish* 
ment at finding, that treasons against me had-hpen ear- 
ned on and matured^ perjuries against me had been 
methodized and embodied, a secret tribunal -had been 
held, a trial of my actions had taken place, and a deci* 
sion had been made upon those actions, without my 
having been informed ot thp nature of the charge, or of 
the names of the witnesses; ^nd what words can ei^press 
the- feelings excited by the fact, that this proceeding 
was founded on a request made, .and on evidence fur- 
nished, by order of the father of my child, and my 
natural as well as legal guardian and protector? 

Notwithstanding, however, thejunprecedented conduct 
of that tribunal — conduct which has since undergone, 
even in parliament, severe and unanswered animadver- 
sions, and which has been also censured in minutes of 
the privy council — notwithstanding the secrecy of the 
proceedings of this tribunal — notwithstanding the strong 
temptation to the giving of false evidioice against me 
before it — notwithstanding that there was no opportu- 
nity afforded me of rebutting that evidence — notwith- 
standing all these circumstances, so decidedly favoura- 
ble to ray enemies — even this secret tribunal acquitted 
me of all crime, and thereby pronounced my principal 
accusers to have been guilty of the grossest perjury. 
But it was now (after the, trial was over) discovered, 
that the natui^ of the tribunal was such as to render 
false swearing before it not legally criminal! And thus, 
at the suggestion wd request of your majesty, had been 
created, to take cognizance of and try my conduct, a 
tribunal competent to administer oaths, competent to 
.examine witnesses on oath, competent to tr^ compe- 
tent to acquit or condemn, and competent, moreover, 
to screen those who had sworn falsely against me from 
suflkring the pains and penalties which the law awards 
to wiUufand corrupt perjury. Great as my indignation 
natorally must have neen at this shameful evasion of 
law and justice, that indignation was lost in nity for him 
who could lower bis princely plumes to me dust by 
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giving hi» countenance and favour to the most conspi* 
cuous of those abandoned and notorious perjurers. 

StiU there was one whose upright mind nothing could 
warp, in- whose breast injustice never found a place, 
whose hand was always ready t<7 raise the unfortunate, 
and to rescue the oppressed. While that good and 
gracious father and sovereign remained in the exercise 
of his royal functions, his unoffending daughter-in-law 
had nothing to fear. As leng as the protecting hand 
of your late ever-beloved and ever-lamented father was 
held over me, I was safe. But the melancholy event 
which deprived the nation of the active exertions of its - 
virtuous king, bereft me of friend and protector, andt>f 
all hope of future tranquillity aod safety. To ealumniate 
your innocent wife wBp now the shortest road to royal 
favour; and to betray her was to lay the sure founda- 
tion of boundless riches and titles of honoiur. Before 
claims like these, talent, virtue^ long services, your own 
personal friendships, your royal engagements, promises, 
and pledges, written as well as verbal, melted into air. 
Your cabinet w|» fooiided on this basis. You took to 
your councils, men, of whose persons, as wdLas whose 
principles, you had invariably expressed the strongest 
dislike. Th^ interest of the nation, and eveft your own 
feelings, in all other respe6ts, were sacrificed to the 
gratification of your desire to aggravate my sufferings, 
and ensure my humiliation. You took to your councils 
and your bosom men whom you hated, whose abandotf* 
ment of, and whose readiness to sacrifice me were their 
only merits, and whose power has been exercised in a 
manner, and has been attended with consequences, 
worthy of its wigin. From this unprincipled and 
unnatural union have sprung the manifold evils which 
this naljpn has now to endure, and which present a 
mass of misery and of degradation, accompanied with 
acts of tyranny and cruelty, rather than have seen which 
inflicted on his industrious, faithful, and brave people, 
your royal father would have perished at the bead of that 
people. 

When to caluminate, revile, and betray me, became 
the sure paith to honour and rifbhes,.it would have been 
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9ti«Bge indeed if calominaton^ revilers, and trail(Nis, 
had not abocmded. Your court became much less a 
aeene of poHshed maoiiers and refined intercourse than 
of low intrigue and scurrility. Spies, BacdMiiialian 
tale4iearenr, and font conspirators, swarmed in those 
places which had before been the resort of sobriety, 
▼trtue, and honour. To enumerate all the various 
privations and mortifications which I had to endure — 
alt the insults that were wantonly heaped upon me^ 
from the day of vour elevation to the regency to that 
of my departure for the continent — would be to describe 
every species of personal ofience that can be efifered to, 
and every pain short of bodily violence that can be 
inflicted on any human being Bereft of parent, brother, 
and fath^-in-law, and my husband for my deadliest foe; 
seeing those who have promised me support, bought by 
rewards to he amongst my enemies; restrained from 
accusing my foes in the face of the world, out of reg^d 
for the character of the father of my child,, and from a 
desire to prevent her happiness from being disturbed t 
shunned from motives of selfishness by -those who were 
my natural associates; living in obscurity, while Tought 
to have been the centre of all that was splendid ; thus 
humbled, T had one consolation left — ^the love of my 
dear and only child. To permit me to enjoy this was 
too great an indulgence. To see my daughter ;- to fold 
her in my arms; to mingle my tears with hers; to 
ieceive her cheering caresses, and to hear from her lips 
assura&eesof never-ceasing love ;— thus to be comforted, 
consoled, upheld, and blessed, was too much to be 
allowed me. Even on the slave mart, the cries of " Oh I 
my mother, ray mother ! Oh ! my child, my child !" 
have prevented a separation of the victims of avarice. 
But your advisers, more inhuman than the slav*-dea]ers, 
remorselessly tore the mother from the chikl. 

Tims bereft of the society of my child, or reduced to 
the necessity of imbittering her life by stru^les to pre- 
serve that society, I resdved on a temporary absence, 
in the hope that time might restore me to her in happier 
days. Those days, alas! were never to come. To 
mothers— and those mdrtiers wlio liave l)een suddenly 
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bereft of the beat and most aflbctionateand only daugh- 
ters — it belongs to estimate my suflerings and my 
wrongs. Such mothers will judge of my affliction upon 
hearing of the death of nw child,, and upon my calling 
to recollection the last lookr the last words, and all the 
affecting circumstances of our separation. Such mo- 
thers -will see the depth of my sorrows. Every being 
with a heart of humanity in its bosoms will drop a tear 
in sympathy with. me. And will not the world, then, 
learn with indignation, that this event, calculated to 
soften the hardest heart, was the signal for; new con- 
splracieSy and indefatigirble efforts* for the destruction of 
this afflicted mother ? Your majesty had torn mv child 
from me ; you had deprived me of the powej of bdtig 
at hand to succour her ; you had taken from me the 
possibility of hearing of her last prayers for her mother ; 
you saw me bereft, forlorn, and brokeni-hearted; and 
this was the moment you chose for redoubling your 
persecutions* 

Let the world pass its judgment on the constituting 
of a commission, in a foreigh country, consisting of 
inquisitors, spies, and informers,>to discover, collect, and 
arrange matters of accusation against your wife, with- 
out any complaint having been communicated to her ; 
let the world judge of (he employment.of ambassadors 
in such a business, and of the enlisting of foreign courts 
in the enterprise : but on* the measures which have been 
adopted to give final effect to these preliminary procedl- 
ings it is for me to speak ; it is for me to reoponstrate 
with your majesty ; it is for me to protest ; it Is for me 
to apprize vou of my determination. 

I have always demanded a fair triaL This is what 
I now demand, and this is relused me.. Instead of a 
fair tvial, I am to be subjected to a sentience by the 
parliament, passed in the shape of a law. Against 
this I protest, and upon the following grounds :-r- 

The injustice of refusing me a clear and distinct charge, 
of refusing me the names of the witnesses, of refusing 
me the names* of the places where the alleged act&have 
been committed; these are sufficientlpr flaffrant and 
revolting: but it is against the- con$iUutian of the court 

18* 
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U»df that I particularly object, and that I miist ac^emiily 
protest 

Whatever may be the precedents as to bills of pains 
and penalties, none of them, except those relating to the 
Queen of Henry the Eighth, can apply here: for here 
your majesty is the jlaintiff. Here it is intended by 
the biH to do you wnat you deem good^ and to do me 
great harm. You are therefore a party, and the only 
complaining party. 

You hshre made your complaints to the House of 
Lords. You have conveyed to this house written docu« 
ments sealed up. A secret committee of the house 
have examined these documents. They have reported 
that there are grounds of proceeding; and then the 
house, merely upon that report, have brought forward a 
bill containing the most outrageous slanders on me, and 
sentencing me to divoree and degradation. 

The injustice of putting forth this bill to the world for 
six weeks before it is even proposed to afford me an 
opportunity of contradicting its allegations is too mani- 
fest not to have shocked the nation; and, indeed, the 
{HTOceedings even thus far are such as to convince eveiy 
one that no justice is intended me. But if none of these 
proceedings, if none of these clear indications of a 
<fetermination to do me wrong had taken place, I should 
see, in the constitution of the House of Lords itself, a 
eertainty that I could expect no justice at its hands. 
'^ Your majesty's ministers have advised this prosecu- 
tion ; thiy are responsible for the advice they give ; they 
are liable to punishment if they fail to- make good their 
charges ; and not only are the part of my judges^ bat it 
is they who have brought in the bill; and it is too 
notorious that thev h^we altoays a majority in the 
house; so that,, without any other, here is ample proof 
that the house will decide in favour of the bill, and of 
course, against me. 

Bat farther, there' are reasons for your ministers 
having a majority in this ease, and which reasons do 
not apply to common eases. Your majesty is the fiaim- 
t^; to you it bdongs^ to appotot and to elevate peers. 
Many of the present peers have been raised to that 
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dignity by yourself, and almost the whole can be/ at 
your will and pleasure, farther elevated. The far 
greater part of ttie peers hold, by themselves and theii* 
femilies, offices,, pensions, and other emoluments, solely 
at the will and pleasure of your majesty, and these, of 
course, your majesty can take away whenever you 
please. There are' more ihsai four'ffiks of the peers in 
this situation, and there are many of them who might 
thus be deprived of the far better part of their incomes. 

If, contrary to all expectation, there should be found 
in some peers, likely to amount to a majority, a disposi- 
tion to reject the bill, some of these peers may be ordered 
away to their ships, regiments, governments, and other 
duties ; and, which is an equally alarming power, new 
peers may be created for the purpose, and give their 
vote in the decision. That your majesty's ministers 
would advise these measures, if found necessary to 
render their prosecution successful, there can be very 
Utile doubt ; seeing that they have hitherto stooped at 
nothing, however unjust or odious. 

To regard such a body as a court of justice would be 
to caluminate that sacred name; and for me to suppress 
an expression of my opinion on the subject, would be 
tacitly to lend myself to my own destruction, as well 
as to an imposition upon the nation and the world. 

In the House of Commons I can discover no better 
grounds of security. The power of your majesty's 
ministers is the same in both houses ; and your majesty 
is well acquainted with the fact, that a majority of this 
house is composed of persons placed in it by the peers 
and by your majesty's treasury. 

It really gives me pain to state these things to your 
majesty ; and, if it gives your majesty pain,l b^ that 
it may be observed, and remembered, that the state- 
ment has been forced from me. I must either protest 
against this mode of trial, or by tacitly consenting to it, 
suffer my honour to be sacrificed. No innocence can 
secure the accused if the judges and jurors be chosen 
by the accuser ; and if I were tacitly to submit to a 
tribunal of this description, I should be instrumental in 
my own dishonoun 
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On these grounds I protest against this sjpecies of 
triaL I demand a trial in a court where the jurors aane 
taken impartially from amongst (he people-, and where 
the proceedings are open and fair. Such a trial I court, 
and to no other will I willingly siibmit If your majesty 
persevere in the present jproceeding, I shall, even in tlie 
Houses of Parliament, face my accusers ; but I shall 
regard any decision they may make against me as not 
in the smallest degree reflectiiig on my honour, and I 
wiU not, except compelled by actual force, submit to 
any sentence which shall not be pronounced by a 
court of justice. 

I have now frankly laid before your majesty a state- 
ment of my wrongs,, and a declaration of my views and 
intentions You have cast upon me every slur to which 
the female character is liable. Instead of loving^ ho- 
nouring, and cherishing me, agreeably to your solemn 
vow, you have pursued me wi% hatred and scorn, and 
with all the means of destruction. You wrested from 
me my child, and with her my only comfort and conso- 
lation. You sent me sorrowing through the world, and 
even in my sorrows pursued m^ with unrelenting per- 
secution. Having left me nothing but my innocence, 
you would now, by a mockery of justice, deprive me 
even of the reputation of possessing that The poisoned 
bowl and the poinard are means more manly than 
perjured witnesses and partial tribunals ^ and they ase 
less cruel, inasmuch as life is less valuable than honour. 
If my l|fe would have satisfied your majesty, you should 
have had it on the sole condition- of giving me a place 
in the same tomb with my child ; but since yoa would 
send me dishonoured to the grave, I will resist the 
attempt virith all the means that it shall please God to 
give me. 

(Signed) CAROLINE^ R.. 

Brandenhirg'houserMg. 7, 1820:. 
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GEORGE THE THIRD AND FOURTH.* 



The author of this well-meant and interesting pam» 
phlety is one of the most able, as well as the most re- 
spectable persons, who have ever appeared at the court 
of this country* Although we mav differ in opinion 
with him on general subjects, and although we cannot 
at all agree in the estimate which he has formed of 
those characters whom it is the object of his publication 
to defend against our strictures, we yet are bound to 
admit his claims to a respectful and even a favourable 
hearing, in defence of persons whom he enjoyed sinffu-* 
lar opportunities of knowing, and to whose merits, after 
their death, he bears his disinterested testimony. 

We must b^in by admitting, to a certain extent, the 
truth of an observation which closes his tract, that the 
person who holds an office at court, or the confidential 
servant of a king or a prince, is not necessarily, as the 
common opinion goes, ** a sycophant,, and habitually a 
flatterer, or ready to do dirty work." If any proof 
were wanting, that the general impression on this point 
is far too sweeping, it would onlv be necessary to name 
Sir Herbert Taytor, who, for above thirty years held 
the most important and confidential situation about court 
that any suoject could fill ; and whose nature is as ut-^ 
terly incapable of sycophancy as it is of dishonesty — as 
far above deceiving a master as above maltreating an 

* R«m«rlu cm. an article in the Edinbnrgh Review, No. 135, on the 
timet af George the Third and George the Fourth. By Lieutenant. 
General^ Sir Herbert Taylor, G. C. B. 
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inferior; and one whom no prince would ever have 
seen again near his person, had he dared to propose to 
him the periformance of any d^rading office. We are 
very far from believing that all, or the greater number of 
men in those stations, resemble Sir Herbert in this par- 
ticular. We are satisfied that the inferior characters 
which generally surround thrones, seldom exhibit any 
independence of principle; and not unfrequently lend 
themselves to the performance of unworthy tasks by 
mean compliances. The whole history of courts, the 
unvaried annals of royal and of ordinary human nature, 
bear testimony to the truth of our opinion. But that 
the rule is not universal, and that there are sometimes 
found splendid exceptions, we admit. Nay, we will go 
farther in agreeing with our author, and allow that 
much more < truth is spoken privately at courts by 
dependants, even by the inferior order of dependants, 
than is generally supposed ; probably much more than 
is pleasing to royal ears, and certainly much more than 
royal minds ever profit by. It has been our lot 4o know 
instances of this fact, which left no room for doubting, 
that towards those exalted individuals the duty, — ^the 
painful and even perilous duty, of speaking the unpleasing 
truth, was discharged by persons who gained very little 
credit for so doing with the world at large. It is also to 
be considered; that there oftentimes subsists a greater 
degree of familiarity between princes, and their inrnie- 
diate attendants, than between private individuals and 
their friends. This naturally leads to advice and hints 
and warnings rarely given by the most intimate of 
other men's associates ; not to mention that the prince's 
friend has a direct interest in his master's welfare, 
which a private gentleman's comrade really cannot 
have. But then we must add, that the practice, if often 
repeated, has never failed, according to our observation, 
s to beget an impatience and even dislike in the illustrious 
bosom ; consequently, the connexion either ceased in a 
short time, or was continued upon a " reformed foot- 
ing " — that is, upon greater caution and abstinence in 
tendering warning or advice. But we must repeat, that 
we finnly believe the whole course of Sir Herb^t 
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Taylor's exercise of such a delicate office, and such an 
knportant one as never before fell into the hands of any 
courtier, was throughout marked by the most unsullied 
honour towards all parties with whom he came in con- 
tact — whether monarchs, or their families, or their min- 
isters, or private individuals. Nor have we any doubt 
whatever, that upon all occasions his best advice was 
offered according to the dictates of a scrupulous con- 
science, and a judgment hardly to be surpassed in clear- 
ness and calmness, although certainly biassed by what 
we should call some very erroneous opinions — the result 
of early prejudices not yet thrown off. It is a very in- 
ferior praise to add, that in the exercise of a most diffi- 
cult and laborious duty he was one of the ablest, indeed, 
the most mastery men of business who ever filled any 
public employment. In stating these things, we give the 
result of a testimony, uniform and concurrent, borne to 
the merits of this distinguished individual, by all parties 
with whom he ever was brought in contacti 

We now proceed to this pamphlet, and we shall 
shortly state why we still differ with Sir Herbert Tay- 
lor, on most of his points ; but where we think he has 
proved any thing favourable to the personages in ques- 
tion, we shall give him and them the full benefit of the 
proofs, by recording the facts in our own pages. The 
interests of truth and justice require this, and we cannot 
possibly have any other to serve. 

It is highly characteristic of his manly and honest 
nature, that he begins with expressing those feelings of 
scorn and disgust with which he, as well as all other 
right thinking persons, were filled by a perusal of the 
book that called forth our observations, and gave occa- . 
sion to our sketches of character. But enougn of a work 
BOW, it is to be hoped; consigned to oblivion as well as 
contempt Let us, before we proceed farther, only pro- 
test against Sir Herbert Tavlor's assumption, that our 
portraitures were influenced by either <' rancorous '* feel- 
ings of a personal kind, or motives of " party hostility " 
towards any of the royal persons of whom we were 
called to treat There really was not, nor could there 
be, the least intennixtuxe of such sentiments. Party 
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had nothing at all to do with the matter; the conne^n 
of either Ueorge the father or George the son wiUi 
party, is oowonly matter tif history; and they who sup- 
port the present ministry, are supporting some of those 
who were the ministers of both princes, and others who 
were, at least, the son's most cherished personal friends. 
We sought truth, and the truth only; if we coloured 
highly, it was because the facts appeared to be dark- 
ened by deep shades; if we spoke strongly, it was be- 
cause our indignation was roused ; if we still r^use to 
lower our tone of reprobation, it is because we think—: 
calmly and deliberately think — ^that Sir Herbert Taylor 
has, adder his well-meant attempt, left the case against 
them where he found it; and that he himself, if natural 
feelings of personal friendship did not blind him, would 
agree with us, in viewing their misdeeds as we formerly 
did, and as, at this hour, we still regard them. The 
word ** libel," is repeatedly employed by our author, in 
referring to our pages — and about a word we will not 
quarrel. But let him be pleased to observe that, accor* 
ding to this phraseology, many pages in all histories 
must change their name ; that some sound and zealous 
royalist historians, not excepting Lord Clarendon, must 
change their names ; and that in future we must quote 
the " libels" and not the annals of Tacitus, or even the 
Decades of Livy. The pain which the historian may 
give to many friends, was never yet reckoned any rea- 
son either for not recording recent events, or for sup- 
pressing discreditable truths ; and our author has not 
quite shown his accustomed candour, when he passes 
over those passages in our pages which betokened a 
disposition to commend, where the truth allowed of 
praise, and even po soften the harsher features of cha- 
i^acter, by casting the blame rather upon the station 
than the man. His most cherished friend in the 
royal family, was the Duke of York. What writer on 
the liberal side of the question ever defended that amia* 
ble prince before ourselves? Sir Herbert Taylor should 
have reflected on this, as well as other parts of our 
paper, before he pronounced the whole a libel, and 
ascribeditft xAocour to the vioJeoce of party animosi^^ 
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To b^in wit4i George the T^ird.— We stated that 
his understanding was narrow and that no culture had 
enlarged it. Our author cannot deny the latter part of 
this proposition ; and he says that the king admitted and 
regretted his want of education. But he says that his 
majesty afterwards read the history of his own country, 
which we will venture to say, every prince knows al- 
most by heart; just as the most ignorant country gentle- 
men are found to know the pedigrees of their own 
families and even of their neighbours ; he added to this, 
according to our author, the study of the laws and con- 
stitution of England; but as it was not till 1805, on his 
blindness, that their intercourse began> we may be 
allowed to doubt whether George III. knew more of 
those subjects than every king must) who attends to the 
business of his high of&ce ; and there is no doubt that his 
attention to his dwn business was most unremitting. 
This ought to have been stated by us, if, indeed, we did 
not admit it by implication. Sir Herbert Taylor adds, 
which we believe to be in a sense true, that he pos-i 
sessed " a knowledge of business in every department, 
and in all its details, such as, perhaps, no one man ever 
possessed." Possibly he might, if by this is meant the 
common public departments. This knowledge is not so 
rare among sovereigns as to make it a great marvel; 
They come in contact with most departments ; and they 
can always tell very accurately what particular matter 
belongs to each particular office. They are exceed- 
ingly nice in this knowledge; they are very peremptory 
in exacting attention to it; the kind of knowledge itself, 
like heraldry and etiquette, in which all princes are 
adepts, suits their taste, and appertains to their station; 
besides, they find protection in requiring an observance 
of all the rules that divide power, and keep their minis- 
ters to their several departments. That George III. 
had any enlarged knowledge of parliamentary learning 
•—that he was at all versed in the constitution or juris- 
diction of courts of justice— that he understood the 
details of banking or of commerce, much less their prin- 
ciples — that he knew any thing of colonial^ and still lesd 
ot East Indian affairs— or that he had any but the mo3t 
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vague and personal knowledge of the interests of foreign 
courts — ^we will ndt believe, unless we see proofs for 
more exact than our author's general assertion ; which, 
indeed, can only apply to the very limited branch of 
information first mentioned. 

As for the extent of the king's understanding, our 
author deals in generals, and has really little to say. 
That he had strong prejudices, to which he obstinately 
adhered to ** the last/' is admitted ; but these related, it 
seems, *' chiefly to matters of inferior importance, mat- 
ters of taste and opinion." There is much in this same 
word "chiefly," however: and, accordingly, it turns 
out, that our author appears to allow that his prejudices 
on the trifling subjects of America and Ireland, were 
unfortunately strong ; though he unaccountably would 
cast some of the former errors upon his ministers, when 
it is nfotorious to all mankind that they were his own. 
Then, as for his notions of prerogative, and his deter- 
mination to support it, our author approves of this, as 
according to his principles he must: we, of course, dis- 
approve. 

But then comes the pinch of the question, as regards 
the amiable or unamiable nature of the man. We dis- 
tinctly stated that where his prerogative did not inter- 
fere,, he was amiable and exemplary, — as a husband, 
and a father, and a friend. We placed him above 
almost all princes in this respect. But we added, that 
where his personal feelings about his prerogative were 
concerned, all was darkened, and became the reverse of 
kindly or humane. Among other instances, we gave 
his dislike of his eldest son. How is this charge met? 
A general defiance is first given to produce " any cir- 
cumstances which can justify our colouring." We at 
once accept the challenge thus very fairly given ; and 
as it will not be deemed enough if we refer only to the 
sanguinary feelings which he perseveringly displayed to- 
wards his American subjects, and the violence with which 
he repeatedly, in letters to his ministers, which we have 
now under our eyes, threatened to leave this kingdom, and 
j?o to revel in absolute power upon the despotic and 

'^ry throne of his German ancestors, we snail refer 
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to more precise proofs drawn from individual cas^s. 
Mr. Fox, during the last year of his life^ was this king's 
nunister, and was only too much disposed to humour 
his Hanovarian and warlike propensitiesp Nothing had 
he ever done to thwart his wishes. The delicate per- 
fional subject of the Duke of York's uncontrolled com- 
mand of the army ; the equally tender, point of the 
catholic question, had been carefully avoided; and the 
king had admitted that no minister, in his own depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, ever gave him more entire 
satisfaction, both by his capacity, his business-like 
habits, alid the courtesy of his personal intercourse. 
Yet when he learned the much-wished for news that 
this great man had a dropsy, and was incurably stricken 
with the malady, his exultation was couched in lan- 
guage grounded upon his own personal observation, and 
such language as we do not care to repeat. But if it 
be said that hearsay might exaggerate aJl this, we as^ 
sert that his own handwriting respecting Lord Chat- 
ham, remains to convict him of feelings not other than 
inhuman, where his prejudices, and above all, his tyran- 
nical propensities, were thwarted. We allude to his 
eontemplating the death, and still more; the ** decrepi- 
tude " of that illustrious person, with manifest satisfac- 
tion ; — himself having once suffered in early life, under 
the visitation of Divine Providence^ which laid his own 
faculties, such as they were, prostrate. Let us add, 
that some friends of the family,, and of the monarchy, 
quite as firmly attached to both as Sir Herbert Taylor, 
have pronounced the opinion, that a publication of the 

Erivate correspondence of this revered monarch, with 
is ministers, during the American war,, would put the 
very existence of the constitution in jeopardy ; — so full 
is it of proofs of a fierce, tyrannical disposition. That 
correspondence now lies before us. 

But as to his hatred of his eldest son, who ever 
doubted it? Does Sir Herbert Taylor not know the 
thousand and one anecdotes of this inexhaustible* subject, 
which every one of his courtiers knew by rote t He 
has defied us to cite these. The defiance is injudicious. 
What said his majesty to the lord in waitings when his 
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ro3^ highness made some frivolous excuse for som6 
trivial omission — but which in a tyrannical parent's eye 
was of course inexpiable? Again we say the defiance 
is more frank than wise. Our author truly says that we 
had less access to George III. than himsetf and* many 
others. Is he quite sure that we have not had access, 
all but direct, to George IV., and that we could not, 
without the slightest breach of confidence, give samples, 
which were indeed meant to be made known, of the 
treatment received by him from his tender parents? 
We use the plural, in order to answer by anticipation 
some also of the remarks upon Queen Charlotte's treat- 
ment of her son, while he was yet unendowed with power. 
With that illustrious princess, too, our author may 
• truly say our intercourse was not like his own. But is 
he quite sure that we never had access to another 
queen's society, the niece and daughter-in-law of that 
royal pair whom he so well knew, and whom he not 
always judiciously, though always honestly defends? 
Is it quite safe in him to fling out his general defiance, 
without being well assured that we have never seen the 
letters of both to the late queen — and that those of 
George III. betoken, at the least, all we have ever re- 
corded of his affectionate nature towards the heir-appa- 
rent of his crown? Here we pause ; for he has himself 
coupled his indiscreet defiance with a very prudent ad- 
mission, which, in truth, seems, to render our farther 
defence superfluous. ^ His disapprobation of the prince's 

Eolitics, and of many things in the course pursued by 
is royal highness, amounted to dislike." This is a large 
admission, regard being had to the party making it; but 
far ampler if connected with the subject-matter. What 
signifies the denial which faintly and feebly follows. 
** I do not admit that it ever amounted to implacable 
aversion," &c. Does Sir Herbert Taylor really know 
so little of human nature as to believe that a father can 
dislike a son by halves ? Why, the nearer the relation, 
the more natural the tie, violated or torn assunder, the 
more impossible is it that either the disruption can be 
partial, or the pain eentle, or the rankling wound which 
^* leaves only skin deep. So it would be in any case of 
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parent and childJ Who ever saw a mother gently hate 
a daughter, or a father hold in moderate aversion his 
son ? But a king and his son — and his eldest son — his 
heir-apparent^ who treads on his^ heels living, and must 
replace him dead — and that son in the hands of the 
Foxes and Sheridans, set up in opposition to his father 
king — and that father and King- George III.! Really 
we waste words in showing that after our author's ad- 
mitting the existence of marked dislike, all the rest fol- 
lowed of course ; unless human nature, and kingly na- 
ture, and the nature of George IIL had suffered a change 
in the one individual passage of his life which related to 
his son. 

Our author takes some pains to refute. — what he is 
wrong if he supposes we meant to assert as a fact— that 
George IIL's mind was never at any time j sound. We 
only meant to state our very decided opinion, that ever 
since his first illness in 1788, possibly earlier, there was 
some mental imperfection, not unconnected with the ob- 
scuration of reason, and. displayed in an extraordinarily 
astute and suspicious nature, very unreasonable preju- 
'dices, very strong dislikes. 

He gives a curious anecdote of the change of minis- 
try, in 1807, which we here quote :— 

"When the change of administration took place in 
1807, his majesty took counsel from himself only 'in the 
communications with those with whom he dilfiered ; and 
I am warranted in saying, that there existed not the 
slightest foundation for the reports which were then 
spread of advice secretly conveyed, .or of influence be- 
hind the throne, or of communication, direct or indirect, 
with his previous ministers, pending the discussion with 
* the Talents,' or before their removal from the admi- 
nistration had been estaWished. Nay, on that occasion, 
he placed in my hands, unopened, a letter addressed to 
him, before that event was positively fixed, by one of 
the leaders of the opposite party, and I have it to this* 
day, with a minute to that effect. 

" The loss of sight was borne with exemplary patience 
and resignation; and neither this nor other trials pro- 

14* 
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duced, ^riiile his majesty continued in a sound state of 
nuDd, any ebullition of temper or harshness of manner 
w expression, which could occasion pain or uneasiness 
to his family and attendants. I declare, that during the 
whole period of my attendance* upon King Greorge III., 
not one sharp word, not one expression of unkindness 
or impatience escaped his majesty; and the change of 
deportment in this respect conveyed to me, at least, the 
first intimations of the approach of that calamity, of 
which I had the misfortune to witness the distressing 
progress and the melancholy effects." 

We have cheerfully extended this quotation- to the 
part which adds amiable* and req)ectable* proof of his 
good qualities. Let not Sir Herbert Taylor be ofiended 
if we remark that he bears so much testimony to the 
patient, or manly and kindly demeanour of his imme- 
diate successor under far less calamities. All who at- 
tended both him and the good King William, indulged 
in comparisons very unfavourable to the former, and 
nothing in these page3 negatives this. 

Our author is chivalrous in defence of Queen Char- 
lotte. First, as to her understanding, which we had 
only described as "of the. most ordinary kind ;" he says 
she had " excellent sense, but not improved by any edu- 
cation." We are not aware that the two accounts are 
at alllncompatible. " Her intercourse with many per- 
sons of information and talents enabled her to take a fair 
share in general conversation." This is very possible, 
and it is very moderate praise. The " persons of talents 
and information " who frequented her or her husband's 
society are not named, and we believe were not much 
known to the world. "Nor did she ever commit- h^> 
self by what she said. She came to England with many 
German prejudices, which she does not appear to have 
entirely shaken off." In all this we can discover no 
kind of contradiction to our description of her majesty, 
* as a person whose society was dully whose demeanour 
was stiff, and whose soul was narrow. The rather we 
seem to stand confirmed by the deface. But he denies 
tiAr to have been unamiable ; first because she was cour* 
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teous, and obKging to those who attended her, and " who 
offen expressed surprise that her manners were so good 
as to cause one to forget that her figure was otherwise 
than graceful." We said nothing against her being 
courteous- in demeanour; but a person may be very 
courteous, and very disagreeable, and very unamiable. ' 
He denies the stiffness of her demeanour^ but says she 
adhered strictly to etiquette^ and " checked the approach 
to any thing Uke familiarity of manners, or too great 
freedom of conversation."' She was kind and* conside- 
rate to her attendants and her servants ; and in this ex- 
cellent quaUty we venture to say she resembled the 
whole of the royal family. They are all exemplary in 
this particular, without any exception. That the court 
was quite as dull .as we had painted it, our author seems 
very frankly to admit; and he adds, that though some 
relaxation of the uniform routine would' •'^have been 
agreeable and- reasonable, this uniformity bad become 
habitually imperative^ a sort of second nature." 

Henow comes to more essential matter; and he pe- 
remptorily denies that she was spitefulj or unforgivipff, 
or designing, or prone to mingle in intrigue, or of bound- 
tess pride ; and will only allow her to nave been " o{ a 
suspicious nature, not readily giving her confidence, or 
recalling it when once, after due experiencCj she had 
conferred it" Now this is not sufficiently specific by a 
very great deal; When we alluded to ner conduct, it 
was with reference- to well-known passages of her own, 
and her son's history. She took his father's part against 
him till he became regent ; and then she took his part 
against his wife. That she was a person **^who ab- 
stained from all political intrigue and from all inter- 
ference with the public measures," our author mentions 
as " a circumstance to her majesty's credit, and which 
on that account we omitted.'* Now, will he permit us 
to give one other reason? We omittec^ it as we did the 
statement that she never ordered- her carriage and went 
down to command the troops, or to make royal speeches 
to both Houses of Parliament.. What ! The wife of 
George III., who being in love with a most beautiful 
woman, was, against his will, hustled into doing the 
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only act of his life be ever did against that willy — namdy, 
manying her at an hour's notice, — ^this wife, or any 
wife of GeoTgQ III., intrigue and interfere with public 
measures or in any official arrangements ! Why George 
m. took good care of that Had he caught her at any 
such tricks, he would probably have sent her off to 
Hanover, if he did not treat her as his great-grandfather 
had done his queen, for intrigues of another description.* 
But there was, it seems, one exception. When 1 As 
might be expected, when George III. could not inter- 
fere. Our author admits that in 1789 ^<she departed 
from her rule " — of not intriguing and meddling with 
official arrangements. Why to be sure she did ; and it 
was precisely that very departure, or rather that act of 
intriguing, on the only occasion when shQ had the pow- 
er to intrigue, which we had in our eye. Mark the ex- 
pression we cautiously used. <' She cotdd mingle in the 
intrigues of a court as well as feel its malignities." Our 
author's defence of her conduct in 1788-9 is, that she 
had a personal interest in the matter; ''but," says he, 
" ^e may be said to have been personally concerned 
and deeply interested in the issue." Who ever does 
" mingle hi the intrigues of a court " for any other 
reason ? 

Nothing, however, can be ^more unsatisfactory than 
the defence made against our principal charge, — that of 
joining her son in th&disgraceful persecution of his wife, 
her niece and daughter-in-law, whoip her husband had 
-ever as fondly cherished as he had sternly frowned upon 
her oppressor. When the facts are notorious, and when 
they were plainly and precisely stated by us, what is 
the use of such vague defences as this 7 " The queen 
never was the tool or the slave of the prince, nor was it 
in her nature to become that of any one, under any cir- 
cumstances." He had in the very same paragraph 
told us, that on the king's account she had '' been fed to 

cling to him in th^ differences between his majesty and 

I 

' That Is, be built her into the wall, where her body wbb afterwards 
found in the form of a skeleton; botpropably she was pat to death be. 
Ibre being immured. 
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the prince, though she was partial to his royal high*' 
ness ;" and that <« his visits to her at Windsor Castle 
were embarrassing to her on account of the king's dis- 
inclination to encourage them/' Here, by the way, we 
have, perhaps inadvertently, certainly candidly, a dis- 
tinct enough admission of the king's hatred of his son, — 
for this is the very picture of a tyrannical husband and 
unnatural father, refusing a fond mother the solace of 
her son's company even for an occasional visit. But at 
least it negatives the notion of the queen's nature preclu- 
ding all suDserviency " to any one." That, however, is 
not all. We again refer our author back to the fact as 
we stated it in plain terms, in the Paper* which he has 
undertaken to answer; and we ask, has he the means of 
contradicting what every man who was alive in 1814 
know» to be true? If true, all we said against this 
queen, and more, is proved. She knew the tender love 
of her husband for their daughter-in-law ; and farther, 
she knew that were he in his senses, she durst no more 
have held a court and excluded the Princess of Wales; 
than^ she durst have- ordered the Channel: Fleet to sail 
into Brest harbouf ; she knew that the king, her hus- 
band, who had ever treated her with the fondest affec- 
tion, and whose whole married life was a pattern of 
conjugal fidelity, abhorred nothing in his son's private 
conduct so much as the maltreatment of the princess; she 
knew that this aged monarch was suffering under a se- 
vere visitation of Providence, likely to terminate only 
with his days; 'and she therefore takes the opportunity 
of joining the son against father, husband, and wife; 
having always before joined the king against the son, 
when the son was weak and the king strongs, and she 

f ratified this son's unnatural hatred of the wife- whom 
e had so scandalously ill-used, by refusing to receive 
her at a court which she held upon a great public occa- 
sion, that rendered the outrage a thousand times the 
more gallingif We think the mob itself, of whose in- 
tellectual qualities our author has sq^poor an opinion, 

« See Edin. Rev. page 20, 21. toI. Uyii.. April, 1838. 
t Tiie foreign sovereigns, being in London after the termination of 
the war. 
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formed a far more accurate estimate of her majesty than 
he has himself done. Their indignation broke through 
all bounds of decorum; and in this, especially towards 
an elderly lad v, we are as far from vindicating them as 
our author; but we heartily pa(rtake in the feelings 
which prompted them, although we reprobate the out- 
rage in which those feelings ended. 

One charge adverted to by us, but very commonly 
brought against this princess, is positively denied by our 
author ; and much more specifically, and therefore more 
successfully than any of the other matters of which he 
treats; — we allude to parsimony and avarice. We had 
supposed the universally circulated statements of pre- 
sents and contributions, diamonds and ornaments,, and 
refusals to pay writing-masters' accounts, and defending 
actions and pleading the statute of limitations, till the 
matter was referred to arbitration, had been substan* 
tially well founded. It is very possible that they may 
not; and in that case injustice has been done to Queen 
Charlotte's memory ; but it has been done by the world 
at large full as much as by us. He positively states that 
no charge can be more groundless ; admitting candidly 
that it does not originate with us. '^I speak," he says, 
" from knowledge of fact, her majesty's receipts and dis- 
bursements having for some years, passed through my 
hands. Avarice and parsimony, combined with a large 
income enjoyed during many years, would naturally 
produce hoards of treasure and accumulation of pro- 
perty; but it was shown by her majesty's executors, 
Lord Arden and myself, that there had been scarcely 
any saving. It was also stated that her majesty's private 
bounties and charities had been extensive; care was 
taken by us that justice should be done to her majesty's 
memory in this respect, and that the public should be 
undeceived." We never had hear<i of the vindication ; 
and of the charities, here affirmed to be so numerous, 
we also never had heard^ But it is just that the impor- 
tant testimony of our author should be here recorded in 
refutation of the charge. It is to be observed that the 
existence of the charities is matter of supposition only. 
"" * the fact of no money having been accumulated is 
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very material. We assume also, though it is not statedi 
that none was ever sent over to Germany. 

We now have little more to do ; for the main attack 
in our Paper was directed against George IV., all the 
remarks on his parents being compressed within the 
limits of less than two pages out of eighty. Our author 
finds an extenuation of the son's conduct somewhat 
harder work than the defence of the parents. Accord- 
iogly, there is not even an attempt at denial, — even the 
most faint denial, — of the charges which we had pre- 
ferred, and which, indeed, stand recorded in the recent 
pages of our history. 

We must remark, however, that our author is not 
justified in saying that we did not allow him "so much 
as the shade of one redeeming feature."* Now, on the 
contrary, we deliberately think that our defence, or 
rather palliation, is far more effectual than Sir Herbert 
Taylor's. We said in terms that George IV. was 
*^ originally not deficient in any of the good, nor in al- 
most any of the great qualities of human character," — 
that his " temper was naturally neither sour nor revenge- 
ful," — ^ that nis abilities were far above mediocrity" — 
''that he was quick, lively, gifted with a retentive me- 
mory, and even a ready wit." Why, how much allow- 
ance would our author have of "redeeming; qualities" 
for any prince? Yet that was not all: "he was en- 
dowed with an exquisite ear for music, and a justness of 
eye that fitted him to attain refined taste in the arts ; 
possessed of a nice sense of the ludicrous," and much 
more, ending in a fine person, and manners suited to his 
exalted station — two^ praises which we knew him well 

* So he s&yn, in p. 27, though he af\er wards refbrs to as as allowiDg 
a good many of the things we here cite. How docs he get rid^of this ? 
fij saying that we seem to concede them in order to add to the defor- 
mity of the character ! Be it so; stiH it is a complete refutation of 
his former assertion, that no rtdeeming quality was allowed by us. 8ir 
H. Taylor mentions a circumstance wholly new tp us, and which we 
think must be erroneously given. He says, (p. 30,) that George IV.'s 
''mind was usefully applied to the cultivation of literature and science 
at late periods of his life.*' Really, he should have fortified this aome- 
what novel statement by mentioning what branches of literature he 
caltivated. Why not ^te the hooka of science which he read* 
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enough to be quite sure he would himself have most high- 
ly valued. Then all» or nearly all, his faults are 
ascribed to his station, and the corrupting influence which' 
it exerts upon its royal victims. We must cite the pas- 
sage, because it at once relieves us from all suspicion 
of partiality, and is in fact a much better defence than 
Sir H. Taylor has made for his client. 

<' Let it not be supposed, that in sketching the charac- 
ters of G^rge IV. and his queen, we have yielded to 
the feelings of party violence, and while we excused the 
errors of the injured party, exaggerated the offences of 
the wrong-doer. The portrait which we have painted of 
him is undoubtedly one of the darkest shade, and most 
repulsive form. But the faults which gross injustice 
alone could pass over without severe reprobation, we 
^have ascribed to their true cause, — the corrupting influ- 
ence of a courtly education, and habits of unbounded 
self-indulgence upon a nature originally good; and 
although the sacred rules of morality forbid us to exone- 
rate from censure even the admitted victim of circum- 
stances so unfriendly to virtue, charity, as well as can- 
dour, permits us to add, that those circumstances should 
bear a far larger ^hare of the reprehension than the in- 
dividual, who may well claim our pity, while he incurs 
our censure."* 

We do not of 'course repeat our catalogue in detail of 
the defects which blacken this character. But what 
has our author, who vainly complains of our severity, 
to urge against our statement ? He enters into a long 
and really unnecessary vindication of the prince for his 
alarm at the dangers to which the French Revolution 
exposed his order; and gives his own opinion that France 
has gairled but little by that great event — an opinion 
which no man can hold for a moment, who reads such 
works as Paul Courier's, or Mirabeau's Memoirs^ — ^the 
one showing the manners of Ihe peasantry, the other the 
manners and slavery of the upper ranks under the old 
regime. All this, however, is really beside the question. 

» See p. 100. 
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Our author admits ** much useless and extravagant ex- 
penditure ;" but it was coupled, he says, with ** munifi- 
cent patronage of literature, science, and the arts." If 
so, he has omy to show what order the Prince of Wales 
ever gave for a marble, or a picture, or for the aid of a 
man of science or letters, during the whole peridd of his 
extravagance, and while his oebts were accumulating 
for the people to pay. That he gave many sums in re- 
lief of persons applying to him, our author assetts from 
his own knowledge; and that his 'chaHties had no refe- 
rence to party connexion, is an addition which does the 
prince credit* We presume this statement refers to his 
regency. " With all his failings, he was,'' it seems, 
^'kind-hearted; disposed to do justice to faithful ser- 
vants, and had the gift beyond most men of attaching 
them to his person." Now, this is literally all. No 
other defence or palliation whatever is urged for a prince 
against whom such heavy charges had been brought. 
All that we alleged respecting hrs seduction of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert with the false semblance of a msrrriage 
which he knew to be illegal and void— of his running 
the imminent risk of forfeiting his crown 'by that act ; 
nay, of his having actually incurred the forfeiture, ac- 
cording to some of the soundest lawyers in the country 
— all that we stated of his denying, through his political 
friends in parliament, the existerice of any marriage — of 
his afterwards marrying his^cousin in order to have his 
debts paid and his income increased— of his living in 
open adultery with others in the same house in which 
his bride lived — of his joining 'with those persons in 
every insult that could be put upon a woman — of his 
turning her soon after out of doors — of his keeping spies 
on her conduct — of his tormenting her with a secret 
trial behind her back— of his depriving her of her only 
child's society, and so treating her as to drive her 
abroad — of his then again hiring spies to blast her cha- 
racter — forcing his ministers to bring forward a bill of 
Pains and Penalties — compelling them to persist in it 
till the foul mass of perjured evidence fermented and ex- 
ploded, and the conspiracy perished in the rankness of 
the soil it was hatched in — of his afterwards refusing 
vol- i.-rl5 
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the common benefits of acquittal to her whom he had 
vainly tried to destroy by trial — of his unmanly treat- 
tnent of that persecuted woman, continued till it termi- 
nated her days — and of his finally holding his rejoicings 
in Ireland whilst her insulted corpse was hurried, at the 
speed of four horses, through England, towards the grave 
in her native country, where alone she was fated ever 
to know rest since she had been drawn from thence, a 
victim to the conspiracy of princely avarice and profli- 
gacy — all this we stated distinctly, and all this our 
author, in his capacity of defender of the royal fa- 
mily, passes over without one word of remark, or denial, 
or extenuation. Then, we have a right to ask why he 
thinks himself entitled to charge us with having shown 
'' parly hostility and soreness" in our description of a 
character which he must himself be taken to admit was 
marked by such shades as these ? When such outrages 
upon all honourable principle, all manly feeling, all the 
maxims of common fairness and justice, are to be re- 
corded by the historian, surely it is strange to suppose 
that party or personal feeling can be the cause of any 
degree of indignant reprobation which he may express. 
It is the eternal and immutable principles of truth and 
right which alone are required to stigmatize such detes- 
table and such despicable conduct as it deserves. We 
have recurred to the charges here, and'not unnecessarily. 
We do so to remind our author, and our readers, that 
they are all unanswered, nay, all undenied. We hold 
them up once more in the face of the country, that no 
courtly parasite may presume to go about whispering 
that Sir Herbert Taylor has refuted the Edinburgh Re- 
view ; and to prove, that he has only attempted to an- 
swer some of the things said by us of the two Parents ; 
without even a formal denial, or mere plea of not guilty, 
to any one of the far heavier accusations explicitly 
brought against the Son. We also hold up this de- 
formed portrait as a warning to princes and princesses 
how they venture either to violate the public duty of 
their station, or those private duties which the pre-emi- 
nence of their rank, far from dispensing them from dis- 
*^- -vng, only imposes tenfold obligations to perform — 
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and in order to remind th^m that the day must come to 
them all when the tongue of the flatterer is still, and the 
ear of the world can no longer be abused by courtly de- 
fences, and the voice of the people in scorn of princely 
baseness can no more be stifled — the day of stern jus- 
tice to all who betray the imperative duties of their ex- 
alted station. - 



We shall now continue our sketches of the Statesmen 
and Orators that flourished in the times of the last two 
Georges, upon whose characters we have been com- 
menting. 

Of Mr. Burke's genius as a writer and an orator, we 
have on a former occasion spoken at great, though not 
needless length ;* and it would not have been necessary 
again to take up the subject, but for a sketch of a very 
different kind lately drawn by another hand, from which 
a more accurate resemblance might have been expected. 
That Mr. Burke, with extraordinary powers of mind, 
cultivated to a wonderful degree, was a person of 
eccentric nature; that he was one mixture of incon- 
gruous extremes; that his opinions were always found 
to be on the outermost verge of those which could be 
held upon any question; that he was wholly wild and 
impracticable in his views; that he knew not what mo- 
deration or modification was in any doctrine which he 
advanced; but was utterly extravagant in what ever 
judgment he formed, and whatever sentiment he ex- 

Eressed; — such was the representation to which we 
ave alluded, and which, considering the distinguished 
quarter from which it proceeded, seems to justify some 
farther remark. We are no followers of Mr. Burke's 
political principles, and are no indiscriminate admirers 
of his course as a statesman; — the capacity in which 
he the least shone, especially during the few latter and 
brokeil 3rears of his illustrious, checkered, and care- 
worn life. But with the exception of his writings upon 

* See Edin. Rev. No. XCII. fuf October, 1827. 
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the Frenoh Revolution — an exception itself to be qaali- 
fied aod restricted — it would be difficult to find any 
statesman of any age» whose opinions were more habi- 
tually marked by moderation; by a constant regard to 
the results of actual experience, as well as the dictates 
of an enkrged reason ; by a fixed determination always 
to be practical, at the lime he was giving scope to the 
most extensive general views; by a cautious and pru- 
dent abstinence from all extremes, and especially from 
those towards which the general complexion of his po- 
litical principles tending, be felt the.more necessity for 
being on his guard ag^in3t the seduction* This was 
the distinguishing feature of his policy through life. A 
brilliant fancy and rich learning did not more charac- 
terize hi3- discourse, than this. moderation did his coun- 
sels- Imagination did not more inspire, or doep reflec- 
tion inform his eloquence, than a wise spirit of compro- 
mise between theory and practice, — between all opposing 
extremes, — ^governed his choice of measures. This was 
by the extremes of both parties, but more especially of 
his own, greatly complained of; they could not always 
comprehend it,. and they could never relish it; because 
their own understanding and information reached it 
not; and the. selfish views of their meaner nature were 
thwarted by it. In his speeches, by the length at which 
he dwelt on tc^ics, and, the vehemence of his expres- 
sions, he was often deficient in judgment. But in the 
formation of his opinions, no such defect could, be per- 
ceived; he well and warily propounded all practical 
considerations ; and although he viewed many subjects 
in difierent lights at the earlier and the later periods of 
his time, and is thus often- quoted for opposite purposes 
by reasoners on difierent sides of the great political con- 
troversy,, he^ himself never indulged in wild or thought- 
less extremes. He brought this.spirit of moderation into 
public afiairs with him; and if we. except the very end 
of his life*, when he had ceased to live much in public, 
it stuck by him to the last. " I pitched my whiggism 
low," said he, " that I might keep by it" With his own 
followers his influence was supreme ; and over such men 
T)r, Lawrence, Mr. W. £lliott, and the late Lord 
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Minto, to say nothing of the Ellises, the Freres, and the 
Cannings, no man of immoderate and extreme opinions 
ever could have retained this sway. Mr. Wilberforce 
compares their deference for him with the treatment of 
Ahitophel. " It was as if one went to inquire of the 
oracle of the Lord."* Hear again the words of one 
who knew him well, for he had studied him much, and 
had been engaged in strenuous controversy against him. 
Speaking of the effects produced by his strong opinions 
respecting French affairs, Sir James Mackintosh, as 
justly, as profoundly observed to Mr. Horner — " So 
great is the effect of a single inconsistency with the 
whole course of a long and wise political life, that the 
greatest philosopher in practice whom the world ever 
saw, passes with the superficial vulgar for a hot-brained 
enthusiast." Sir James Mackintosh never dreamt that 
all the temperate wisdom of the orations upon American 
affairs — all the profound and practical discretion which 
breathes over each page of the discussion upon " Public 
Discontents" — all the truly enlarged principles of re- 
trenchment, but tempered with tne soundest and most 
'rational views of each proposition's bearing upon the 
whole frame of our complicated constitution, which has 
made the celebrated speech upon " Economical Reform " 
the manual of every moderate and constitutional re- 
former — all the careful regard for facts, as well as 
abstract principles, the nice weighing of opposite argu- 
ments, the acute perception of practical consequences, 
which presided over his whole opinions upon commer- 
cial policy, especially on the questions connected with 
Scarcity and the Com Laws — all the mingled firmness, 
humanity, soundness of/practical judgment, and enlarge- 
ment of speculative views, which governed his opinions 
upon thef execution of the Criminal Law — all the spirit, 
of reform and toleration, tempered with cautious cir- 
cumspection of surrounding connexions, and provident 
foresight of possible consequences which marked and 
moved his wise and liberal advice upon the affairs of 
the Irish Hierarchy — ^that all would have been forgotten 

* Life of Wilberforce, toI. ii. p. 311. 
16* 
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in the^ perusal of a few violent invectives, or exagge- 
rated sentimentSy called forth by the horrors of the 
French revolution ;^wh]cb as his unrivalled sagacity 
had foreseen thetti, when the- rest of bis party, intoxi- 
cated with the victory over despotism, could, not even 
look towards any consequences at all ;. so he not very 
unnaturally regarded as the end and consummation of 
that mighty event, — mistaking the turbulence by which 
the tempest and the- flood were to clear the stream, for 
the perennialtd^filement of its. waters.. 

I^or must it aftec all be set down to the account of a 
heated imagination, and an unsound judgment, that even 
upon the Fuench revolution be betrayed so much vio- 
lence in his- language^ and carried his opinions to a 
length which all men now deem extravagant; or that 
he at one time ^ was so mislead by the appearances of 
the hour as to dread, the. efiacing of France from the 
map of Europe. We are now filling the safe. and easy 
chair of him who judges aft^ the event, and appeals to 
things as certainly known, which the -veil of futurity 
concealed from uiem that went before. Every one 
must allow that the change which shook France, to her 
centre, and fixed the gaze of mankind, was an eyent of 
prodigious magnitude ; and. that he who was called to 
form an opinion upon its import, and to foretell its 
consequences, and to shape his: councils upon the con- 
duct to be pursued regarding it, was placed in circum- 
stances wholly new ; and had to grope his way without 
any light whatever from the experience of past times. 
Mr. Burke could only see mischief in. it, view it on 
whatever side, or from whatever point her would; and 
he regarded the consequences as pregnant with danger 
to all other countries, as well as to the one which he 
saw laid waste^ or about to be devastated by its progress. 
That for a time he saw right, no one now can afiect to 
deny. When all else in this country could foresee 
nothing but good* to France, from the great improvement 
so suddenly wrought in her institutions, he plainly told 
Ihem that what they were pleased with viewing as the 
lambent flame of a firework, was the glare of a volcanic 
sion which would cover France and Europe with 
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the ruins of all their institutions, and fill the air with 
Cimmerian dai^ness, through the confusion of which 
neither the. useful light of day, nor the cheering prospect 
of heaven could be descried. The suddenness of the 
improvement which delighted all else, to his sagacious 
and far-sighted eye^ aided, doubtless, by the reflecting 
glass of past experience, and strengthened by the wisdom 
of other days in which it had been steeped, presented 
the very cause of distrust, and foreboding, and alarm. 
It was because his habit of mind^ was cautious and 
calculating — not easily led away by a. fair outside, not 
apt to run into extremes, given to sober reflection, and 
fond of correctingy by practical views, and by the lessons 
of actual observation,, the plausible suggestions of theory 
— that he beheld^ with, doubt and apprehension, govern- 
ments pulled down and set up in a day — constitutions, 
the slow work of centuries, taken to pieces and re-con- 
structed like an eight-day clock. He is not without 
materials, were he to retort the charse of easily running 
into extremes, and knowing not wnere to stop, upon 
those who were instantly fascinated with the work of 
1789, and could not look forward to the consequences 
of letting loose four-and^wenty millions^ of people, from 
the control under which ages of submission to arbitrary 
rule, and total disuse of civil rights had kept them. 
They are assuredly without the means of demonstrating 
his want of reflection and foresight For nearly the 
whole period during which he survived the commence- 
ment of the revolution— for five of those seven years — 
all his predictions, save one momentary expression, had 
been more than fulfilled ; anarchy and bloodshed had 
borne sway in France ; conquest and convulsion had 
desolated Europe ; and even when he closed his eyes 
upon earthly prospects, he left this portentous matter 
" with fear of change perplexing monarchs." The pro- 
vidence of mortalsMs not often able to penetrate so far 
as this into futurity. Nor can he whose mind was filled 
with such well-grounded alarms be justly impeached of 
violence, and held up as unsoundly giveh to extremes 
of opinion, if he should betray an invincible repugnance 
to sudden revolutions in the system of policy oy which 
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nations are governed, and an earnest desire to see the 
restoration of the old state of things in France, as the 
harbinger of repose for the rest of the world. 

That Mr. Burke did, however, err, and err widely in 
the estimate which he formed of the merits of a restored 
government, no one can now doubt His mistake was 
in comparing the old rigime with the anarchy of the 
revolution ; to which not only the monarchy of France 
but the despotism of Turkey was preferable. He never 
could get rid of the belief that because the change had 
been effected with a violence which produced, and 
inevitably produced the consequences foreseen by him- 
self, and by him alone, therefore the tree so planted 
must for ever prove incapable of bearing good fruit. 
He forgot that after the violence, in its nature temporary, 
should subside, it might be both quite impossible to 
restore the old monarchy, and very possible to form a 
new, and orderly, and profitable government upon the 
ruins of the republic. Above all, he had seen so much 
present mischief wrought to France during the convul- 
sive struggle which was not over before his death, that 
he could not persuade himself of any possible good 
arising to her from the mighty change she»had under- 
gone. All this we now see clearly enough; having 
survived Mr. Burke forty years, and witnessed events 
which the hardiest dealers in prophecies assuredly could 
never have ventured to foretell. But we who were so 
blind to the early consequences of the revolution, and 
who really did suffer ourselves to be carried away by 
extreme opinions, deaf to all Mr. Burke's warnings — 
we surely have little right to charge him with blind 
violence, unreflecting devotion to his fancy, and a dis- 
position to run into extremes. At one time they who 
opposed his views were by many, perhaps by the 
majority of men, accused of this propensity. After the 
events in France had begun to affright tfie people in 
this country — when Mr. Burke's opinions were found to 
have been well-grounded, the friends of liberty would 
not give up their fond belief that all must soon come 
rifht. At that time we find Dean Milner writing to 
**» Wilberforcc from Cambridge, that « Mr. Fox's old 
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friends there all gave him upland most of them said he 
was mad."* 

The glory of this great man's career, however, was 
the American warj during which he led the 'opposition 
in the House of Commons; until, having formed a suc- 
cessor still more renowned than himself, he was suc- 
ceeded rather than superseded in the command of that 
illustrious and victorious band of the- champions of 
freedom. This disciple, as he was proud* to acknow- 
ledge himself, was Charles James Fox, one of the 
greatest statesmen, and if not the greatest orator, 
certainly the^ most accomplished debater, that ever 
appeared upon the theatre of public affairs in any age 
of the world. To the profuse, the various learning of 
his master — ^to his exuberant fancy, to his profound and 
mature philosophy, he had no pretensions. His^ know- 
ledge was confined to the ordinary accomplishments of 
an English education: — intimate acquaintance with the 
classics ; the exquisite taste which that familiarity be- 
stows ; and a sufficient knowledge of history. Those 
stores he afterwards increased rather than diminished ; 
for he continued to delight it classical reading ; and 
added a minute and profound- knowledge of modern 
languages, with a deep and accurate study of our own 
history^ and the history of other modem states r inso- 
muchj that it may be questioned, if any politician in any 
age ever knew so thoroughly the various interests, and 
the exact position of all the countries with which his 
own had- dealings to conduct, or relations to maintain. 
Beyond these solid foundations of oratory, and ample 
stores o£ political information, his range did not extend. 
Of natural science, of metaphysical philosophy, of poli- 

♦ lAJt ofWilberforetyll, p. 5. — ^This was written early in the year 
1793, when almost all. men thought Mr. Barke both moderate and 
right. " 'Phere i« scarce one of ht« (Mr. Foz*s) . old friends here at 
Cambridge who is not disposed to give him up, and most say he is 
mad. I think of htm much as I.alv^ays did; I still doubt whether he 
has had principles, but l* think it pretty plain he has none; and I sup- 
pose he b ready for whatever turns up." See, too, Lord Wellesley*a 
justly celebrated speech, two years later, on French affairs. It is 
republished in Mr. Martin's edition of that great statesman's de- 
spatches. 
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tical economy, he had not even the rudiments; and he 
was apt to treat those matters with the neglect, if not 
the contempt, which ignorance can rather account 
for than excuse. He had come far too early into 
public life ^o be well-grounded in a statesman's philoso- 
phy — like his great rival, and indeed like most aristo- 
cratic politicians, who were described as '^ rocked and 
dandled into legislators" by one,* himself oixempt from 
this defective education — and his becoming a warm 
partisan at the same early age, also laid the foundation 
of aBother defect, the making party principle the only 
rule of conduct, and viewing every truth of political 
science through this distorting and discolouring medium. 
But if such were the defects of his education, Sie mighty 
powers of his nat^re often overcame them — always threw 
them into the shade. A preternatural quickness of appre- 
hension, which enabled him to see at a glance what 
cost other minds the labour of an investigation, made all 
attainments of an ordinary kind so easy, that it perhaps 
disinclined him to those which, not even his acuteness 
and strength of mind, could master without the pain of 
study. But he was sure as well as quick : and where 
the heat of passion or the prejudice of party, or certain 
little peculiarities of a personal kind — certain mental 
idiosyncracies in which he indulged, and which pro- 
duced capricious fancies or crotchets — left his faculties 
imclouded and unstunted, no man's judgement was more 
sound, or could more safely be trusted. Then, his 
feelings were warm and kindly ; his temper was sweet 
though vehement; — like that of all the Fox family, his 
nature was generous, open, manly ; above every thing 
like dissimulation or duplicity ; governed by the impulses 
of a great and benevolent soul. This virtue, so much 
beyond all intellectual graces, yet bestowed its accus- 
tomed influence upon the faculties of his understanding, 
and gave them a reach of enlargement to which meaner 
natures are ever strangers. It was not more certain 
that such a mind as his should be friendly to religious 
toleration, eager for the assertion of civil liberty, the 

» Namely, Mr. Burke. 
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luiicoinpromising enemy of craft and craelty in all their 
forms — ^from the corruption of the Treasury and the 
severity of the penal code, up to the oppression of 
American colonies and the African slave traffic — ^than 
that it should be enlarged and strengthened, made pow- 
erful in its grasp, and consistent in its purpose, by the 
same admirable and amiable qualities wnich bent it 
always towards the right pursuit 

The great intellectual gifts of Mr. Fox's mind, the 
robust structure of his faculties, naturally governed his 
oratory, made him singularly affect argument, and led 
him to a close grappling with every subject, — despising 
all flights of imagination, and shunning every thing 
collateral or discursive. This turn of mind, too, made 
him always careless of ornament, often negligent of ac- 
curate diction. There never was a greater mistake, as 
we lately had occasion to remark,* than the fancying a 
close resemblance between his eloquence and that of 
Demosthenes; although an excellent judge (Sir James 
Mackintosh) fell into it, when he pronounced him *' the 
most Demosthenean speaker since Demosthenes." That 
he resembled his immortal predecessor in despising all 
useless ornament, and all declamation for declamation's 
sake, is true enough ; but it applies to every good speaker 
as well as to those two signal ornaments of ancient and 
modern rhetoric. That he resembled him in keeping 
more close to the subject in hand, than many good; and 
even great speakers have often done, may also be af- 
firmed ; yet this is far too vague and remote a likeness 
to justify the proposition in question; and it is only a dif- 
ference in degree, and not a specific distinction between 
him and others. That his eloquence was fervid, rapid, 
copious, — carrying along with it the minds of the au- 
dience, nor suffering them to dwell upon the speaker or 
the speech, but engrossing their whole attention to the 
question* is equally certain ; and is the only resembknce 
which the comparison affords. But then the points of 
difference are as numerous as they are important, and 



* See ArUcle on Lord Chatham in the Edinburgh Review, No 136, 
July, 1838. 
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they strike indeed upon the most cursory glance. The 
one was full of repetitions, recurring again and again 
to the same topic, nay, to the same view of it, till he 
made his impression complete; the other never came 
bacH upon a ground which he had utterly wasted and 
withered up by the tide of fire he had rolled along it. 
The one dwelt at length, ^and with many words on his 
topics ; the other performed the whole at a blow, some- 
times with a word, always with the ^smallest number of 
words possible. The one frequently was digressive, even 
narrative and copious in illustration; in the other no 
deviation from his course was ever to be perceived ; 
no disporting on the borders of his way, more than any 
lingering over it; but carried rapidly foi*ward, and with- 
out swerving to the right or to the left, like the engines 
flying along a rail way, and like them driving every 
thing off out of si^ht that obstructed his resistless course. 
In diction, as well as in thought, the contrast was as 
remarkable. It is singular that any one should have 
thought of likening Mr. Fox to the orator of whom the 
great Roman critic, comparing him with Cicero, has 
laid so well and so judiciously — In iUo plus cuns, in 
hoc pltis naturcB. The Greek was of all speakers, the 
one who most carefully prepared 'each sentence ; show- 
ing himself as sedulous in the collocation of his words 
as in the ^selection. His composition, accordingly, is a 
model of the most artificial workmanship; yet of an 
art so happy in its results that itself is wholly con- 
cealed. The Englishman was negligent, careless, 
slovenly beyond most speakers ; even his most brilliant 
.passages were the inspirations of the moment ; and he 
frequently spoke for half an hour at a time, sometimes 
delivered whole speeches, without being fluent for five 
minutes, or, excepting in a few sound and sensible re- 
marks which .were interspersed, rewarding the hearer 
with a single redeeming passage. Indeed, to the last, 
he never possessed, unless when much animated, any 
fluency; and probably despised it, as he well might, if 
he only regarded its effects in making men neglect 
more essential qualities,— when the curse of being Jlu- 
ent speakers, and nothing else, has fallen on them and 
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on their audience. Nevertheless, that fluency— the 
bein^ able easily to express his thoughts in correct 
words — ^is as essential to a speaker as drawing to a 
painter. This we cannot doubt, any more than we can 
refuse our assent to the proposition, that though merely 
giving pleasure is no part of an orator's duty, yet he 
has no vocation to give his audience pain ; — which any 
one must feel who listens to a speaker delivering him- 
self with difficulty and hesitation. The practice of 
oomposition seems never to have been familiar to Mr. 
Fox. His speeches show this; perhaps his writings 
still more so ; because there, the animation of the mo- 
mentary excitement which often carried him on in 
speaking had little or no play. One of his worst 
speeches, if not his worst, is that upon Francis, Duk^ 
of Bedford ; and it is known to be almost the only one 
he ever much prepared, and the only one he ever cor- 
rected for the press. His " History " too, shows the 
same want of expertness in composition. The style 
is pure and correct; but cold and lifeless; it is even 
somewhat abrupt and discontinuous ; so little doejs it 
flow naturally or with ease. Yet, when writing letters 
without any effort, no one expressed himself more hap- 
pily or with more graceful facility; and in conversa- 
lion, of which he only partook when the society was 
small and intimate, he was a model of every excellence, 
whether solid or gay, plain or refined — full of informa- 
tion, witty and playful betimes, never ill natured for a. 
moment ; — above all, never afraid of an argument, as 
so many eminent men are wont to be ; but on the con- 
trary, courting Uiscussion on all subjects, perhaps with- 
out much regard to their relative importance; as if 
reasoning were his natural element, in which his great fa- 
culties moved the more freely. An admirable judge, but 
himself addicted to reasoning upon general principles, 
the late Mr. Dumont, used to express his surprise at 
the love of minute discussion, or argumentation upon 
trifling subjects, which this great man often showed. 
But the cause was clear; argument he must have; 
and, as his studies, except upon historical and classical 

VOL. J.— 16 
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points, had been extremely confined, when matters of a 
political or critical cast were not on the carpet, he to(^ 
whatever ordinary matter came uppermost, and made 
it the subject of discussion. To this circumstance may 
be added his playful good-nature ; which partook, as 
Mr, Gibbon observed, of the simplicity of a child ; — 
making him little fastidious and easily interested and 



Having premised all these qualifications, we must 
now add, that Mr. Fox's eloquence was of a kind 
iMdiich, to comprehend, you must have heard himself. 
When he got fairly into his subject, was heartily 
warmed with it, he pogred forth words and periods of 
lire that smote you, and deprived you of all power to re- 
fleet and rescue yourself, while he went on to seize the fa- 
culties of the listener, and carry them captive along with 
him whithersoever he pleased to rush. It is ridiculous to 
doubt that he was a far closer reasoner, a much more 
argumentative speaker than Demosthenes; as much 
more so as Demosthenes would perhaps have been than 
Fox had he Tived in our times, and had to address an 
English House of Commons. For it is the kindred 
mistake of those who fancy that the two were like 
each other, to imagine that the Grecian's orations are 
long chains of ratiocination, like Sir William Grant's ar- 
guments, or Euclid's Demonstrations. They are close 
to the point; they are full of impressive allusions; they 
ilb6uiid in expositions of the adversary's inconsistency; 
tfiey are loaded with bitter invective ; they never lose 
sight of the subject ; and they never quit hold of the 
hearer by the striking appeals they make to his strongest 
feelings and his favourite recollections : to the heart, or 
to the quick and immediate sense of inconsistency, they 
are always addressed, and find their way thither by the 
Shortest and surest road ; but to the head, to the calm 
and sober judgment, as pieces of argumentation, they 
assuredly are not addressed. But Mr. Fox, as he went 
along, and exposed absurdity^ and made inconsistent 
arguments clash, and laid bare shuffing, or hypocrisy, 
and' showered down upon meanness, or upon <»velty, 
or upon oppression, a pitiless storm of the most fierce 
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mrectire^ was ever forging also the loi^, and .cam'- 
pacted» and massive chain ofpore demonstratioii, 

*Et ^ tUtr^ MEftodiT* /f(t>«y MMfMf*, iumtik ^§rfiiMtt 

(Od. e.) 

There wa« no weapon of argument which this great 
orator more happily or more frequently wielded than 
Wit, — ^the wit wnich exposes to ridicule the absurdity 
or inconsistency of an adverse argument. It has been 
said of him,- we believe, by Mr. Frere,* that he was 
the wittiest speaker of his limes ; and they were the . 
times of Sheridan and of Windham. This was Mr. 
Canning's opinion, and it was also Mr. Pitt's^ There 
was nothing more awful in Mr. Pitt's sarcasm, nothing 
so vexatious in Mr. Canning's light and galling raillery, 
as the battering and piercing wit, with which Mr. Pox 
so often interrupted, but always supported, the heavy 
artillery of his argumentative declamation. 

»« Ndime fbit sfttiai, tristes AmtrrllidU iras, 
Atqiie .8«|)erba/pali faslidia ? Nonne, Menftknuk ?'* 

In debate, he had that ready discernment of an ad* 
versary's weakness^ and the advantage to be taken of it, 
which is, in the war of words, that the coup (P^U ef a 
practised general is in the field. He was ever best in 
r^ly ; his opening speeches were almost always uor 
successful ; the one in 1805 upon the Catholic Question 
was a great exception; and the previous meditation 
upoa it, after having beard Lord GrenviUe's able open- 
ing of the same question in the House of liOrds, gave 
him nHJch anxiety : he was exceedingly nervous^ to use 
the common expression. It was a noble performance, 
instinct with sound principle ; full of broad and striking 
views of policy ; abounding in magnanimous appeals to 
justice ; and bold assertions of right ; in one passage 
touching and pathetic,r— the description of a catholic 
soldier's feelings on reviewing some field where he had 

» See (luaHerly; Rsvisvi^ for October, 1810. 
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shared the dangers of Urn fight, yet repined to think 
that he could never taste the glories of command. His 
greatest speeches were those in 1791 on the Russian 
armament, on parliamentary reform, in 1797, and on 
the renewal of the war, in 1803. The last he himself 
preferred to all the others ; and it had the disadvantage, if 
it be not, however, in another sense, the advantage,^ of 
coming after the finest speech, excepting that on the 
alave trade, ever delivered by his great antagonist. But 
there are passages in the earlier speeches, — particu- 
larly the fierce attack upon Lord Auckland, in the Rus^ 
sian speech, — and the instructive summary of our fail- 
ings and our misgovernment in the reform speech, 
which it would be hard to match even in the speech of 
1803. But for the inferiority of the subject, the speech 
upon the Westminster Scrutiny, in 1784, might perhaps 
be justly placed at the head of them all. The surpass- 
ing interest of the question to the speaker himself — the 
thorough knowledge of all its details by his audience, 
which made it suflUcient to allude to matters and not to 
state themf — the undeniably strong grounds of attack 
which he had against his adversary-!-all conspired to 
make this great oration as animated and energetic 
throughout, as it is perfectly felicitous both in the choice 
of topics and the handling of them. A fortunate cry 
of ^* order" which he early raised in the very exoridium, 
by aflSrming that " far from expecting any indulgence, he 
could scarcely hope for bare justice from the House," 
gave him occasion for dwelling on this topic, and press- 
ing it home with additional illustration; till the re- 
doubled blows and repeiated bursts of extemporaneous 
declamation almost overpowered the audience while 
they wholly bore down all farther interruption. A 
similar effect is said to have been produced by Mt^ 



* To a great speaker, it ig always ao advantage to follow a power^ 
ful adversary. The audience is prepared for attention, nay, even feel 
a craving for somo answer. 

i This is one main oaose of the conciseness and rapidity of Uie 
Greek orations; they were all on a few simple topics thoroughly known 
to the whole audience* Much of their difficalty comes also from Uiis 
•oorce. 
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(now Lord Plunkett,) in thejrish House of Commons, 
upon some one calling out to take down his words. — 
** Slop/' said this consummate orator, ** and you shall 
have something more to take down ;'' and then followed 
in a torrent, the most vehement and indignant descrip- 
tion of the wrongs which his country had sustained^ 
and had stiH to endure. 

Ill most of the external qualities of oratory, Mr. Fox 
was certainly deficient, being of an unwieldy person^ 
without any grace of action, with a voice of little com- 
pass, and which, when, pressed in the vehemence of his 
rch^ became shrill almost to a cry or squeak ; yet aH 
was absolutely forgotten ia the moment when the 
torrent began to pour. Some of the under tones of his 
voice were peculiarly sweet; and there Was even in the 
shrill and piercing sounds which he uttered when at the 
more exalted pitch,, a power that thrilled the hefert of 
the hearer. His pronunciation of our language was 
singularly beautiful, and his use of it pur6 and chaste 
to severity.- As he rejected, from the correctness of his 
taste, all vicious ornaments, and. was most sparing, in* 
deed, in the use of figures at all ; so in his choice of 
words, he justly shunned foreign idiom, or words bor- 
rowed,, whether from the ancient or modern languages; 
and affected the pure Saxon tongue, the resources of 
wtuch, are unknown to so many who use it,, both in 
writing and in speaking. 

If from the- orator we turn to the man> we shall find 
much' more to blame and to lament, whether his private 
character be regarded or his public; but for the defects 
of the former, there are excuses to be offered, almost 
suflScient to remove the censure,, and leave the feeling 
of regret entire and alone; The foolish indulgence of 
a father, from whom he inherited his talents certainly,, 
but little principle,. put him,. while yet a boy,. in the pos- 
session of pecuniary resources which, cannot safely be 
trusted to more advanced stages of youth; and the dis- 
sipated habits of the times drew him,, before the age of 
manhood, into the whirlpool of fashionable excess. In 
the comparatively correct age in^wliich our lot is cast, 
it would be almost as unjust to app^ oiir more severe 

16* 
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gtandard to him and his .associates, as it would have 
been for the Ludlows and fiutchinsons of the seventeenth 
century, in writing a history of the Roman empire, to 
denounce the immoralities of Julius Caesar. Nor let it 
be forgotten, that the noble heart and swieet disposition 
of this great man passed unscathed through an ordeal 
which in almost every other instance, is found to deaden 
all the kindly and generous affections. A life of gam- 
bling, and intrigue, and faction, left the nature of Charles 
Pox as little tainted with selfishness or falshood, and his 
heart as little hardened, as if he had lived and died in 
a farmhouse;, or rather as if he had not outlived his 
childish years. 

The historian of a character so attractive, the softer 
features of which present a rare, contrast to the accus- 
tomed harshness of political men^ is tempted to extend 
the same indulgence, and ascribe the errors of the states- 
man to the accidents of his position, or the less lofty 
tone of principle which distinguished the earUer period 
of his public life, while his principles of conduct were 
forming and ripening.. The great party, tod,, which he 
so long led with matchless personal influence, would 
gladly catch at such a means of defence ; but as the 
very same measure of justice or of mercv must be meted 
out to the public conduct of Mr. Pitt, his great rival, 
there would be little gain to party pride by that sacrifice 
of principle which could alone lead to such unworthy 
concessions. It is of most dangerous example, of most 
corruptive tendency, ever to let the faults of statesmen 
pass uiicensured : or to treat the errors 6r the crimes 
which involve the interests of millions with the same 
indulgence towards human frailty which we may, in the 
exercise of charity, show towards the more venial trans- 
gressions that only hurt one individual ; most commonly 
only the wrong-doer himself. Of Mr. Fox it must be 
saia that whilst his political principles were formed upon 
the true model of the whig school, and led him, wLen 
combined with his position as opposing the governRieot's 
warlike and oppressive policy, to defend Uie liberty of 
America, and the cause of peace, both in that and the 
French waff yet he constantly modified these principles^ 
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according to his own situation and circumstances as » 
party chiefs — ^maiking the ambition of the man and the 
interest of his followers the governing rule of his con- 
duct The charge is a grave one ; but unhappily the* 
facts fully bear it out because Lord Shelburne had 
gained the king's ear (by an intrigue possibly, but then 
Lord Shelburne never had pretended to be a follower of 
Mr.Pox^) the latter formed a coalition with Lord Norths 
whose person* and whose policy he had spent his whole 
life in decrying ; whose misgovernment ot America had' 
been the: cause of nearly destroying the empire; and 
whose whole principles were the very reverse of his 
own. The ground taken by this coalition on which* to 
subvert the government of Lord Shelburne andMr. Pitt^ 
was their having made a peace favourable to England 
beyond what could have been expected, after the state 
to which I^rd North's mal-administration. had reduced 
her ; their havings among other things,, given the new 
American states too large concessions ; and their having 
made inadequate provision for the security and idemnity 
of the American loyalists. On such grounds they, Mr. 
Fox and Lord North, succeeded in overturning the mi- 
nistry, and took their places ; which they held tor a* few 
months, when the king dismissed them^ amidst the all 
but universal joy of the country ; men of all ranksf and 
parties, and sects, joining in one feeling of disgust at the 
factious propensities in which the unnatural alliance 
was begotten; and apprehending from it, as Mr. Wilber- 
force remarked, " a progeny stamped with the features 
of both parents, the violence of the one party, and the> 
corruption of the other." This grand error raised the 
tones and Mr. Pitt to the power which,, during their 
long and undisturbed reign, they enjoyed ; notwithstand- 
ing all the unparalleled difficulties of the* times, and in 
spite of so many failures in all the military enterprises 
of themselves and of their foreign allies. The> original 
quarrel with Mr. Pitt was an error proceeding from the 
same evil source. His early but mature talents had 
been amply displayed ; he had already gained an influ- 
ence in parliament and the country, partly from heredi- 
tary, partly from personal qualities, second only to that 
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of Mr. Fox; his private character was wholly untar- 
niahed ; his principles were the same with those of the 
whigs; he had noblv fought with them the battle which 
destroyed the North administration. Yet no first-rate 
pUoe could be found to offer him; although Mn Fox 
had once and again declared a boundless admiration of 
Ins genius, and an unlimited confidence in his character. 
Lora John Cavendish^ of wot illustrious whi^ house by 
birth, but himself one of the most obscure of mankind, 
must needs be madeChancelkur of the Exchequer. Mn. 
Pitt was only the son of Lord Chatham, and a man of 
Tast talents, as weU as spotless reputation ; and he was 
thus not permitted, without a sacrifice of personal honoiu*,. 
to be the ally of Mr. Fox, in serving their common 
country. How much misery and mischief might the- 
world have been spared had the Rockingham Mmistry 
preferred Mr. Pitt to Lord John Cavendish, and made 
the union between him and the Whigs perpetual ! We 
shall presently see that an error almost as great in itself 
though in its consequences far from being so disastrous, 
was afterwards committed by Mr. Pitt bimseUl 

The interval between the American and the Fvench 
wars was passed by Mr. Fox in opposing whatever was 
proposed by his antagonist; with- the single exception 
of tne measures for restoring theStadtholder's authority 
in 1787. His hearty admiration of the French Revo- 
lution i» well known ; and it was wholly unqualified by 
any of the- profound and sagacious forebodings of Mr.. 
Biirke, excited by the distrust of vast and sudden chains,, 
among a people wholly unprepared ; and which se^ns 
never afterwards to have been diminished by the un- 
doubted fact of a minority having obtained the sway,, 
smd being compelled to make up, with the resources of 
terror, for their essential want of support among the 
people at larger The sepaaration of his aristocratic siqp- 
porters, and the unfortunate^ war to which it led, left 
him to. struggle for peace, and the ccmstitution^ with a 
small but steady band of noble-minded: associates — ^and 
their warfare for the rights of the people durkig the dis- 
mal period of alarm which^ elapsed from 1793 to 1801, 
when the healing inflnence of the Addington Govern^ 
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ment was applied to our national wounds, cannot be too 
highly extolled. The whigs thus regained the confidence 
of the nation, which their coalition ten years before 
seemed to have forfeited for ever. The new junction 
with the Grenville pairty in 1804 was liable to none of 
the same objections; it was founded on common prin- 
ciples ; and it both honoured its authors and served the 
state. But when upon Mr. Pitt's death, Mr. Fox again 
became possessed of power, we find him widely diife» 
rent from the leader of a hopeless^ though high-prin- 
cipled opposition to the court of George HI. He cott- 
sented to take office without making any stipulation with 
the king on behalf of the ceftholics; a grave neglect 
which afterwards subverted the whig government ; and 
if it be said that this sacrifice was made to obtain the 
greater object of peace with France, then it must be 
added that he was slack indeed in his pursuit of that 
greater object He allowed the odious income tax to 
be nearly doubled, after being driven, one by one^ from 
the taxes proposed ; and proposed on the very worst 
principles ever dreamt of by financiers. He ddended 
the unprincipled arrangement for makings the Lord 
Chief Justice of England a politician, by placing him in 
the 'cabinet; he joined as heartily as any one in the fer- 
vour of loyal enthusiasm for the Hanoverian possessions 
of the crown. On one great subject his sense of right, 
no less than his warm and humane feelings, kept him 
invariably true to the great principles of justice as well 
as policy. His attachment was unceasing, and his seiv 
vices invaljiable to the abolition of the slave-trade, 
which his last accession to office certainly accelerated 
by several years. For this, and for his support of Lord 
Erskinein his amendment of the law of libel, the kisting 

Satitude of his country and of mankind is due ; and to 
e memory of so great and so amiable a man it is a 
tribute which will for ever be cheerfully paid. But to 
appreciate the gratitude which his country owes him,. 
we must look, not to his ministerial hfe ; we must recur 
to his truly glorious career as leader of the patriot band 
which, during the almost hopeless struggle from 1798 
ta 1801, upheld the cause of afllieted medom. If t» 
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which are yel felt, and will fl|>press m beyond the life 
of the youngest person alive. 

It is assuredly not to Mr* PHf s sinking-fund fliat we * 
now allude, as showing his defective political resources ; 
that scheme, now exploded, aft^r Jbeiog gradually given 
up l^y all adepts in the science of finance, was for many 

* years their favourite ; nor can he in this particular be so 
justly charged, as he well may in all the rest of his mea<* 
aures, with never llaving gone before his age, and not 
always being upon a level v^lh the wisdom of his own 
liin«9. Yet may it be oonfessed that, his financial ad*. 
niiiystratioD being the main feature in his official history^ 

' all his other plans are allowed to have been failures at 
tbe time ; and this, the only exception, began to be ques- 
tioned before his decease, and has long been abandoned**^ 
Neither #Duld we ipsit harshly the entire change of his 
opinions upon the great question of reform ; albeit the 
question with which his daivis to public favour com- 
menced, and on his support of which his early popularity 
and power were almost wholly grounded. But we feel 
the force of the defence urged for his conversion, that 
the alarms raised in the most reflecting minds by the 
French Retrolution, and its cognate excitement amongst 
ourselves, justified a reconsideration, and might induce 
an nonest alteration of the opinions originally entertained 
upon our parliamentary system. That any such consi* 
derations could ever justify him in lending himself to 
the persecution of his former associates in that cause, 
we wholly denj^; and in aid of this denial, we ask, wlp^t 
wouldJiave been said of Messrs. Wilberforce, Clarkson, 
Stephen, Brougham, Smith, and the other abolitionisls, 
had they, on account of some dreadful desolation of our . 
colonies by negro insurrection, suddenly joined in pro- 
si$|ibing and persecuting all who, after they themselves 
had left the causp^jshoipl continue to devote their efiforts. 
to its promotion ? But the main charge against Mr. 
Pitt is, his havinsE sufiTered himself to be led away by 
the alarms of 4be court, and the zeal of his new allies, 

f 

* It was Dr. Price's plan; and be complained that, of the three 
Schemes propounded by him, Mr. Pitt had selected the worst. ^ 
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the Burke and Windham party, from the ardent love of 
peace which he professed, and undoubtedly feltt^ to the 
feagar suppoit of the war against France, which tidght 
well have been avoided had he but stood firm. The 
deplorable consequenots of this change in his c<Hiduct 
are too well known: they are still too sensibly felt. But 
are the motives of it wholly free from suspicion ? Cui 
bono? was the question put by the Roman lawyer wli^n 
the person really guilty of any act w^ sought for. A 
similar question may often be put, without any want of 
charity, when we are in quest* of the motives which 
prompted a doubtful or suspicious course of action; 
proved by experience to have been disastnous to the 
world. That, as the chief o^ a. party, Mr. Pitt was in- 
calculably a gainer by the event which, for awhile, well 
nigh annihilated the opposition to hin ministry, and left 
that opposition crippled as long as the war lasted, no 
man can doubt. That indepeifdent of the breaking up 
of the whigs, the war gave their powerful antagonist a 
constant lever wherewithal to move at will both parlia- 
ment and people, as long as the sinews of war./:ould be 
obtained from the resources of the country, is at least as 
unquestionable a fact. v 

His conduct of the war betrayed no extent of vie\^ 
no commanding notions of policy. Any Aing more 
common-place can hardly be imagined. To form one 
coalition after another in Germany, and subsidize them 
with millions of free gift, or aid with profhse loans, until 
all the powers in our pay were defeatoJLin succession, 
and most of them either destroyed or converted into 
alli€B of thq enemy — such were all the retources of his 
diplomatic policy. To shun any effectual conflict with 
the enemy, while he wasted our military force in petty 
expeditions — to occupy forts, and capture coloniel^r 
which, if France prevailed in Europe, were useless 
acquisitions, only increasing the amount of the slave 
trade, and carrying abroad our own capital, and which, 
if France were beaten in Europe, woakU^l^lI of them- 
selves fall into our hands — such was tfi^ w^qle scheme 
of his warlike policy. The operations ^f our navy, 
winch were undertaken as a matter of coursei and 

VOL I. — 17 
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woqU have been performed, «nd mast have led to ovir 
brilliant maritime sucoesses, whoever wms the minister, 
or whether there was any minister at all, may be ad<^ 
to the account; but<;an nave little or no influence upon 
the estimate to be formed of Us belligerent administra- 
tioo. When, after a most culpable iisfusal to treat with 
Ibpoleoii in 1800, grounded on the puerile hope of the 
newly gotten consular power being «oon overthrown, 
he found it impossible any longer to continue the ruin^ 
ous expenditure of the war^^lie retired, placing his pup- 
pet in his office, with vAom he quarrelled for refusing 
to retine when he was bidden. But the ostensible 
ground of his resignation was the king's bigoted refusal 
to emancipate the Irish Catholics. Nothing could have 
more rebounded to his glory than this. But he resuined 
o^e in 1804, refuted to make any stipulation for those 
same Catholics, and always opposed those who urged 
their claims, on the^utteriy unconstitutional ground of 
the king's personal prejudices — a ground quite as solid 
for yielding to that monarch in 1801, as for not urging 
him in 1604. It was quite as discreditable to him that, 
on the same occasion, after pressing Mr. Fox upon 
George IIL as an accession of strength necessary for 
vi^ll carrj^ng on the war, be agreed to take office with- 
out any such accession ; rather than thwart the personal 
antipathy,— the capricious, the despicable antipathy of 
that narrow-minded and vindictive prince against the 
most illustrious of his subjects.* 

These are heavy charges; but we fear the worst 
remains to be urged against the conduct of this eminent 
person. No man felt more strongly on the subject of 

^ It it a singular instance of the great efl^ts of trivial circumstances 
.tbat we can relate the following anecdote. During the co-operation of 
til parties against lyU. Adiington's Government in the spring of 1804, 
Mr. PHt and Mr. C X<ong were one night passing the door of Brooks 
dub-hoose, on their.way from the House of Commons; when Mr. Pitt, 
who had not been there since the coalition of 1784, said he had a great 
mind to go inaq.4 sop. His wary friend said, •' I think you had better not** 
and tamed aside the well-disposed intention. When we reflect on the 
lagh &voar Mr. Pitt then was in with the whigs, and oonsider the nature 
^Mr^ Fox as well as his own, we can havelitde doubt of the cordial 
friendship which such a night would have cemented, and thai the 
luioii of the two parties would have been oomplete. 
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the African sla^ trade than he; md all who iMaird him 
are agreed^ tltat his speeches against it were the finest 
even of hi» noUe orations. Yet did he continue for 
eighteen years of his life, suffering, every one of I)is col* 
leagues, nay,, of his mere underlings in office, to vote 
against' the question of abolition, if they thought fit — 
men, the least inconsiderable of whom, durst no more 
have thwarted him upon any of the more trifling mea- 
sures of his government, than they durst have thrust 
their heads into the fire. Gven the fordgn slave trade, 
and the traffic which his war policy had trebled by the 
capture of the enemy's colonies, he suffered to grow and 
prosper under the fostering influence of British capital; 
and after letting vears and years glide away, and hun- 
dreds^ of thousands be torn from their own country, and 
carried to perpetual misery in ours^ white a stroke of 
Ms pen could, at any moment^ have stopped it for ever, 
he only could be brought to issue, a few months before 
^s death, the easy order in council, which at length 
destroyed the pestilence. This, is by far the gravest 
charge to which Mr. Pitt's memory is expose^. 

If from the statesman we turn to the orator, the con* 
trast is indeed marvellous.. He i» to be plaeiA, withoiKt 
any doubt, in the- highest cbss. With a sparing use of 
ornament, harcfty indulging more in figures, or even in 
%urative expressions, than the most severe examples of 
ancient chasteness allowed, with little variety of style, 
hardly any of the graces of manner, he no sooner rose 
than he carried away every hearer, and kept the atten- 
tion, fixed and unflagging till it pleased him to let it go ; 
and then 

••So charming left his voice, Uiat we, awhile, 
SlUl tbou^t him ipeaking, still stood 6xed to hear.** 

This magical effect was produced by his unbroken flow, 
which never, for a momei^, left the hearer in pain or 
doubt, and yet was not the mean fluency of mere relax- 
ation, requiring no eflbrt of the speaker, but imposing 
on the listener a heavy task ; by bis lucid arrangement. 
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wbich made all the parts of the most complicated sub- 
ject quit their eouinglement, and fall eaclrinto its place; 
by the clearness of his statements, which presented at 
once a picture to the mind ; by the forcible appeals to 
strict reason and strong feeling, which formed the great 
staple of the discourse ; by the majesty of the diction ; 
by the depth and fulness of the most sonorous voice, 
and the unbending dignity of the manner, which ever 
remindecLus, that we were in the presence of more than 
an advocate or debater, or^ven an orator — that there 
stood before us a ruler of the people. Such were the 
efiects invariably of his singular eloquence ; and they 
were as certainly produced on ordinary occasions, as 
in those grander displays when he rose to the height of 
some great argument ; or indulged in vehement invec- 
tive against some individual, and variegated his speech 
with that sarcasm of which he was so great, and, in- 
deed, so little sparing a master ; although even here all 
was uniform and consistent ; nor did any thing, in any 
mood of mind, ever drop from him that was unsuited 
to the n^ajestic frame of the whole, or could disturb 
the serenity of the full and copious flood that rolled 
along. But if such was the unfailing impression at 
first produced, and which, for a season absorbing ' the 
faculties, precluded all criticism ; upon reflection, faults 
and imperfections certainly w€Jre disclosed. There pre- 
vailed a monotony in the matter, as well as in the man- 
ner; and even the delightful voice, which so long pre- 
vented this from being felt, was itself almost without 
any variety of ton^ AH things were said nearly in the 
same way; as if by some curious machine, periods 
were rounded and flung ofi*; as if, in like moulds, though 
of different sizes, ideas were shaped and brought out. 
His composition was correct enough, but not peculiarly 
felicitous; his English was sufliciently pure without 
being at all racy, or various, or brilliant; his style 
was, by Mr. Windham, called " a state paper style," in 
allusion to its combined dignity and poverty; and. the 
same nice observer, referring to the eminently skilful 
way in which he balanced his phrases, sailed near the 
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windy and seemed to disclose mueht whilst he kepttb^., 
greater part of his meaning to hiiqiBlft declared that 
he '' verily believed Mr. Pitt could speak a king's speech 
off-hand/' His declkmation was admirable, mingling 
with and clothing the argument, as to be good for anjr 
thing, it always must;: and no more separable from the 
reasonings thaii the heat is from the metal in a stream 
of lava. Yet, with allt this excellence, the last eiiect of 
the highest eloquence was for the most part wantins : 
seldom forgot the speaker, or lost the artist in the work. 
He was correct enou^ ; he seemed xylite sincere ; he 
was moved himsetf as he would move us; we even 
went along with him,, and forgot ourselves; but we 
hardly ever forgot him; and while thnlled with the 
glow which his burning word^ diffused, or tran8fixe4 
with wonder at so marvellous a display of 'skilly we yet 
felt that it was admiration of a consummate artist 
which filled us, and that after ajl we were present at an 
exhibition ; — ^gazing upon a wonderful performer indeed, 
but still a pei%>rmer» 

We have ventured te name the greatest displays of 
Mr. Fox's oratory; and it is fit we should attempt as 
much by his illustrious rival's. The speech On the war 
of 4803, which, by an accident that befell the gallery, 
was never reported, is generally supposed to have ex« 
celled all his other performances in vehement and spirit- 
stirring declamation f and this may be* the more easilv 
believed when we know that Mr. Foxrln his reply,. saicU 
" the orators of antiquity would have admired — probably 
would have envied it."* The last h^f hour is described 
as having been one unbroken torrent of the most majestic 
declamation. Of those which are- in any degree pre^ 
served (though it must be remarked that the character- 
istics which we have given of his eloquence show how 
much of it was sure to escape, even the fullest traa^ 
script that could be given of the words,) the finest in alt 
probability, is that upon the peace of 1783, and the 
coalition, when he closed his magnificent peroration by 
that noble, yet simple figure, — ^ And if this inauspbioafl ^ 
union be not alreaay consummatedy in the name of my 
country, I forbid the banns." But all autiiq|^iet agi«e 

17* 
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^j^lacing his speech upon the slave trade in 1791 be- 
fore every other effort of his genius ; because it com- 
bined, with the most impassioned declamation, the 
deepest pathos, the most lively imagination, and the 
closest reasoning. We have it from a friend of his 
own, who sat beside him on this memorable occasion, 
that its effects on Mr. Fox were manifest during the 
whole period of the delivery, while Mr. Sheridan ex* 
pressed his feelings in the most hearty and even pas- 
sionate terms ; and we have it from Mr. Windham, that 
he walked home in amazement at the compass, till then 
unknown to him, of human eloquence. It is from the 
former source of information that we derive the singu- 
lar fact of the orator's health at the time being such, as 
to require his retirement immediately before he rose, in 
order to take a medicine required for allaying the vio- 
lent irritation of hrs stomach. 

Let us, however, add, that he was from the first a 
finished debater, although certainly practice and the 
habit of command had given him more perfect quickness 
in perceiving an advantage and availing himself of an 
opening, as it were, in the adverse battle, with the skill 

• and the rapidity wherewith our Wellington, in an instant 
perceiving the columns of Marmont somewhat too 
widely separated, executed the movement that gave him 
the victory of Salamanca. So did Mr. Pitt overthrow 
his great antagonist on the regency, and some other 
conflicts. It may be farther observed, that never was 
any kind of eloquence, or any cast of talents more per- 
fectly suited to the position of leading the government 
forces, keeping up the spirits of his followers under 
disaster, encouraging them to stand a galling adverse 
fire ; — ^above all, presenting them and the friendly though 
neutral portion of the audience, with reasons or with 
plausible pretexts for giving the government that sup- 

Eort whicn the one class desired to give, and the other 
ad no disposition to withhold. The effects which his 
calm and dignified, yet earnest manner produced on 
^ these classes, and the impression which it left on their 
minds, have been admirably portrayed by one of the 
most able among them, and with his well-chosen words 
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we close this imperfect sketch of so great a subject :— 
<< Every pupirt of his speaking, in sentiment, in language, 
and in delivery, evidentlv bore the stamp of his charac- 
ter. All communicated a varied apprehension of the 
qualities of strenuousness without bustle, unlaboured 
intrepidity, and severe greatness."* 
' Nothing that we have yet said of this extraordinary 
person has touched upon his private character, unless* 
so far as the graver faults of the politician must ever 
border upon the vices or the frailties of man. But it 
must be admitted, what even his enemies were willing 
to confess, that in his failings, or in his delinquencies, 
there was nothing mean, paltry, or low. His failings 
were ascribed to love of 'power and of glory ; and priae 
was the harshest feature that disfigured him to the pub- 
lic eye. We doubt if this can all be said with perfect 
justice; still more that if it could, any satisfactory 
defence would be made. The ambition cannot be pro- 
nounced very lofty which showed that place, mere nigh 
station, was so dear to it as to be sought without regard 
to its just concomitant— power, and clung by, after 
being stripped of this, the only attribute that can recom- 
mend it to truely noble minds. Yet his office as " the 
pride of his heart and the pleasure of his life," when, 
boasting that he had sacrificed it to his engagements 
with Ireland at the union; and then, within a very 
short period, he proved that the pleasure and the pride 
were far too dearly loved to let him think of that tie 
when he again grasped them,— wholly crippled, and 
deprived of all power to carry a single measure of 
importance. Nor can any thirst for power iffcelf, any 
ambition, be it of the most exalted kind, ever justify the 
measures which he contrived for putting to death those 
former coadjutors of his own, whose leading object was 
reform ; even if they had overstepped the bounds of law, 
in the pursuit of their common purpose. His conduct- 
on the slave trade falls within the same view ; and 
leaves a dark shade resting upon his reputation as a 



* Quarterly Review^ Auguit, 1810.— Sopposed to be by Mr. J. H. 
Frere, but aTowedly an intimate peraonal friend. 
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man — a riiade which, CSod be praised, few would take, 
to be the first of orators and greatest of miniigers. 

In private life he was ringulariy amiable ; his qpirits 
were natorally buoyant and even playfbi ; his aflfections 
warm; his veracity scmpdoiisly exact; his int^prity 
wholly without stain; and, although he was, firom hu 
situation, cut off from most of the relations of d<Hnestic 
Ufe, as a noa and a brother he was perfect, and no man 
was more fondly beloved or more sincerely mourned 
by his firiends.* 

It was a circumstance broadly distinguishing the 
parliamentary position of the two great leaders whom 
we have beea surveving, that while the one had to fight 
the whole battl& of his government for mMiy years, the 
first and most arduous of his life^ if not single handed, 
yet with but one coadjutor of any power, the other was 
surrounded by ^ troops of friends," any one of whom 
might well have borne the foremoet part. Against such 
men as Buriie^, Windham, Sheridan, North, Erskine, 
Lee, Barr^^— Mr^ Pitt could only set Mr. Dundas ; and 
it is certainly the most astonishing part of his history, 
that against such a phalanx, backed by the majority of 
the commons, he coul<l strug^e all through the first 
session of his administration. Indeed, had it not been 
for the support whicb he- received both from the court 
and the lords^ and from the people, who were justly 
offended with the unnatural coalition of his adversaries, 
this session would not only have been marvellous but 
impossible. 

Of Mr. Fox's adherents whom we have named, the 
most rttiarkable certainly was Mr. Sheridan, and with 

* The story tdd of hit refasing to marry Mademoiselle Necker 
(afterwards Madame de Stael,) when the match was proposed by the 
father, rests upon a true foundation ; but the form of the answer, *• that 
he was already married to hi^ country *' has, unless it was a jeet, 
which is Tery possible, no more foundation than the dramatic exit 
described by Mr. Rose in the House of Commons, when he stated, ** Oh 
my country ** to have been his last words — though it is certain that for 
many hours he only uttered incoherent sentences. Such things were 
too theatrical for so great a man, and of too vulgar a caste for so con- 
summate a performer, bad he stooped to pisy a part in such circum- 
stances. He himself gave more than once a far more prosaic and very 
dif^rent reason for his neYer narrying. 
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all his faults, and all his failings, and all his defects, the 
first in genius and greatest in power. When the illus- 
trious name of Erskine appears in the bright catalogue, 
it is unnecessary to add that we here speak of parlia- 
mentary genius and political power. 

These sketches as naturally begin with a notice of 
the means by which the great rhetorical combatants 
were brought up, and trained and armed for the conflict, 
as Homer's battles do with the buckling on of armour 
and other note of preparation, when he brings his war- 
riors forward upon tne scene. Of Mr. Sheridan, any 
more than of Mr. Burke, it cannot be lamented, as of 
almost all other English statesmen, th^t he came pre- 
maturely into public Ufe, without time given for prepara- 
tion by study. Yet this time in his case had been far 
otherwise spent than in Mr. Burke's. Though his edu- 
cation- had not been neglected, for he was bred at 
Harrow, and with Dr. Parr, yet he was an idle and a 
listless boy, learning as little as possible, and suffering « 
as much wretchedness — an avowal which to the end of 
his life he never ceased to make, and to make in a very 
affecting manner. Accordingly, he brought away from 
school a very slender provision of classical learning; 
and his taste, never correct or chaste, was wholly 
formed by acquaintance with the English poets and 
dramatists, and perhaps a few of our more ordinary 
prose writers ; for in no other language could he read 
with any thing approaching to ease. Of those poets, he 
most professed to admire and to have studied Dryden ; 
he plainly had most studied Pope, whom he always 
vilified and always imitated. But of dramatists his 
passion evidently was Congreve, and after him Van- 
burgh, Praquhar, even Wycnerly : all of whom served 
for the model, partly even for the magazine of his own 
dramatic writings, as Pope did of his verses. " The 
Duenna," however, is formed after the fashion of Gay 5 
of whom it falls farther short than the " School for 
Scandal" does of Congreve. That his plays were great 
productions for any age, astonishing for a youth of 
twenty-three and twenty-five, is unquestionable. John- 
son has accounted for the phenomenon of Cobgreve, at 



a still earlier period of life, showing so mach know- 
ledge of the world, by observing that, on a close eza-^ 
mination, his dialogues and chanicters might have been 
gathered from books ** virithout much actual commerce 
with mankind." The same can hardly be said of the 
** School for Scandal ;" but the author wrote it when he 
was five years older than Congreve had been at the 
date of the « Old Batchelor/* 

Thus with an ample share of literary and dramatic 
reputation, but not certainly of the kind most auspicious 
for a statesman — with a most slender provision of 
knowledge at all likely to be useful in political affairs — 
vrith a position by birth and profession,, httle suited to 
command the respect of the most aristocratic country 
in Europe — ^the son of an actor, the manager himself of 
a theatre — ^he came into that pariiament which was 
enlightened by the vast and various knowledge, as well 
as fortified and adorned by the more choice literary 
fame of a Burke, and which owned the sway of con- 
summate orators Uke Fox and Pitt His first effort 
was unambitious, and it was unsuccessful Aiming at 
but a low flight, he failed in that humble attempt. An 
experiaiced judge^ Woodfall, told him " it would never 
do ;^ and counselled him to seek again the more con- 
ffenial atmosphere of Drury Lana But he was resolved 
that it should do ; he had taken his part ; and, as he fdt 
the matter was in him, he vowed not to desist till ^ he 
brou^t it out" What he wanted in acquired learning, 
and in natural quickness, he made up by inddTatigable 
industry; within given limits, towards a present object, 
no labour could daunt him; and no man could woik for 
a seasbn with more steady and unwearied application. 
By constant practice in small matters, or before private 
committees, by diligent attendance upon all debates, by 
habitual intercourse with all dealers in political wares, 
from the chieis or parties and their more refined coteries 
to the providers of dail^ discussion for the puUic and 
the chroniclers of parhamentary speeches, he trained 
himself to a felicity of speaking, absolutely essential to 
all but first-rate genius, and all but necessary even to 
that; and he acquired what acquaintance vrith the 
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SGieiice of politics he ever posseflfed, or his speecbes 
ever betrayed. He rose by these 8tc»>s to die rank of a 
firstprate speaker, and as great a debater as a want of 
readiness, and need for preparation would permit He 
had some qualities which led him to this rank, and 
which only required the habit^of speech to bring out 
into successful exhibition — a warm imagination, though 
more prone to repeat with variations the combinations 
of others, or to combine anew. their creations, than to 
bring forth original productions — a fierce, dauntless 
spirit of attack — a familiarity, acauired from his dra- 
matic studies, with the feelings oi the heart and the 
ways to touch its chords— a facility of epigram and 
point, the yet more direct gift of the same theatrical 
apprenticeship— an excellent manner, not unconnected 
with that experience — and a depth of voice which per- 
fectly suited the tone of his declamation, be it invective, 
or be it descriptive, or be it impassioned. His wit, de- 
rived from the same source, or sharpened by the same 
previous habits, was eminently brilliant, and almost 
always successful ; it was like all his speakine, exceed- 
ingly prepared, but it was skilfully introduced and hap- 
pily applied ; and it was well mingled also with humour, 
occasionally descending to farce. How little it was the 
inspiration of the moment all men were aware who 
knew his habits ; but a singular proof of this was pre- 
sented by Mr. Moore when he came to write his fife ; 
for we there find given to the world the secret note- 
books of this famou]? wit ; and can trace the jokes, in 
embryo, with which he had so often made the walls of 
St Stephen's shake, in a merriment excited by the happy 
appearance of sudden unpremeditated effusion.* 

• Take an initanee firom thii aathor, giving extracts from the Com- 
non«place book of the wit ;— ** He employs his fancy in his narrative, 
and keeps his recollections for his wit/^ Again, the same idea is ex- 
panded into—** When he makes his jokes, you applaud the accuracy of 
nis memory, and His only when he states his facts that yon admire the 
flights of his imagination.** But the thought was too good to be thm 
wasted on the desert air of a common-place book. 80 forth it came at 
the expense of Kelly, who having been a composer of music, became a 
wine .merchant. ^ You will,** said the ready wit, •• import your music 
and compote your wioe.** Nor was this lerviee ezaeted firom the M 
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The adroitness with which he turned to account sud- 
den occasions of popular excitement, and often at the 
expense of the whig party, generally too indifferent to 
such advantages, and too insensible to the damage they 
thus sustained in public estimation, is well known. On 
the mutiny in the fleet, he was beyond all question 
right; on the French invasion, and on the attacks upon 
Napoleon, he was almost as certainly wrong; but these 
appeals to the people and to the national feelings of the 
House, tended to make the orator well received, if they 
added little to the statesman's reputation; and of the 
latter character he was not ambitious. His most cele- 
brated speech was certainly the one upon the " Begum 
Charge " in the proceedings against Hastings ; and no- 
thing can exceed the accounts left us of its unprece- 
dented success. Not only the practice, then first began, 
which has gradually increased till it greets every good 
speech, of cheering, on the speaker Resuming his seat, 
but the minister besought the House to adjourn the deci- 
sion of the question, as being incapacitated from form- 
ing a just judgment under the influence of such power- 
ful eloquence ; whilst all men on all sides vi^ with 
each other in extolling so wonderful a performance. 
Nevertheless, the opinion has now become greatly pre- 
valent, that a portion of this success was owing to the 
speech having so greatly surpassed all the speaker's 
former efforts; to the extreme interest of the topics 
which the subject naturally presented ; and to the artist- 
like elaboration and beautiful delivery of certain fine 
passages, rather than to the merits of the whole. Certain 
it is, that the repetition of great part of it, presented in 
the short-hand notes of the speech on the same charge 
in Westminster Hall, disappoints every reader who has 
heard of the success which attended the earlier effort. 
In truth, Mr. Sheridan's taste was very far from being 
chaste, or even moderately correct; he delighted in 
gaudy figures ; he was attracted by glare ; and cared 

idea thought sufficient — bo in tlie House of Commons an easy and 
apparently off-hand parenthesis was thus filled with it at Mr. Dundas* 
cost and charge (** who generally resorts to his memory for hU jokes, 
and to bis imagination for his fiicts.*') 
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not whether the brilliancy came from tinsel or gold; 
from the broken glass or the pure diamond ; he over- 
laid his thoughts with epigrammatic diction ; he ^^ played 
to the galleries," and indulged them, of course, with 
an endless succession of clap-traps. His worst pas- 
sages by far were those which be evidently preferred 
himself; — full of imagery often far-fetched, oftfener gor^ 
geous, and loaded with point that drew the attention of 
the hearer away from the thoughts to the words ; and 
his best by far were those where he declaimed, with 
his deep clear voice, though' somewhat thick utterance, 
with a fierce defiance of some adversary, or an unap- 
peasable vengeance against some oppressive act; or 
reasoned rapidly, in the like tone, upon somfe plain mat- 
ter of fact, or exposed as plainly to homely ridicule 
some puerile sophism; and in all this, his admirable 
manner was aided by an eve singularly piercing, and a 
countenance which, though coarse, and even in some 
features gross, was yet animated and expressive, and 
could easily assume the figure of both rage, and me- 
nace, and scorn. The few sentences with which he 
thrilled the House on the liberty of the press, in 
1810, were worth, perhaps, more than all his elaborated 
epigrams and forced flowers on the Begum Charge, 
or all his denunciations of Napoleon ; " whose morning 
orisons and evening prayers are. for the conquest of 
England, whether he bends to the God of battles or 
worships the goddess of reason ;"— certainly far better 
than such pictures of his power, as his having <' Jhrones 
for his watch-towers, kings for his sentinels, and for the 
palisades of his castle, sceptres stuck with crowns." 
** Give them, said he, in 1810, and in a far higher strain 
of eloquence, " a corrupt House of Lords ; giv6 them a 
Tenal House of Commons; give them a tyrannical 
prince; give them a truckling court,— and let me but 
nave an unfettered press ; I will defV them to encroach 
a hair's breadth upon the liberties of England." Of all 
his speeches there can be little doubt that the most 
powerful, as the most chaste, was his reply in 1805, 
upon the motion which he had made for repealing the 
defence act Mr. Pitt had unwarily thrown out a 
yoL. I.— 18 
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sneer at his support of Mr. Addington, as though it 
was insidious. Such a stone cast by a person whose 
house on that aspect was one pane of glass, could not 
foil to call down a shower of missiles ; and they who 
witnessed the looks and gestures of the aggressor under 
the pitiless pelting of the tempest which he had pro- 
vokedy represent it as certain that there were moments i 
when he intended to fasten a personal quarrel upon the 
vehement and implacable declaimer.* 

When the just tribute of extraordinary admiration 
has been bestowed upon this great orator, the whole of 
his praise has been exhausted. As a statesman, he is 
without a place in any class, or of any rank ; it would 
be incorrect and flattering to call him a bad, or a hurt- 
ful, or a short-sighted, or a middling statesman ; he was 
no statesman at all. As a party man, his character 
stood lower than it deserved, chiefly from certain per- 
sonal dislikes ; for with the perhaps doubtful exception 
of his courting popularity at his party's expense on the 
two occasions already mentioned^ and the much more 
serious charge against him of betraying his party in 
the Carlton House negotiation of 1812, followed by his 
extraordinary denial of the facts when he last appeared 
in parliament, there can nothing be laid to his charge 
as inconsistent with the rules of the strictest party duty 
and honour ; although he made as large sacrifices as 
any unprofessional man ever did to the cause of a long 
and hopeless opposition, and was often treated with un- 
merited coldness and disrespect by his coadjutors. But 
as a man, his character stood confessedly low ; his in- 
temperate habits, and his pecuniary embarrassments, 
did not merely tend to imprudent conduct, by which 
himself* alone might be the sufferer ; they involved his 
family in the same fate ; and they also undermined those 
principles of honesty which are so seldom found to 
survive fallen fortunes ; and hardly ever can continue the 
ornament and the stay of ruined circumstances, when 



* Mr. Sheridan wrote thiB speech during^ the debate at a coflfee- 
koQie near the hall; and it ia reported moet accoratelj in the patlia- 
aientary debates, appareoUj from his own notes* 
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the tastes and the propensities engendered in prosper* 
ous times survive through the ungenial season of adver- 
sity. Over the frailties and even the faults of genius, it is 
permitted to draw a veil, after marking them as much as 
the interests of virtue require, in order to warn against 
the evil example, and preserve the flame bright and 
pure from such unworthy and unseemly contamina- 
tion. 

Among the members of his party, to whom we have 
alluded as agreeing ill with Mr. Sheridan, and treating 
him with little deference, Mr. Windham was the most 
distinguished. The advantages of a refined classical 
education — a lively wit of the most pungent and yet 
abstruse description — a turn for subtle reasoning, 
drawing nice distinctions and pursuing remote analo- 
gies — great and early knowledge of the world — fami- 
liarity with men of letters and artists, as well as politi- 
cians, with Burke, Johnson, and Reynolds, as well as 
with Fox and North— much acquaintance with consti- . 
tutional history and principle — a chivalrous spirit, a 
noble figure, a singularly expressive countenance — all 
fitted this remarkable person to shine in debate; but 
were all, when put together, unequal to the task of 
raising him to the first rank; and were, besides, mingled 
with defects which exceedingly impaired the impression 
of his oratory, while they diminished his usefulness and 
injured his reputation as a statesman. For he was too 
often the dupe of his own ingenuity ; which made him 
doubt and balance, and gave an oscitancy fatal to vi- 
gour in council, as well as most prejudicial to the effects 
of eloquence, by breaking the force of his blows as 
they fell: His nature, too, perhaps owing to this hesi- 
tating disposition, was to be a follower, if not a' wor- 
shipper, rather than an original thinker or actor ; as if 
he felt some relief under the doubts which harassed him 
from so many quarters, in thus taking shelter under a 
master's wing, and devolving upon a less scrupulous 
balancer of conflicting reasons, the task of trim mine 
the scales, and forming his opinions for him. Accord- 
ly, first, Johnson in private, and afterwards Burke on 
political matters, were the deities whom he adored; and 
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be adhered manfully to the strong opinions of the latter, 

though often-times painfully compelled to suppress his 
sentiments, all the time that he took counsel with Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Grenville, who would only consent to 
conduct the French war upon principles far lower and 
more compromising than those of the great anti-Jacobin 
and anti-Gallican leader. But when untrammelled by 
official connexion, and having his lips 'Sealed by no 
decorum or prudence, or other observance prescribed 
by station, it was a brave sight to see this gallant* per- 
sonage descend into the field of debate, panting for the 
fray, eager to confront -any man or any number of men 
that might prove his match, scorning all the little sug- 
gestions of a paltry discretion, heedless of every risk of 
retort to which he might expose himself, as regardless 
of popular applause as of court favour ; nay, from his 
natural love of danger and disdain of every thing like 
fear, rushing into the most offensive expression of the 
most unpopular opinions with as much alacrity as he 
evinced in braving the power and daring the enmity of 
the crown. Nor was the style of his speaking at all 
like that of other men's. It was in the easy tone of 
familiar conversa,tion;. but it was full of nice observa- 
tion and profound remark ; it was instinct with classical 
allusion ; it was even over-informed with philosophic 
and with learned reflection ; it sparkled with the finest 
wit — a wit which was as far superior to Sheridan's, as 
his to the gambols of the clown, or the movements of 
Pantaloon; and his wit, how exuberant soever, still 
seemed to help on the argument, as well as to illustrate 
the meaning of the speaker. He was, however, in the 
main, a serious, a persuasive speaker, whose words 
plainly flowed from deep and vehement, and long con- 
sidered and well weighed, feelings of the heart. " Erat 
summa gra vitas; erat cum gravitate junctus, facetia- 
rum et urbanitatis oratorius non scurrilis lepos. Latine 
loquendi accurata et sine molestia diligens elegantia." 

The rock on which he so often made shipwreck in 
debate, and still oftener in council or action, was that 
love of paradox, on which the tide of his exuberant in- 
genuity naturally carried him, as it does many others. 
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who finding so much more may be said in behalf of an 
untenable position than at first sight appeared possible 
to themselves, or than ordinary minds can at any time 
apprehend, begin to bear with the erroneous dogma, and 
end by adopting it,* 

'* They first endare, then pitj, then embrace." 

So he was from the indomitable bravery of his disposi- 
tion, and his loathing of every thing mean, or that s{i- 
voured of truckling to mere power, not unfrequently led 
to prefer a course of conduct or a line of argument, be- 
cause of their running counter to public opinion or the 
general feelins; instead of confinine his disregard to 
popularity within just bounds,, and holding on his course 
in the pursuit of truth and right,, in spite of its temporary 
disfavour with the people. With these errors there was 
generally much truth mingled, or at least much that 
was manifestly wrong tinged the tenets or the conduct 
he was opposing ; yet he was not the less an unsafe 
counsellor and in debate a dangerous ally. His conduc- 
tion the volunteer question, the interference of the city 
with military rewards, the amusements of the people, 
and cruelty to animals, afforded instances of this mixed 
description, where he was led into error, by resisting al- 
most equal error on the opposite hand; yet do these 
questions also afford proof of the latter part of the fore- 
going proposition ; for what sound or rational view could 
justify his hostility to all voluntary defence, his reproba- 
tion of all expression of public gratitude to the services 
of our soldiers and sailors, his unqualified defence of 
bull-baiting, his resistance of all checks upon cruelty to- 
wards the brute creation ? Upon other subjects of still 
graver import his paradoxes stood prominent and mis- 
chievous ; unredeemed by ingenuity, unpalliated by op- 
posite exaggeration, and even unmitigated by any ad- 
mixture of truth. He defended the slave trade, which 

* Thej who have been engaged in profesBional batineaa with the 
late Mr. John Clerk (afterwards Lord Eldon) may reooUect how often 
that mat lawyer was carried away to entertain paradozioal opinioat 
exaeUy by the prooeta here described. 

18* 
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he had at first opposed, only because the French lOYtt 
ists were iDJured by the revolt which their own foUies 
had occasioned in St. Domingo; he resisted all mitiga- 
tion of our criminal law, only because it formed a part 
of our antiquated jurisprudence, like trial by battle, nay, 
by ordeal of fire and water ; and he opposed every pro- 
ject for educating the people. It required all men's ten- 
derness towards undoubted ^inceiity and clear disinte- 
restedness to think charitaUy of such pernicious heresies 
in such a man. It demanded all this charity and all 
this faith in the spotless honour of his character, to be- 
lieve that such opinions could really be the convictions 
of a mind: like his. It was the greatest tribute, which 
could be paid to his sterling merit, his fine parts, his 
rare accomplishments, that in spite of such wild aberra- 
tions, he was admired and beloved. 

From what has been said of Mr. Windham's mannw 
of speaking, as well as of his variously embellished mind, 
it will readily be supposed that in society he was des- 
tined to shine almost without a rivaL His manners 
were the most polished, and noble, and courteous, with- 
out the least approach to pride, or aflfectation, or con- 
descension; his spirits were, in advanced life, so gay, 
that he was always younger than the youngest; his 
relish of conversation was such, that after lingering to 
the latest moment, he joined whatever party a sultry 
evening (or morning as it might chance to prove) 
tempted to haunt the streets before retiring to rest. 
How often have we accompanied him to the. door of 
his own mansion, and then been attended by him to our 
own, while the streets rang with the peals of his hearty 
merriment, or echoed the accents of his refined and uni- 
versal wit I But his conversation, or grave or gay, or 
argumentative or discursive, whether sifting a difficult 
subject, or painting an interesting character, or pursuing 
a merely playful fancy, or lively to very drollery, or 
pensive and pathetic, or losing itself in the clouds of 
metaphysics, or vexed with paradox, or plain and 
homely and all but common-place, was that which, to be 
understood, must have been listened to; and while over 
the whole was fiung a veil of uarent classical elegance, 
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through no creVice, had there been any, would ever an 
unkind or ill-^conditioned sentiment have found entrance ! 

**Sdlioet omne saeriim mors importona pro&oat 
OoiDibut obicarafl injioit ille manns — 
Ossa quieta precor, tota reqaiescite in arna ; 
Et Bit humus cioeri non oneroaa tuo !*'* 

If we turn from those whom common principles and 
party connexion ranged against Mr. . Pitt, to the only 
effectual supporter whom he could rely upon as a col- 
league on the Treasury Bench, we shall certainly find 
ourselves contemplating a personage of very inferior 
pretensions, although one whose powers were of the 
most useful description. Mn Dundas, afterwards Lord 
Melville, had no claim whatever to those higher places 
among the orators of his age, which were naturally 
filled by the great men whom we have been describing ; 
nor indeed could he be deemed inter oratarum numerum 
at all.' He was a plain, business-like speaker; a man of 
every-day talents in the house ; a clear, easy, fluent, and 
from much practice, as well as strong natural sense, a 
skilful debater; successful in profiting by an adversary's 
mistakes ; distinct in opening a plan and defending a 
ministerial proposition; capable of producing even a 
great effect upon his not unwilling audience by his broad 
and coarse appeals to popular prejudices, and his confi- 
dent statements of facts — ^those statements which Sir 
Francis Burdett once happily observed, " men naturally 
fall into through an inveterate habit of oflicial assertion." 
In his various offices no one was more useful. He was 
an admirable man of business; and those professional 
habits which he had brought from the bar (where he 
practised long enough for a youth of his fortunate fa- 
mily to reach the highest oflSicial place) were not more 
serviceable to him in making his speeches perspicuous, 
and his reasoning logical, than they were in disciplining 

* Relentless death each purer form profanes. 
Round all that's fair his dismal arms he throws — 
Lijgrht lie the earth that shrouds tfay loved remains, 
And softly slumberi^ may they taste repose ! — 
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his mind to the drudgery of the desk, and helping him to 
83r8tematize, as well as to direct the machinery of his 
department. After quitting the profession of the law, to 
whichy indeed, he had for some of the later years of 
Lord North's administration only nominally belonged, 
and leaving also the office of Lord Advocate, which he 
retained for several years after, he successively filled 
the place of minister for India, . for the home and 
war departments, and for naval affairs.. But it was in 
the first of these capacities, while at the head of the India 
• board, and while chairman of the committee of the 
commons upon India, that his great capacity for affairs 
shone chiefly forth ; and that he gave solid and long-con- 
tinued proof of an indefatigable official industry, which 
neither the distractions of debate in parliament, nor the 
convivial habits of the, man and of the times, ever could 
interrupt or relax. His celebrated reports upon all the 
complicated questions of our Asiatii^ policy, although 
they may not stand a comparison with some of Mr. 
Burke^s in the profundity and enlargement of general 
views, any more than their style can be compared with 
his, are nevertheless performances of the greatest merit, 
and repositories of information upon that vast subject, un- 
rivalled for clearness and extent. They, together with 
Lord Wellesley's despatches, form the sources from 
which the>bulk of all tne knowledge possessed upon In- 
dian matters is to be derived by the statesmen of the 
present day. 

If, in his official departments, and in the contests of 
parliament, Mr. Dundas rendered able service, and pos- 
sessed great weight, it was in Scotland, his native 
Country,. .whose language he spoke, and whose whole 
affairs, he directed, that his power and his authority 
chiefly prevailed. Before the reform in our representa- 
tion, and our municipal institutions, the undisturbed pos- 
session of patronage by a leading member of the govern- 
ment, was very sure to carry along with it a paramount 
influence both over the representatives of this ancient 
kingdom and over their constituents. Why submission 
to men in high place, and endowecT with the power of 
conferring many favours, shoiid have been so much 
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more absolute amongst us than amoogst our southern 
neighbours, it would oe needless to inquire. Whether 
it arose from the old feudal habits of the nation, or 
from its poverty, joined with a laudable ambition to 
rise in the world above the pristine station, or from 
the wary and provident character of the people,— cer- 
tain it is that they displayed a devotion for their politi* 
cal superiors, and a belief in their infallibility, which 
would have done no discredit to the clansmen of those 
chieftains who, whilom both granted out the lands of 
the sept, retained the stipulated services of the vassal, 
and enjoyed the rights of jurisdiction and of punish- 
ment, whereby obedience was secured, and zealous 
attachment stimulated in its alliance with wholesome 
terror. That Mr. Dundas enjoyed this kind of ministe- 
rial sovereignty and homage in a more ample- measure 
than any of his predecessors, was, no doubt, owing 
partly to the unhei»tating and unqua^lified determination 
which regulated nis conduct, of devoting his whole 
patronage to the support of his party, and to the extent 
of that patronage, from his being so long minister for 
India, as well as having the whole Scottish preferment 
at his absolute disposial ;> but it was also in part owing 
to the engaging qualities of the man. A steady and 
determined friend, who only stood the faster by those 
that wanted him the more — nay, who even in their 
errors or their faults would not give up his adherents — 
an agreeable companion, from the joyous hilarity of 
his manners — void of all affectation, all pride, all pre- 
tension — a kind and affectionate man in the relations of 
private life — and, although not always sufficiently regard- 
'ful of strict decorum in certain particulars, yet never 
putting on the Pharisee's garb, or affecting a more 
" gracious state " than he had attained — friendly, self- 
denying to those inferiors in his department whose com- 
forts so much depended c(i him — in his demeanour, 
hearty and good humoured to all — it is difficult to figure 
any one more calculated to win ovpr those whom his 
mere power, and station had failed to attach ; or better 
fitted to retain the friends whom accident or influence 
might originally have arched to his person. That be 
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should for so many years have disposed of the votes in 
parliament of nearly the whole Scottish Commoners, and 
the whole peers, was, therefore, little to be wondered 
at; that his popularity and influence in the country at 
large, should have been boundless, during all this period, 
is as easily to be understood. There was then no doubt 
ever raised of the ministry's stability, or of Mr. Dun- 
das's ample share in the dispensation of its favours. 
The political sky was clear and settled to the very 
verge of the horizon. There was nothing to disturb 
the hearts of anxious mortals. The -wary and pensive 
Scot felt sure of his election, if he but kept by the true 
faith; and 'his path lay straight before him — the path 
of righteous devotion leading unto a blessed preferment. 
But our countrymen were Sited to be visited by some 
troubles The heavens became overcast — their lumi- 
nary was for awhile concealed from devout eyes — in 
vain they sought him, but he was nqf. Uncouth nam^s 
began to be named. More than -two parties were talked 
of. Instead of the old, convenient, and ' intelligible ^1* 
ternative.of'"»Pitt or Fox," — •* place or poverty," which 
left no doubt in any rational mind which of the two to 
choose, there was seen — strange sight ! — ^hateful and 
perplexing omen! — a ministry without Pitt, nay, with- 
out Duridas^ and an opposition leaning towards its sup- 
port Those who are old enough to remember that 
dark interval^ may rebolleot how the public mind among 
us was subdued with awe, and how we awaited in 
trembling silence the uncertain event, as all living 
things quail during the solemn pause that precedes an 
earthquake. 

It was in truth a crisis to try men's souls. For 
awhile-all was uncertainty and consternation ;• all were 
seen fluttering about like birds in an elipse or a thunder 
storm; no man could tell whom he might trust; — nay, 
worse still, no man could tell of whom he might ask 
any think. It was hard to say, not who werein office, 
but who were likely to remain in office. Our country- 
men were in dismay and distraction. It might truly be 
said they knew not which way to look, or whither to 
turn. Perhaps it might be ypt more truly said, tbat 
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they knew not when to turn. But such a crisis was 
too sharp to last ; it passed away ; and then was to be 
seen a proof of Mr. Dundas's power amongst us, which 
transcended all expectation, and almost surpassed belief, 
if indeed it is not rather to be viewed as an evidence of 
the acute foresight — the political second sight— of the 
Scottish nation. The trusty band in both Houses ac- 
tually were' found adherii^g to him against the existing 
government ; nay, he held the proxie? of many Scottish 
peers in open opposition ! Well might his colleage ex- 
claim to the hapless Addington in such unheard-of 
troubles, " Doctor, the Thanes fly from us." When 
the very Scotch peers wavered, and when the Grampian 
hills might next be expected to move about, it was 
time to think that ihe end of all things was at hand ; 
and the return of Pitt and security, and patronage and 
Dundas, speedily ensued to bless old Scotland, and re- 
ward her providence, or her fidelity — ^her attachment at 
once to her patron — and to herself. 

The subject of Lord Melville cannot be left com- 
plete without some mention of the event which finally 
deprived him of place and of power, though it hardly 
ever lowered him in the respect and affections of his 
countrymen. We allude, of course, to the resolutions 
carried by Mr. Whitbread on the 8th of April, 1805, 
with the speaker's casting voice, which led to the im- 
mediate resignation, and subsequent impeachment of 
this distinguished person. Mr. Pitt defended him stre- 
nuously, and only was compelled to abandon his friend 
and colleague, by the vote of the commons, which gave 
him " a bitter pang," that as he pronounced the word 
made the hall resound, and seems yet to fill our ear. 
But after his death, while the government was in his 
rival's hands, and all the ofifices of the state were filled 
with the enemies of the accused. Lord Melville was 
. brought to trial before his peers, and by a large majo- 
rity acquitted, to the almost universal satisfaction of the 
country. Have we any right to regard him as guilty 
after this proceeding 7 It is true that the spirit of party 
is charffed with the event of this memorable trial ; but 
did nothing of that spirit preside over the proceedings 
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in the commons,— the grand . inquest of the nation — 
which made the presentment — ^and put the accused 
upon his trial? That Lord Melville was a careless 
man and wholly indifferent about money, his whole life 
had shown. That he had replaced the entire sum 
temporarily used, was part even of the statement which 
charged him with misemploying it. That Mr. Pitt, 
whom no one ever accused of corruption, had been a 
party to two of his supporters using four times as much 
of tfie public money for a time, and without paying 
interest, was soon after proved ; though for the purpose 
of pressing more severely upon Lord Melville, a great 
alacrity was shown to acquit the prime minister, by 
way of contrast to the treasurer of the navy. In a 
word, the case proved against him was not by any 
means so clear as to give us the right to charge the 
great majority of his peers with corrupt and dishonour- 
able conduct in acquitting him ; while it is a known 
fact that the judges who attended the trials were with the 
exception of the Lord Chief Justice, all clearly con- 
vinced of his innocence. Nor, let it be added, would 
the charge against him have been deemed, in the times 
of the Harleys and the Walpoles, of a nature to stain 
his character. Witness Walpole rising to supreme 
power after being expelled the House of Commons for 
corruption ; and after having urged in his own defence, 
that the thousand pounds paid him by a contractor had 
been for the use of a friend, whom he desired to favour, 
and to whom he had paid it all over ; not to mention 
his having received above seventeen thousand pounds 
under circumstances of the gravest suspicion, the day 
before he quitted office, and which he never seems to 
have accounted for except by saying he had the king's 
authority to take it.* We are sensible that these re- 



* Mr. Coze, in his Life of Walpole, cannot, of course, pat the de- 
fence on hig^her ground than Walpole himself took, as to the JCIOOO 
received on the contract^ in 1711, when he was secretary at war. As 
to the sam reported by the House of Coianaons' eonimittee (JC17461) 
to have been obtained by him in 1712, on the authority of tW4> treuarj 
orders, the biographer's main argument is, that the money must have 
bees iomiediately wanted for public purposes, though these were never 
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marks wiU give little satisfaction to those whose poli- 
tical principles have always kept them apart froniy and 
inimical to. Lord Melville. But to what purpose have 
men lived for above thirty years after the trial, and 
survived the object of the charge more than a quarter 
of a century, if they cannot now, and upon a mere 
judicial question, permit their judgments to have a free 
scope, deciding calmly upon events which belong to the 
history of the past, and involve the reputation of the 
dead? 

The ministry of Mr. Pitt did not derive mor^ solid 
service from the law in the person of Mr. Dundas, than 
the opposition party did ornament and popularity in that 
of Mn Erskine. His parliamentary talents, although 
they certainly have been overrated, were as clearly not 
the prominent portion of his character. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that, had he appeared in any othqr 
period than the age of the Foxes, the Pitts, and the 
Burkes, there is little change that he would have been 
eclipsed even as a debater ; and the singular eloquence 
and effect of his famous speech against the Jesuits' Bark 
Bill in the House of Lords, abundantly proves this posi- 
tion. He never appears to have given his whole mind 
to the practice of debating ; he had a very scanty pro- 



particnlarized, and that the king miiFt have approved the draught, be- 
caase he signed the warrants. A weaker defence cannot well be con- 
ceived ; nor is it much aided by the assertion which follows, that Sir 
Robert began writing a vindication of himself, which be broke off" on 
a conviction that his answer must either have been materially defective, 
or be mast have related many things highly improper to be exposed 
to the public" The fact of a man,,with an estate of about £2000 
a-year at first, and which never rose to much above JC4000, having 
lived extravagantly, and amassed above JC200,000, is not at all ex- 
plained by Mr. Coxe; and it is mainly on this exjiensive living and 
accaroalation of fortune, that the suspicions which hang over his nno- 
mory rest Bat it is needless to say more upon, a topic which coold 
form no justification of Lord Melville, if he were guilty. The subject 
is only alluded to in this place for the purpose of showing how much 
more pare our public men now are, and how much higher is our 
fUndard of official virtue. The acquittal of Lord ttelvilie was deemed 
lOfofficient to sanction bis restoration to ofl5u»; although Sir Robert 
Walpole, without any attempt to Rescind the vote of 1712, was aflef- 
iNurda mdvaneed to the place of prime minister, and held -it ibr twenfy 
jmn. 
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vision of political information; his time was always oc* 
cupied with the laborious pursuits of his profession ; he 
came into the Hvuse. of Commons, where he stood 
among several equals, and behind some superiors, from 
a stage where he shone alone, and without a rival; 
above all, he was accustomed to address a select and 
friendly audience, bound to lend him their patient atten- 
tion, and to address them by the compulsion of his re- 
tainer, not as a volunteer coming forward in his own 
person ; a position from which the transition is violent 
and extreme, to that of having the whole effort of gain- 
ing and of keeping a promiscuous, and, in great part, a 
hostile audience, not under any obligation to listen one 
instant beyond the time during which the speaker can 
flatter, or interest, or amuse them. Earlier practice 
^and more devotion to the pursuit, would doubtless have 
vanquished all these disadvantages ; but they sufficed to 
keep Mr. Erskine always in a station far beneath his 
talents, as long as he remained in the House of Com- 
mons. 

It is to the forum and not the senate, that we must 
hasten, if we would witness the " coronam multiplicem 
— judicium erectum — crebras assensiones — multas ad- 
mirationes — risum cum velit, cum velit fletum — in Scena 
Roscium ;" in fine, if we would see this great man in 
his element and in his glory. Nor let it be deemed 
trivial, or beneath the historian's province, to mark that 
noble figure, every look of whose countenance is ex- 
pressive, every motion of whose form graceful — an eye 
that sparkles and pierces, and almost assures victory, 
while it " speaks audience ere the tongue." Juries have 
declared that they felt it impossible to remove their 
looks from him when he had riveted and, as it were, 
fascinated them by his first glance ; and it used to be a 
common remark of men who observed his motions, that 
they resembled those of a blood-horse ; as light, as lim- 
ber, as much betokening strength and speed, as free from 
all gross superfluity or incumbrance. Then hear his 
voice of surpassing sweetness, clear, flexible, strong, 
exquisitely fitted to strains of serious earnestness, del* 
cient in compass, indeed, and much less fitted to express 
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indignation or ev^n scorn than pathos, but wholly free 
from either harshness or monotony. All these, however, 
and even his chaste, dignified and appropriate action, 
were very small parts of this wondenul advocate's ex- 
cellence.. He.had a ..thorough knowledge of men, of 
their passions and their feelings — he knew eveW avenue 
to the. heart, and could at will make all its chords vi- 
brate to his touch.. His .fancy, though never playful in 
public, where he had his whole faculties under the most 
severe, control, was lively and brilliant ; when he gave 
it vent and scope, it was eminently sportive ; but while 
representing his client, it was wholly subservient to that 
in which his whole soul was wrapped up^ .and to which 
each faculty of body and of mind was- subdued, — the 
success of the cause. His argumentative powers were 
of the highest order — clear in his statements, close in 
his applications, unwearied and never to be diverted in 
his deductions — with a quick and sure perception of his 
point, and undeviating in the pursuit of whatever esta- 
blished it — a nice discernment of the relative importance 
and weight of different arguments, and the faculty of 
assigning to each its proper place, so as to bring for- 
ward the main body of the reasoning in bold relief^ and 
with its full breadth^,and not weaken its effect by dis- 
tracting and distributing the attention of the audience 
among lesser particulars. His understanding was emi- 
nently legal ; though he had never made himself a great 
lawyer, yet could he conduct a purely legal argument 
with the most perfect success, and his familiarity with 
all the ordinary matters of his profession was abundantly 
sufficient for the purposes of the forum. His memory 
was accurate and retentive in an extraordinary degree; 
nor did he ever, during the trial of a. cause, forget any 
matter how trifling soever, that belonged to it. His 
presence of mind was perfect in action — that is before 
the jury — when a line is to be taken up on the instant,* 
and a question risked to a witness, or a topic chosen 
with the tribunal, on which the whole fate of the cause 
may turn. No man made fewer mistakes ; none left so 
few advantages unimproved ; before none was it so dan- 
gerous for an adversary to slumber and be off his guard; 
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for he was ever broad awake himself, and was as adven- 
turous as he was skilful ; and as apt to take advantage of 
any the least opening, as he was cautious to leave none in 
his "own battle. But to all these great qualities he joined 
diat fire, that spirit, that courage, which gave vigour 
and direction to the whole, and TOre down all reastance. 
No man, with all his address and prudence, ever ven- 
tured upon more bold figures, and they were uniformly 
successful ; for his imagination was vigorous enough to 
sustain any flight; his taste was correct, and even se- 
vere, and his execution felicitous in the highest degree. 
Without much familiar knowledge of even the Latin 
classics ; with hardly any access to the beauties of the 
Attic eloquence, whether in prose or verse ; with no 
knowledge of modern languages, his acquaintance with 
the English tongue was yet so perfect, and his taste so 
exquisite, that nothing could exceed the beauty of his 
diction, whatever subject he attempted ; — ^whether dis- 
coursing on the most humble topics, of the most ordi- 
nary case in court or in society, or defending men for 
their lives, under the persecution of tjrrannical power, 
wrestling against the usurpations of parliament, in favour 
o( the hberty of the press, and. upholding against the 
assaults of the s infidel the fabric- of revealed religion. 
Indeed th^ beauty, as well as chaste simplicity, of the 
language in which he would clothe the most lowly sub- 
jects reminded the classical scholar of some narratives 
in the Odyssey, where there is not one idea that rises 
above the meanest level, and yet all is made graceful 
and elegant by the magic of the diction. Aware that 
his classical acquirements were so slender, men often- 
times marvelled at the phenomenon of his eloquence, 
above all, of his composition. The solution of the difli- 
culty lay in the constant reading of the old English au- 
thors to which he devoted himself: Shakspeare, he was 
njore familiar with than almost any man of his age ; and 
Milton he nearly had by heart Nor can it be denied 
ffo V ®^"^^ ^***^® speeches in "Paradise Lost" is as 
linai ^- ®"^®^^*"*® »s can be found for the immortal ori- 
drt#**;^ ^^ } ^reek models, upon which those great pro- 
dactions have manifestly been formed. ^ ^ 
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Such was his oratory; but the oratory is only the 
halfy and the lesser half of the Misi Pnus advocate; 
and Mr. Erskine never was known to fail in the more 
important moiety of. the part he had to sustain. The 
entire devotion to his cause which made him reject 
every thing that did not help it forward, and indignant- 
ly scorn all temptation to sacrifice its smallest point for 
any rhetorical triumph, was not the only virtue of his 
advocacy. His judgment was quick, sound, and sure, 
upon each successive step to be taken ; his decision bold, 
but cautious and enlightened, at each turn. His speak- 
ing was hardly more perfect than his examination of 
witnesses,— -the art in which so much of an English ad- 
vocate's skill is shown ; and his examination in chief 
was as excellent as his cross-examination ; — a depart- 
ment so apt to deceive the vulgar, and which yet is, 
generally speaking, far less available, as it hardlv ever 
is more difficult than the examination in chief, or in 
reply. In all these various functions, whether of ad- 
dressing the jury, or urging objections to the court, or 
examining his own witnesses, or cross-examining his 
adversary's, this consummate advocate appeared to fill 
at one and the same time different characters ; — ^to act 
as the counsel and representative of the party, and yet 
to be the very party himself; while he addressed the 
tribunal, to be also acquainted with every feeling and 
thought of the judge or the jury; and while he interro- 
gated the witness, whether to draw from him all he 
knew, and in the most favourable shape, or to shake and 
displace all he had said that was adverse, he appeared 
to nave entered into the mind of the person he was deal- 
ing with, and to be familiar with aU that was passing 
within it It is by such means that the hearer is to to 
moved, and the truth elicited ; and he will ever be the 
most successful advocate who can approach the nearest 
to this lofty and difficult position. 

The speeches of this great man are preserved to us 
with a care and correctness which those only of Mr. 
Binrke, Mr. Windham, Mr. Canning, and Lord Dudley, 
among all the orators of whom we have treated, can 
boast He had a great facility of composition; he 

19* 
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wrote both much and correctly. The five Tohnbes 
which remain were all revised by himself; most of tbem 
at the several times of their first publication* Mr. Wind- 
ham, too, is known to have left most of his iq)eecbes 
written out correctly in his own hand. The same care. 
was bestowed upon their speeches by the others just 
named. Neither those of Mr. Fox or Mr. Ktt, nor 
with one or two exceptions, of Mr. Sheridan, ever en- 
joyed the same advantages ; and a most unfair estimate 
would therefore be framed of their eloquence, as com- 
pared with that of others, we/e, men only to form thrir 
judgment upon the records which the parliamentary 
debates present. 

Of Mr. Erskine's, the first, Jbeyond all doubt, was his , 
speech for Stockdale, foolishly and oppi»ssiveIy proser 
cuted by the House of Commons for publishing the 
Reverend Mr. Logan's eloquent tract upon Hastings' 
impeachment. There are no finer things in modern, ^ 
and few finer in ancient eloquence than the celebrated 
passage of the Indian chief; nor has beautiful language 
ever been used with more curious felicity to raise, a 
striking and appropriate image before the mind, than in , 
the simile of the winds "lashing before them the lazy, 
elements, which without the tempest would ' stagnate 
into pestilence." The speeches on constructive treason 
are also noble performances ; in which the reader never 
can forget the sublimity of the denunciation against 
those who took from the " file the sentence against Sid- 
ney, which should have been left on record to all ages, 
that it might arise and blacken in the sight, like the 
handwriting on the wall before the eastern tyrant, to 
deter from outrages upon justice." One or two of the 
speeches upon seduction, especially that for the defend- 
ant in Howard v. Bingham, are of exquisite beauty. 

It remains that we commemorate the deeds which he 
did, and which cast the fame of his oratory into the 
shade. He was an undaunted man ; he was an un- 
daunted advocate. To no court did he ever tremble, 
neither to the court of the king, neither to the court of the 
king's judges. Their smiles and their frowns he disre- 
garded alike, in the fearless discharge of his duty. He 



ttfMA the fiberty ef tke press n^guatit the one; lie lie- 
fianded the rights of the people against both combined to 
destroy them^ If there be yet amongst us the power of 
freely discussing the acts of our rulers; if there be yet 
the. privilege of meeting for the promotion of needfiil 
reforms; if heivho desires wholesome changes in oor 
eonstitution, be still recognised as a patriot, and not 
doomed to die the death of a traitor ; let us acknow* 
ledge with gratitude, thft to this great man, under hea* 
ven, we owe this felicity of the times. In 1794, his 
dauntless energy, his indomitable courage, kindling his 
eloquence, inspiring his conduct, giving direction and 
lending firmness to his matchless skill, resisted the com- 
bination of statesmen, and princes, and lawyers, — the 
league of cruelty and craft, formed to destroy our hber- 
ties, — and triumphantly scattered to the >winds, the half 
accomplished scheme of an unsparing proscription. 
Before such a precious service, as this, well may the 
lustre of statesmen and of orators grow pale; and yet 
this was the achievement of one only, not the first 
orator of his age, and not among, its foremost statesmen, 
because he. was beyond all comparison the most accom* 
pjished advocate, and the mosl eloquent, that modem 
times have produced^ 

The disposition and* manners of the man were hardly 
less attractive than his geniusf and his professional skill 
were admirable- He was, like almost all great mea, 
simple, natural, and, amiable ; full of humane feelings 
apd kindly, aifections. Of wit, he had littte or none* in 
conversation ; and he was too gay to take any delight 
in discussion; but his humour was playful to buojrancy, 
and wild even to extravagagtce; and he indulged his 
roaming and devious and abrupt imagination as nmch 
in society, as in public, be kept it under rigorous contre}. 
That his private character was exempt from failings, 
can ia no wise be affirmed. The egotism which w«t 
charged upon bis conversation, and in which he only 
seemed to Adopt the habit of tke forensic leaders of his 
times, was wholly unmixed with anything ofikisive lo 
others ; though it might excite a smile at his own «K« 
pense. Far firom sedLtng to raiBe himself by their jAch 
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pvenioD, his vanity was of the best-natured and fciatr 
aelfifh kind; it wa« wholly social and tolerant, and, as 
it were, gr^;arioas; nay, be always seemed to extol the 
deeds of otters, with fiuly more enthusiasm than he ever 
displayed in recounting ms own. But there were darker 
places to be marked, in the extreme imprudence with 
which some indulgences were sought, and unfortunate 
connexions, even late in life, formed. Lord Kenyon, 
who admired and loved him fervently, and used always 
to appear as vain of him as a school-master of his ra- 
vourite pupil, though himself rigorous to the point of 
ascetism, was wont to call these imperfections, viewing 
them tolerantly, ** sppts in the sun ;" and it must with 
sorrow be added, that as the lustre of the luminary be- 
came more dim, the spots did not contract in their di- 
mensions. The usual course on such occasions is to 
say TcLceamus de hisy — ^but history neither asserts her 
greatest privilege, nor discharges her higher duties, 
when, dazzled by briUiant genius, or astonished by 
splendid triumphs, or even softened by amiable qualities, 
sue abstains from marking those defects ^which so often 
degrade the most sterling worth, and which the talents 
and the affections that they accompany may sometimes 
seduce men to imitate. 

The striking and imposing appearance of this great 
man's persoh has been mentioned. His herculean 
strength of constitution may be also noted. During* the 
eight-andrtweaty years that he practised at the bar, he 
never was prevented for one hour from attending to his 

Erofessional duties. At the famous state trials in 1794, 
e lost his voice on the evening before he was to address 
the jury. It returned to him just in time, and this, like 
othfr felicities of his career, he always ascribed to a 
special providence, with the habitually religious disposi- 
tion of mind which was hereditary in the godly families 
. fljiat he sprunff from. 

Greatly inferior to these men — indeed of a different 
class, as well as order — but far from an inconsiderable 
person in debate, #frhere he had his own particular line, 
and in that eminently excelled, was Mr. Tierney. He 
had been bred to the law, was called to the bar, and for 
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a lAort time frequented the western circuit, on which 
he succeeded Mr. Pitt in the office of recorder, or keeper 
of the circuit books and funds ; a situation filled by the 
youngest member of the profession on the several cir- 
cuits each successive year. He soon, however, like his 
illustrious predecessor, left the hard and dull, and for 
many years cheerless path, which ends in the highest 
places in the state, and the most important functions of 
the constitution: and devoted himself to the more inviting, 
but more thorny and even more precarious pursuits of 
politics ; in which merit, if it never fails of earning fame 
and distinction, very often secures nothing more solid 
to its possessor; and which has the farther disadvantage 
of leading to power, or to disappointment, according to 
the conduct or the caprice of others, as much as ofthe 
candidate himself. No man more than Mr. Tiemey 
lived to experieuQe the truth of this remark ; and no man 
more constantly advised his vounger friends to avoid 
the fascinations which concealed such snares and led to 
those rocks. In truth, no one had a better right to give 
this warning ; for his talents were peculiarly fitted for 
the contentions of the legal profession, and must have 
secured him great eminence had he remained; at the 
bar; but they were accompanied with some defects 
which proved exceedingly injurious to his success as 
a statesman. He possessed sufficient industry to mas- 
ter any subject, and, until his health failed, to under- 
go any labour. His understanding was of that plain 
and solid description which wears well, and is always 
more at the command of its possessor than the brilliant 
. qualities that dazzle the vulgar. To any extraordinary 
quickness of apprehension he laid no claim ; but he saw 
with perfect* clearness, and, if he did not take a tiry 
wide range, yet within his appointed scope, his ideas 
were strongly formed, and, when he stated them, lumi- 
nously expressed. Every thing refined be habitually, 
rejected ; partly as above his comprehension, partly as 
beneath his regard ; and he was wont to value the efforts 
of fancy still lower than the feats of wubtilty ; so that 
there was something extremely comical in witnessing 
the contrast of his homely and somewhat literal under- 
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standing with the imaginative nature of Erskine. But 
if refinement and fancy, when tried upon him apart, 
met with this indifferent reception, their combination in 
any thing romantic, especially when it was propounded 
as a ffuide of conduct, fared still worse at his hands ; 
and if he: ever found, such views erected into a test or 
standard for deciding' either on public or on private 
affairs, he was apt to treat the fabric rather as the work 
of an unsound mind, than as a structure to be seriously 
e:^pQsed and taken to pieces by argument 

Nevertheless, with all this shunning of fanciful matter, 
np one's mind was more accessible to groundless ima- 
ginations; provided they entered by one quarter, on 
which he certainly lay his weak side as a^ politician. 
A man undeniably of cool personal courage; a debater 
of as unquestioned boldness and vigour; he was timid 
in council ; always saw the gloomy side of things ; could 
scarcely ever be induced to look at any other aspect ; 
and tormented both himself and others with endless 
doubts and difficulties, and apprehensions. -^ ofr things 
barely possible, as if in human anairs, from the crossing 
of a street to the governing of a kingdom, men were 
not compelled either to stand stock-still, or to expose 
themselves to innumerable risks — acting, of course, only 
on probabilities, and these often not very hig)i ones. It 
was a singular thing to observe how complete a change 
the same individual had undergone in passing from tne 
consultation to the. debate. The difference was not 
greater between Erskine out of court and in his profes- 
sional garb. He was firm in the line once taken, 
against which he had raised a host of objections, and 
around which he ha4 thrown a cloud of doubts : he was 
as j^ld in meeting real enemies as he had been timid in 
conjuring up imaginarv risks ; prompt, vigorous, deter- 
minedrhe carried on the. debate; and he who in a dis- 
.tant view of it could, only descry difficulties ^and create 
confusion, when the tus of war approached, and he 
came to close quarters, displayed an abundance of re- 
sources which q^tonished all who had been harassed 
with his hesitation, or confounded by his perplexities, or 
vexed with bis apprehensions; a^d was found to havQ 
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no e3res but for the adversary whom his whole soul was 
bent upon meeting ; nor any circumspection but for the 
possibility of a reply which he was resolved to cut off. 

It is probable, however, that this defect in his charac- 
ter as a politician had greatly increased as he grew older. 
In early times he was among the more forward of the 
reformers. When he quitted the bar he offered himself 
as a candidate for several vacant seats and was unsuc- 
cessful. He attended the debates at the East India 
House as a proprietor; and took'an iiotive part in them. 
He was an assiduous member of the " Society of Friends 
of the People/' and drew up the much and justly cele- 
brated Petition in which that useful body laid before the 
House of Commons all the more striking particulars of 
its defective title to the office of representing the people, 
which that house then, as now, but with far less reason, 
assumed. He contested the borough of Southwark 
more than once, and was seated ultimately in 1796, and 
by a committee before which he conducted his own 
case with an ability so striking, that all who witnessed 
it at once augured most favourably of his prospects in 
the house, and confessed that his leaving the bar had 
alone prevented him from filling the highest place 
among the ornaments of Westminster Hail. In that 
contest, his acuteness, his plain and homely sense, his 
power of exposing a sophism, or ridiculing a refinement, 
shone conspicuous; and his inimitable manner, — a man- 
ner above all others suited to bis style of speaking an^ 
thinking, and singularly calculated to affect a popular 
audience, — was added to the other qualities which he 
showed himself possessed of, and by which he won and 
kept hold of the committee's undivided attention. 

His entry into the House of Commons was made at 
a sufficiently remarkable period of time. The whig op- 
position bad just taken the most absurd and inconsistent, 
as well as the most unjustifiable step which ever party 
or public men resorted to, in order to show the bitter- 
ness of their disappointment, to justifv their enemies in 
deducing all their actions from selfisn motives, and to 
lend the doctrine some plausibility, which the enemies of 
all party connexion h61d, when they deny its use, and 
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regard it as a mere association for interested purposes ; 
not dictated by any public principle, but dressing itself 
falsely and fraudulently in that decent garb. They had 
retired or seceded from their attendance in parliament, 
upon the very grounds which should have chained them 
faster to their seats; namely, that the government was 
ruining the interests and trampling upon the liberties of 
the country; and that the people were not sufficiently 
alive to the situation of their own affairs. If any thing 
could add to the folly as well as impropriety of this mea- 
sure, it was the incompleteness of the secession ; for in- 
stead of leaving parliament, and thus enabling the peo- 
ple to> choose more faithful guardians of their interests, 
these men all retained their seats, kept fast hold of their 
personal privileges, and preserved the option of return- 
ing upon any fitting or temporary occasion, to the places 
which they left empty and ready. The Irish parliament 
afforded, upon this occasion, one of the two instances of 
its superiority to our own, which the whole history of 
that bad and corrupt assembly presents.* The opposi- 
tion there, with Mr. Grattan at its head, vacated their 
seats and remained out of parliament for some years. 
Strange that the place where political purity was the 
most rare, where true patriotism was ever at its lowest 
ebb, — where the whole machinery of corruption, — all 
that men call jobbing and faction was proverbially he- 
reditary and constitutional, — and where it has always 
been so usual to expect as little correctness of reasoning 
as consistency and purity of conduct, — an example 
should have been afforded of just and rational conduct, 
and self-denial, upon the point of jobbing itself, which 
the patriots of England were neither wise enough nor 
disinterested enough to follow! This phenomenon, 
otherwise hard to be explained, is accounted for by the 
character of the illustrious man whom we have named 
as leader of the Irish whigs. 

The absence of the regular leaders of the opposition 
and their followers from parliament gave Mr. Tierney 
a ready opening to distinction upon his entering the 

• Tlw other wa» on the. rofoiicy 1766^. 
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House of Commons; — an opening of which far less sa- 
gacity and resources than he possessed might have taken 
advantage. He became at once, and from the necessity 
of the case, in some sort the leader of the opposition. 
The subject to which he mainly directed himself was 
the financial department; but without at all confining his 
exertions to questions of this description. The clear- 
ness of his understanding, however^ and his business- 
like habits, ^ave him a peculiar advantage upon such 
matters ; and he retained his hold over it, and as it were, 
an almost exclusive possession of it during the whole of 
his parliamentary life. It seems strange to look back 
upon the hands out of which he took this branch of op^ 
position business. Mr. Sheridan was the person to 
whom he succeeded, and who really must be admitted 
to have been, in every respect, as moderately qualified 
for performing it as any one of his great abilities could 
well be. But it must not be supposed that the secession 
of the regular party left all finance questions, or all 
questions of any kind, in the hands of him whom they 
considered as an ofiicious unwelcome substitute, and, af- 
fected to look down upon as an indifierent makeshift in 
the hands of the ministers ; ever ready to catch at any 
semblance of a regular opposing partv, for the conve- 
nience which it afibrds in conducting the public business. 
When the Irish rebellion, and still more> when the union, 
and soon after the failure of the Dutch expedition seemed 
to afibrd a chance of " doing something,'' they came 
down and joined in the debate. To Mr. Tierney was 
left the wearv and painful but not unimportant duty of 
watching daily the proceedings of the government, and 
of the house, in which it now ruled with an absolute 
sway. Whatever was most irksome and laborious, 
most thankless and obscure in the drudgery of daily at- 
tendance, and the discomfiture of small divisions, fell to 
his share. It was only when the reward of such toils 
and vexations appeared in view, upon some great occa- 
sion presenting itself for assaulting a minister invincible 
in parliament, out defeated with discredit in his schemes, 
and assailing him with the support of the country as 
well as of fortunei that Mr. Tierney was quickly nor 
VOL. I. — 20 
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yet very gently put on one side; to make way for the 
greater men who had been engaged in any pursuit, 
rather than that of their country's favour, and doing any 
service but that which they owed to their constituents. 
With what front they could have offered themselves 
asain to those constituents had a general election be- 
fallen them before some change had happened in their 
policy, it would be difficult to conjecture. But fortu- 
nately for them as for the country, the administration of 
Mr. Addington afforded a fair opportunity, perhaps a 
pretext, of which they were desirous, for resuming their 
attendance in parliament ; and no one has ever since, in 
a tone more audible than a whisper, ventured to mention 
the experiment of secession, as among the ways and 
means for bettering the condition of a party. It must, 
however, be added, that when the election of 1802 
came, the people, by showing an entire forgetfulness of 
the greatest violation of public duty ever committed by 
their representatives, and never once mentioning the se- 
cession on any one occasion, exhibited an inconstancy 
and neglect of their own best interests, truly painful to 
those who deem them not only the object, but the origin 
of all political power ; and who, moreover, hold it im- 
possible that any power bestowed upon men can be 
well or safely executed without a continuance of whole- 
some popular control. The comfort which we now 
have under this unpleasant recollection, is derived from 
an assurance that such never could be the case in the 
present times. No man, or class of men, dare now 
leave their parliamentary post, without at the same time 
throwing up their delegated trust; and whoever should 
attempt to repeat the game of 1797 in our times, would 
find the doors of parliament closed against him, should 
he be rash enough again to seek admission through any 
place having a real bodv of electors. 

In the times of which we havef been peaking, Mr. 
Tiemey was one of those whigs who, partly throudi 
hostility to Mr. Pitt, and partly from a sincere gratitude 
for the peace abroad, and the mild and constitutional 
government at home, obtained for the country by Mr. 
AddingtoD, first .supported^ and afterwards formally 



joined that mimstery upon bis rupture with his patron, 
and predecessor. It was unfortunate that Mt. Tierney 
should have taken office almost on the eve of his new 
leader committing as great an error, and as fatal as 
ever could be imputed to his warlike adversary. Mr. 
Addington having been joined bv Mr. Tierney late in 
1802, plunged the country, early in 1803, again into 
war ; for reasons, which, if they had anv force, should 
have prevented him from making peace the year before ; 
and even if Napoleon was desirous of breaking the 
treaty, care was taken by the manner of the quarrel 
which we fastened upon him, to stive him every appear- 
ance, in the eyes of the world, of having been reluctantly 
forced into a renewal of hostilities. 

The removal of Mr. Tierney from the opposition to 
the ministerial benches, was not attended with any in- 
crease either of his weight in the country, or his powers 
in debate. No man certainly had a right to charge him 
with any violation of party duty ; for he had never been, 
connected with the regular whig opposition, and had 
been treated upon all occasions with little respect by 
their leaders. Yet in his opinions he agreed with them ; 
they had always professed the same principles upon 
those great questions, whether of foreign or domestic 
policy, which divided public men ; and he was now in 
office with statesmen who only differed from those whom 
he had always opposed, in the inferiority of their ca- 
pacity ; in having done their patron's bidding by re- 
storing peace and the constitution, — both of which he 
had suspended, — and in revising to go out and let him in 
again when that turn was served. There was little 
ground then for drawing any distinction between the 
two classes of Pittites; upon principle none; only a per- 
sonal difference divided them ; and to that difference Mr. 
Tierney was wholly a stranger, until he chose to take a 
part in it, by taking office upon it. But, as has often 
happened to men who thus place themselves in what 
our French neighbours term a '< false position," his 
weight in the house was not more remarkably lessened 
than his gift of debating was impaired. He never 
j^eemed to be thoroughly possessed of himself, or tot feel 
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at home, after taking his seat on the treasury bench ; 
among theJenkinsons, the Bragges, the Yorks* the Per- 
cevals, and the other supporters of Mr. Addington's 
somewhat feeble, though certainly very useful adminis- 
tration. It was drolly said of the latter — in reference to 
the rather useless acquisition which he appeared to have 
made-— that he resembled the worthy but not very acute 
lord who bought Punch. Upon more than one occasion, 
words of a graver character were heard from the great 
master of sarcasm to convey the same idea. When, in 
an attempt to defend the naval* administration of the go- 
vernment against Mr. Pitt's unmeasured attacks, their 
new champion, with signal infelicity, adventured upon 
some personal jeers* at their assailant's expense, the 
latter remarked in very good' humour, '^that he had not 
found him quite so formidable an antagonist in his novel 
situation, though he nowise questioned his capacity for 
ministerial exertions, and should wait until his infant 
aptitudes had expanded to their destined fulness." The 
overthrow of the Addington ministry soon restored Mr. 
Tiemey to the ranks of opposition ; and his union with 
the whigs afterwards became so complete, that he acted 
for some years after the death of Mr* Whitbread and 
Mr. Ponsonby as their real leader in the commons ; and 
during one session was installed formally as their chief. 
The instances to which we have just adverted, may 
truly be said to be the only failures in Mr. Tierney's 

* If we mention the nature of these attempts, it must be after a 
very distinct and peremptory protest affainst being understood to give 
them, as samples of the humour, and indeed wit in which Mr. Tiemey 
pecnliarly excelled — for they were exceptions to it, i^nd were his only 
failares.^ Bespoke of Mr. Pitt*s motion as *^ smelling of a contract**— 
and eve^n caljied him »* the Right Hon. Shipwright*' — in allusion to his 
proposal to build menrof-wa^ in tb? Merchants* Yards. On one occa- 
sion he fell by a less illustrious hand — but yet the hand of a wit. 
When alluding to the difficulties theFoxites and Pittites had of pacing 
over to join each other in attacking the Addington ministry, Mr. 
Tierney (forgetting at the moment how easily he had himself overcome 
a like difficulty in joining that ministry) alluded to the puzzle of the 
Fox and the Choose, and did not clearly expound his idea. Whereupon 
Mr. Dudley North said : ** It*s himself he means— who left the Fox to 
go over to the Goose, and put the bag of oats in his pocket.** His 
ntilures are told in three lines; but a volume would not hold the sac- 
ceisilil efforts of his drollery both in debate and in society. 



whole pariiimeDtary career. For he was one of the 
surest and most equal speakers that ever n^ingled in 
debate ; and his style of speaking was very enviable in 
this particular. It seemed so easy and so natural to 
the man, as to be always completely at his command ; 
depending on no happy and almost involuntary flights 
of fancy, or moods of mind, or any of the other inci- 
dents that affect and limit the inspirations of genius ; — 
hardly even upon fire caught from an adversary's 
speech, or an accident in me debate, and which is 
wont to kindle the eloquence of the greater orators. 
Whoever heard him upon any occasion, had the im- 
pression that such he would be upon all ; and that when- 
ever he chose it, he could make as good a speech, and 
of the same kind. Nor was that excellence small ; or 
that description of oratory contemptible. It was very 
effective at all times ; at some times of very great force 
indeed. His power of plain and lucid statement was 
not easily to be surpassed ; and this served him in spe- 
cial stead uponquestions of finance and trade, which he 
so often handled. His reasoning was equally plain and 
distinct He was as argumentative a speaker as any 
one could be who set so little value upon subtilty of all 
sorts; and who always greatly preferred the shorter 
roads towards a conclusion, to laooured ratiocination ; 
and quick retorts suggested by the course of the discus- 
sion, to any thing elaborate or long. In these retorts, 
whether ot allusion, or repartee, or personal attack, his 
excellence was very great. When occasion required 
it, he could rise into a strain of very effective and 
striking declamation; and although never attempting 
any flight of a lofty kind, yet never once failing to reach 
whatever he aimed at. His wit, or his humour, or his ' 
drollery, it would be very difl[icult to describe — nor easy 
to say how it should be classed. Perhaps, of the three 
words we have used in order to be sure of comprehend- 
ing or hitting it, the second is the most appropriate. He 
had the great requisites of a powerful debater,— quick- 
ness in taking his ground, am boldness in holding it; 
and could instantly perceive an enemy's weakness, and 
hia own course to take advantage of it But we now 
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speak of him when on his 1^; for the defect in his 
cnaracter, of which we before made moition, fdlowed 
him into the House of Commons, and he was wanting 
in decision and vigour there also, until he rose; when a 
new man seemed to stand before yon. 

It remains to be said, that no man's private character 
stood higher in all respects; and, besides the n)ost 
amiable domestic affections, he showed a very touching 
patience, and even cheerfulness, in sustaining the dis- 
tressing attacks of illness under which he laboured for 
many of the latter years of his life.- He was of strictly 
religious habits, although mthout any thing of either 
austerity or fanaticism; and is said to have left some 
devotional compositions, whioh prbve how deeply im- 
pressed his mind was by thefeelings connected with the 
most important of all subjects. It must not be forgot- 
ten, in speaking of Mr. Tierney's adherence to the libe-- 
ral party, during their long and all but hopeless exclu- 
sion from office^ that he « was neither sustained in his 
independent and honest course by any enthusiasm or 
fervour of character, nor plaoed in circumstances 
which made the emoluments of place indifferent to the 
comforts of his life. A person of his very moderate 
fortune, and plain, practical, even somewhat cold habits 
of thinking, upon questions which warm so many minds 
into the- fervour of romantic patriotism, has double 
merit in perseveringly discharging his public duties, 
and turning a deaf ear to all the allurements of power. 

And here for the present let us pause.- We have been 
gazing on the faint likeness of many great men.. We have 
been traversing a- gallery, on either side of which they 
stand ranged. We have made bold in that edifice to 
'< expatiate and confer the state affairs " of their age. 
Cognizant of its history, aVtrare of the principles by 
which the English chiefs are marshalled, sagacious of 
the springs that move the politic wheel whose revolu-* 
tions we contemplate, it is an easy thing for us to com- 
prehend the phenomenon most remarkably presented by 
those figures and their arrangement; nor are we led to 
stare aghast at that which would astound any mind not 
previously furnished with the ready solution to make all 
plain and intelligible. But suppose some one from ano- 



tber hemisphere or another world, admitted to the spec- 
taetey which we find so familiar, and consider what 
would b© its first effect upon his mind. " Here/' he 
would say, ''stand the choicest spirits of their age; 
the greatest wits, the noblest orators, the wisest politi- 
cians, and' the most illustrious patriots. Here they 
stand whose hands have beien raised for their country, 
whose magical eloquence shook the spheres, whose 

Senius has poured out strains worthy the inspiration of 
le gods, whose lives were devoted to the purity of 
their princmles, whose memories were bequeathed to a 
race gratetul for -benefits received from their sufferings 
and their sacrifices." Here stand all these ** lights of 
the world and demi-gods of fame," — but here they 
stand not ranged on one side of this gallery, serving a 
common country I With the same bright object in 
their view, their efforts were divided, not united; they 
fiercely combated each other, and not together assailed 
some common foe: their great exertions were bestowed, 
their more than mortal forces were expended, not in 
farthering the general good, not in resisting their coun- 
try's enemies, but in conflicts among themselves ; and 
all their triumphs were won over each other, and all 
their sufferings were endured at each other's hands ! 
''Is it," the unenlightened stranger would add, "a re- 
ality, that I survey, or a^roubled vision that mocks my 
sight? Am I, indeed, contemplating the prime of men 
amoE^st a rational people, or the Coryphei of a band 
of mimes?: Or, haply, am I admitted to survey the 
cells of some hospital appointed for. the insane ; or is 
it, peradventure, the vaults of some pandemonium 
through which my eyes have been suffered to wander 
till my vision aches, and my brain is disturbed t" 

Thus far the untutored native of some far distant 
wild on earth, or the, yet more ignorant inhabitant of 
fM>me world, remote beyond " the solar walk or milky 
way." We know more ; we apprehend things better. 
But let us, even in our pride of enlightened wisdom, 
p^use for a moment to reflect on this most anomalous 
state of things, — this arrangement of political affairs 
which systematically excludes at least one-half of the 
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gnat mm of each age iW>m their coimtiy's service, 
and deTotea both classes infinitely more to maintaining 
a conflict with one another than to farthering the gene- 
ral good. And here it may be admitted at once that 
nothing can be less correct than their view, who regard 
the administration of affairs as practically in the hands 
of only one-half the nation, whilst the excluded por- 
tion is solely occupied in thwarting their proceed- 
ings. The influence of both parties is exerted, and the 
movement of the state machine partakes of both the 
forces impressed upon it; neither taking the direction 
of the one nor of the other, but a third line between 
both. This concession, no doubt, greatly lessens the 
evil ; but it is very far indeed from removing it. Why 
must there always be this exclusion, and this conflict? 
Does not every one immediately perceive how it must 
prove detrimental to the public service in the great ma- 
jority of instances; and how miserable a make-shift for 
something better and more rational it is, even where it 
does more good than harm 7 Besides, if it requires a 
constant and systematic opposition to prevent mischief, 
and keep the machine of state in the right path, of 
what use is our boasted representative government, 
which is designed to give the people a control over 
their rulers, and serves no other purpose at all ? 

It must not be supposed that in these general remarks 
upon party, we are pronouncing a very severe censure 
upon all pubhc men in this country, or placing ourselves 
on an eminence removed from strife, and high above all 
vulgar contentions. — 

Despicere ande queaa alios, passimque videre, 
Errare, atque Tiam palanteis querere vits, 
Certara ingenio, oontendere nobilitate, 
Nocteis atqae diea niti proatante labore 
Ad aammaa emergere opes, reramque potiri. 

Luc. II. 

The blame now cast upon politicians affbots them all 
equally; and is only like that which ethical reasoners 
on the selfish theory of morals, may be supposed to 
throw upon all human conduct. Iq fact, our Dlame ap* 
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plies not to individuals, but to the system ; and that sys- 
tem we hold to be bad ; — hurtful to the interests of the 
country, corrupting to the people, injurious to honest 
principle, and at tne very best, a clumsy contrivance 
for carrying on the affairs of the state. 

Let us now, before we close this view of the times 
recently passed, and of the great men who flourished in 
them, amongst ourselves, cast our eye towards the genius 
that directed the resources of our enemies, unimpaired 
by our party divisions, and with all the unity of des- 
potism besides. During the most eventful period of the 
age in which they flourished, the destinies of France, 
and of the continent, were wielded by Napoleon Bona- 
parte ; certainly the most extraordinary person who has 
appeared in modern times, and to whom, in some re- 
spects, no parallel can be found if we search the whole 
annals of the human race^ For though the conquests 
of Alexander were more extensive, and the matchless 
character of Csesar was embellished by more various 
accomplishments, and the invaders of Mexico and Peru 
worked their purposes of subjugation with far more 
scanty means, yet the military genius of the great 
captain shines with a lustre peculiarly its own; or 
which he shares with Hannibal alone, when we reflect 
that he never had to contend, like those conquerors, 
with adversaries inferior to himself in civilization or 
discipline, but won all his triumphs over host& as well 
ordered' and regularly marshalled, and amply provided, 
as his own. 

This celebrated man was sprung from a good family 
in Corsica, and while yet a boy, fixed the attention and 
raised the hopes of ail his connexions. In his early 
youth his military genius shone forth ; he soon gained 
the summit of his profession ; he commanded at twenty- 
five a military operation of a complicated and diflicult 
nature in Paris ; immediately after, he rapidly led the 
French armies through a series of victories, till then 
unexampled, and to which even now his own after 
achievements, can alone afford any parallel, for the sud- 
denness, the vehemence, and the completeness of the 
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optfalioBi. That much of his socoess was derived from 
the mechanical adherence of his adversaries to the for- 
mal rules of ancient tactics, cannot be doubted ; and 
our Wellington's campaigns would, in the same circum- 
stances, and had he been opposed to similar antagonists, 
in all likelihood, have been as brilliant and decisive. 
But he always had to combat the soldiers bred in Napo- 
leon's school ; while Napoleon, for the most part, was 
matched against men whose inveterate propensity to 
follow the rules of an obsolete science, not even the 
example of Fredric had been able to subdue ; and who 
were resolved upon being a second time the victims of 
the same obstinate blindness which had, in Frederic's 
days, made genius triumph over numbers, by breaking 
through rules repugnant to common sense. It must, 
however, be confessed, that although this consideraticm 
accounts for the achievements of this great warrior, 
which else had been impossible, nothing is thus detracted 
from his praise, excepting that what he accomplished 
ceases to appear miraculous ; for it was his glory never 
to let an error pass unprofitably to himself; nor ever to 
give his adversary an advantage which he could not 
ravish from him, with ample interest, before it was 
turned to any fatal account. Nor can it be denied 
that, when the fortune of war was proved adverse, the re- 
sources of his mind were only drawn forth in the more 
ample profusion. After the battle of Aspern he dis- 
played more skill, as well as constancy, than in all his 
previous campaigns ; and the struggle which he made 
in France, during the dreadful conflict that preceded his 
downfall, is by many regarded as the masterpiece of his 
military life. Nor let us forget that the grand error of 
his whole career, the mighty expedition to Moscow, 
was a political error only. The vast preparations for 
that campaign — ^the combinations by which he collected 
and marshalled and moved this prodigious and various 
force like a single corps, or a domestic animal, or a 
lifeless instrument in his hand — displayed in the highest 
degree the great genius for arrangement and for action 
with which he was endowed ; and his prodiffious efforts 
to regain the ground which the disasters of that cam- 
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Cign rescued from his grasp, were only not successfo], 
cause no human power could in a month, create an 
army of cavalry, nor a word of command, give recruits 
the discipline of veterans. In the history of war, it is, 
assuredly, only Hannibal who can be compared with 
him: and certainly, when we reflect upon the yet 
greater difficulties of the Carthaginian's position — the 
much longer time, which he maintained the unequal 
contest — ^still more, when we consider that his ene- 
mies have alone recorded his story, while Napoleon has 
been his own annalist — justice seems to require that the 
modem should yield to the ancient commander. 

But Napoleon's genius was not confined to war: he 
possessed a large capacity also for civil affairs. He 
saw as clearly and as quickly determined on his course, 
in government as in the field. His public works, and 
his political reformations, especially his code of laws, 
are monuments of his wisdom and his vigour, more im- 
perishable, as time has already proved, and as himself 
proudly foretold, than all his victories. His civil cou- 
rage was more brilliant than his own, or most other 
men's valour in the field. How ordinary a bravery it 
was that blazed forth at Lodi, when he headed his 
wavering columns across the bridge swept by the field 
of Austrian artillery, compared with the undaunted and 
sublime courage that carried him from Cannes to Paris 
with a handful of men, and fired his bosom with the 
desire, and sustained it with the confidence, of over- 
throwing a dynasty, and overwhelming an empire by 
the terror of his name ! 

Nor were his endowments merely those of the states- 
man and the warrior. If he was not like Csesar, a con- 
summate orator, he yet knew men so thoroughly, and 
especially Frenchmen, whom he had most nearly 
studied, that he possessed the faculty of addressing 
them in strains of singular eloquence, — an. eloquence 
peculiar to himself. It is not more certain that he is 
the greatest soldier that France ever produced, than it 
is certain that his place is high amongst her greatest 
writers, as far as composition or diction is concerned. 
Scwne of his bulletins are models for the purpose which 
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tbev were intended to serve; his address to the soldiers 
of bis old guard at FontainUeaa, is a masterpiece of 
dignified and pathetic composition; his speech during 
the hundred days, at the Champ de Mars, beginning, 
^ General consd, Empereur, je liens tout du peuple," is 
to be placed amongst the most perfect pieces of simple 
and majestic eloquence. These things are not the less 
true, for being seldom or never remarked. 

But with these great qualities of the will — ^the highest 
courage, the most easy formation of his resolutions, the 
most steadfast adherence to his purpose, the entire devo- 
tion to bis object of all his energies — and with the equally 
shining faculties of the understanding, by which that 
firm will worked — the clearest and quickest apprehen- 
sion, the power of intense application, the capacity of 
complete abstraction from all interrupting ideas, the 
complete and most instantaneous circumspection of all 
difficulties, whether on one side, or even providently 
seen in prospect, the intuitive knowledge of men, and 
power of mind and tongue to mould their will to his 
purpose — ^with these qualities, which form the character 
neld greatest by vulgar minds, the paneigjnric of Napo- 
leon must close. He was a conquebor; — be was a 
TTSANT. To gratify bis ambition — ^to slake his thirst of 
power — ^to weary a lust of dominion which no conquests 
could satiate — ^he trampled on liberty when his hand 
might have raised her to a secure place ; and he wrapped 
the world in fiames, which the blood of millions alone 
could quench. By those passions, a mind not oriffinaUy 
unkindly, was perverted and deformed, till human 
misery ^ceased to move it, and honesty, and truth, and 

S'ty, the duties we owe to God and man, had departed 
cvn one thus given \o a single and a selfish pursuit. 
'' Tantas animi virtutes ingentia vitia'aequabant; inhu- 
mana crudelitas ;* perfidia plusquam Punica ; nihil veri, 



* The kindlinoM of his nature will be denied by some ; Uie inhu- 
man cruelty by othera ; but both are correctly true. There is extant, 
a letter which we have seen, full of the tenderest affection towarda 
bis favourite brother, to whom it was addressed, when about to be 
separated from him, long after he had entered on public life. It is in 
parU blotted with bis tears, evidently shed before tiie ink wae dry/ 
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nihil siEincti, nullus Deiitn metus, BuUutn jusrjurandum, 
nulla reli^io."* The death of Enghien^ the cruel suffer-^ 
ings of Wright, the mysterious end of Pichegru> the 
punishment of Palm, the tortures of Toussaint^f have all 
been dwelt upon as the spots on his fame ; because the 
fortunes of individuals presenting a more definite object 
to the mind, strike our imaginations, and rouse our feeU 
ings more than wretchedness in larger masses, less dis*- 
tinctly perceived. But to the eye oi calm reflection, the 
declaration of an unjustifiable war, or the persisting in 
it a. day longer than is necessary, presents a more 
grievous object of contemplation, implies a disposition 
more pernicious to the world, and calls down a repro- 
bation far more severe. 

How grateful the relief which the friencj of mankind^ 
the lover of virtue, experiences, when turning from the 
contemplation of such a character, his eye rests upon 
the greatest man of our own or of any age ; — the only 
one upon whom an epithet so thoughtlessly lavished by 
men to foster the crimes of their worst enemies, may hie 
innocently and justly bestowed ! In Washington we 
truly behold a marvellous contrast to almost every one 
of the endowments and the vices which we have been 
contemplating ; and which are so well fitted to excite a 
mingled admiration, and sorrow, and abhorrence. With 
none of that brilliant genius which dazzles ordinary 
minds; with not even any remarkable quickness of 
apprehension; with knowledge less than almost all 

As for cruelty, they only can deny it, who think it is more crael for a 
man to witness tormenU which he has ordered, or to commit butchery 
with his own band, than to give the command which must consign 
thousands to agony and death. If Napoleon had been called upon to 
witness, or with his own hand to inflict such misery, he would have 
paused at first— because physical repugnance would ha^^ prevailed 
over mental callousness. But liow many minutes* reflection would it 
have taken to deaden the pain) and make him execute his own pur*- 
pose? 

• Liv. xxi. 

t It is a gross error to thbrge him with the poisoning of his sick iti 
Egypt ; and his massacre of the prisoners of Jaffa, is a very contro- 
verted matter. Bat w6 fear th6 early anecdote of his ordering an 
attack, with no other object than to gratify his mistress, when a yoong 
officer of artillery, rests upon undeniable authority ; and if so, it is to 
be plaoed amongst hit worst crimes. 

VOL> I.— 21 
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penooi in the middle ranks, and many wdl ^Aicated 
of the homUer claaws poMss; this emineat peraon is 
pfesented to oar observation clothed in attrabmes as 
modest, as unjuretendin^, as little caicalated to sfarike or 
to astonisli, as if he had passed unknown throng some 
secloded r^on of private life. Bat he had a judgment 
sore and sound ; a steadiness of mind vHnch never suf- 
fered any passion, or even any feeling to raffle its cakn; 
a strength of understandii^ which worked rather than 
forced its way through all obstacles, — ^removing or 
avoiding rather than overleaping them. I£s courage, 
whether in battle or in councU, was as perfect as mi^t 
be expected from this pure and steady temper of souL 
A perfectly just man, with a thoroughly firm resolution 
never to be misled by others, any more than by others 
overawed; ilfever to be seduced or betrayed, or hurried 
away by his own weakness or self-delusions, any more 
than by other men's art ; nor even to be disheartened by 
the most 'complicated difficulties, any more than to be 
spoiled on the giddy heights of fortune — such was this 
great man — whether we regard him sustaining alone 
the whole weight of campaigns, all but desperate, or 
gloriously terminating a just warfare by his resources 
and his courage — presiding over the jarring elements 
of his political council, alike deaf to the storms of all 
extremes — or directing the formation, of a new govern- 
ment for a great people, the first time that so vast an 
experiment had ever been tried by man — or finally 
retiring from the supreme power to which his virtue 
had raised him over the nation he had created, and 
whose destinies he had guided as long as his aid was 
required— retiring with the veneration of all parties, of 
all nations, of all mankind, in order that the rights of men 
might be conserved, ami that his example never might 
be appealed to by vulgar tyrants* This is the consum- 
mate glory of the great American; a triumphant warrior 
where the most sanguine had a right to despair ; a suc- 
cessful ruler ip all the difficulties of a course whoUv 
untried ; but a warrior, whose sword only left its sheath 
when the first law of our nature commanded it to be 
drawn; and a ruler who, having tasted of suprmie 
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power, gently and unostentatiously^desired that the cup 
might pass from him, nor would suffer more to wet h^s 
lips than the most solemn and sacred duty to his coun- 
try and his God required I 

To his latest breath did this great patriot maintain 
-the noble character of a captain the patron of peace, 
and a statesman the friend of Justice. Dying, he 
bequeathed to his heirs the sword which he had worn in 
the war for liberty, charging them ** never to take it 
from the scabbard but in self-defence, or in defence of 
their country and her freedom ; and commanding them, 
that when it should thus be drawn» they should never 
sheathe it nor ever give it up, but prefer falling with it 
in their hands to the relinquishment thereof" — ^words, 
the majesty and simple eloquence of which are not sur« 
passed in the oratory of Athens and Rome. It will be 
the duty of the historian and the sage in all ages to 
omit no occasion of commemorating this illustrious 
man ; and until time shall be no more will a test of the 
progress which our race has made in wisdom and in 
virtue be derived from the veneration paid to the im- 
mortal name of Washington I 
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CHATHAM'S CORRESPONDENCE.* 

[From the Edinbargh RcTiew.} 



There is hardly any man in modern times> with the 
exception, perhaps, of Lord Somers, who fills so large 
a space in our history, and of whom we know so little 
as Lord Chatham ; and yet he is the person to whom 
every one would at once point, if desired to name the 
greatest statesman and orator that this country ever 
produced. Of Lord Somers, indeed, we can scarcely 
oe said to know any thing at all. That he was a per- 
son of unimpeachable integrity, a judge of great capa- 
city and learning, a firm friend of liberty, but a cau- 
tious and safe counsellor in most difficult emergencies, 
all are ready to acknowledge. But the authority which 
he possessed among his contemporaries, the influence 
which his sound and practical wisdom exercised over 
their proceedings, the services which he was thus ena» 
bled to render in steering the constitution safe through 
the most trying times, and saving us from arbitrary 
power without paying the price of our liberties in 
anarchy and blood-shed; nay, conducting the whole 
violent proceedings of a revolution in all the delibera- 
tion, and almost in the forms of an ordinary legal pro- 
ceeding — have surrounded his name with a mild yet 

* Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Edited by 
the executors of his son, John Earl of Chatham, and published from 
the original manuscripts in their possession. 
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imperishable glory, which, in the contrast of our dark 
ignorance respecting all the particulars and details of 
his life, gives the figure something altogether mysteri- 
ous and ideal. It is now unfortunately too late, by sup- 
plying this information, to fill up the outline which the 
meager 'records of the times have left us. But it is 
singular how much of Lord Chatham, who flourished 
within the memory of the present generation, still rests 
upon vague tradition. As a statesman, indeed, he is 
known to us by the events which history has recorded 
to have happened under his administration. Yet even 
of his share in bringing these about^ little has been pre- 
served of detail, oo, fragments of his speeches have 
been handed down to us, but these bear so very small 
a proportion to the prodigious fame which his eloquence 
has left behind it, that far more has manifestly been 
lost than what has reached us; while of his written 
compositions but little has hitherto been given to the 
world. 

The imperfect state of parliamentary reporting is the 
great cause of this blank. From the time of his enter- 
ing the House of Commons to that of his quitting it, 
the privileges of parliament almost wholly precluded 
the possibility of regular and full accounts of debates 
being communicated to the public. At one period they 
were given under feigned names, as if held in the Senate 
of Rome, by the ancient orators and statesmen ; at ano- 
ther they were conveyed under the initials only of the 
names borne by the real speakers. Even when, some- 
what later, these disguises were thrown aside, the 
speeches were composed by pe^rsons who had not been 
present at the debates, but gleaned a few heads of each 
speaker's topics from some one who had heard them ; 
and the fullest and most authentic of all the accounts 
of those times are merely the meager outline o£ the 
subjects touched upon^ preserved in the diaries or cor- 
respondence of some contemporavy politicians^ and pre- 
senting not even an approximation to the execution of 
the orators. Thus many of Lord Chatham's earlier 
speeches in the House of Commons, as now preserved, 
were avowedly the composition of Dr. Johnson-*- 

21* 
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whose measured style, formal periods, balanced anti- 
theses^ and total want of pure racy English, betray 
their author at every step — while each debater was 
made to speak exactly in the same manner. For some 
years after he ceased to report, or rather to manufac- 
ture, that is, from 1751 downwards, a Dr. Gordon fur- 
nished the newspapers with reports, consisting of much 
more accurate accounts of what had passed in debate, 
but without any pretence to give more than the mere 
substance of the several speeches. The debates upon 
the American Stamp Act, in 1764, are the first that 
can be said to have been preserved at all, — ^through 
the happy accident of Lord Charlemont, assisted by 
Sir Robert Deane, taking an extraordinary interest in 
the question as bearing upon the grievances of Ireland; 
and accordingly they have handed down to us some 
notes, from internal evidence plainly authentic, of Lord 
Chatham's celebrated speeches upon that great question. 
A few remains of his great displays in the House of 
Lords have, in like manner, been preserved, chiefly in the 
two speeches reported by Mr. Hugh Boyd ; the second of 
which, the most celebrated of all, upon the employ- 
ment of the Indians in the American war, we have 
reason to believe was revised and corrected by Lord 
Chatham himself; and if so, it was certainly the only 
one that ever received such revision. If any one will, 
only compare the extreme slenderness of these grounds 
upon which to estimate a speaker's claims to renown, 
or judge of the characteristics of his eloquence, with 
the ample means which we have of studying the merits 
of almost all the ancient orators, and examining their 
distinguishing qualities, he will be sensible how much 
any idea which we can form of Lord Chatham's ora- 
tory must rest upon tradition ;-T-^that is, upon the ac-» 
eounts left by contemporary writers of its effects ; and 
how little we are enabled to judge for ourselves, by ex^ 
amining the specimens that remain of his composition. 
It seems little short of presumptioQ, after this state- 
ment, to attempt including his character as an orator 
in the sketch which we shall give of this great man. 
But the testimony of contemporaries may so far be 
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helped by what remains of the oratory itself, as to 
make some faint conception attainable of that elo- 
quence which, for effect, at least, has surpassed any 
known in modern times. 

The first place among the great qualities which dis- 
tinguished Lord Chatham, is unquestionably due to 
firmness of purpose, resolute determination in the pur- 
suit of his objects. This was the characteristic of the 
younger Brutus, as he said, who had spared his life to 
fall by his hand — Quicquid vult, id valde wit; and, 
although extremely apt to be shown in excess, it must 
be admitted to be the foundation of all true greatness 
of character. Every thing, however, depends upon the 
endowments in whose company it is found; and in 
Lord Chatham these were of a very high order. The 
quickness with which he could ascertain his object, 
and discover his road to it, was fully commensurate 
with his perseverance and his boldness in pursuing it; 
the firmness of grasp with which he held his advantage 
was fully equalled by the rapidity of the glance with 
wl^ich he discovered it. Add to this, a mind eminently 
fertile in resources — a courage which nothing could 
daunt in the choice of his means — a resolution equally 
indomitable in their application — a genius, in short, ori- 
ginal and daring, which bounded over the petty obsta- 
cles raised by ordinary men, — their squeamishness, and 
their precedents, and their forms, and their regularities, 
and forced away its path through the entanglements of 
this base undergrowth to the worthy object ever in his 
view, the prosperity and the renown of his country. 
Far superior to the paltry objects of a grovelling am- 
bition, and regardless alike of party and of personal 
Qonsiderations, he constantly set before his eyes the 
highest duty of a public man, to farther the interests 
of his species. In pursuing his course towards the 
goal, he disregarded alike the frowns of power and the 
gales of popular applause — exposed himself undaunted 
to the vengeance of the court, while he battled against 
its corruptions, and confronted, unabashed, the rudest 
shocks ot public indignation, while he resisted the dic- 
tates of pernici&us agitators— and could conscientiously 
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exclaim, with an illustrious statesman of antiquity, — 
« Ego hoc animo semper fui ut invidiam virtute par- 
tam, gloriam non invidiam putarem !" 

Nothing could be more entangled than the foreign po- 
licy of this . countnr at the time when he took the su- 
preme direction of her affairs ; nothing could be more 
disastrous than the aspect of her fortunes in every 
quarter of the globe. With a single ally in Europe, the 
King of Prussia, and him beset by a combination of all 
the continental powers in unnatural union to efiect his 
destruction; with an army of insignificant amount, and 
commanded by men only desirous of grasping at the 
emoluments, without doing the duties, or incurring the 
risks of their profession ; with a navy that could hardly 
keep the sea, and whose chiefs vied with their comrades 
on shore in earning the character given them by the 
new minister— of being utterly unfit to be trusted in any 
enterprise accompanied with " the least appearance of 
danger ;" with a generally prevailing dislike of both ser- 
vices, which at once repressed all desire of joining 
either, and damped all public spirit in the country, by 
extinguishing all hope of success, and even all love of 
glory — it was hardly possible for a nation to be placed 
in circumstances more inauspicious to military exertions; 
and yet war raged in every quarter of the world where 
our dominion extended, while the territories of our only 
ally, as well as those of our own sovereign in Germany 
were invaded by France, and her forces by sea and 
land menaced our shores. In the distant possessions of 
the crown the same want of enterprise and of spirit pre- 
vailed. Armies in the West were paralysed by the in- 
action of a captain who would hardly take the pains to 
write a despatch recording the nonentity of his opera- 
tions ; and in the East, while frightful disasters were 
brought upon our settlements by barbarian powers, the 
only military capacity that appeared in their defence 
was the accidental display of genius and valour by a 
merchant's clerk, who thus raised himself to celebrity.* 
In this forlorn state of affairs, rendering it as impossible 

* Mr. Clive, afterwards Lord Give. 
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to think of peace, as it seemed hopeless to continue the 
jret inevitable war, the base and sordid views of poli- 
ticians kept pace with the mean spirit of the military 
caste ; ana parties were split or united, not upon any 
difference or agreement of public principles, but upon 
mere questions of patronage and share in the puoUc 
spoil, while all seemed alike actuated by one only pas« 
sion, the thirst alternately of power and of gain. 

As soon as Mr. Pitt took the helm, the steadiness of 
the hand that held it came to be felt in every motion of 
the vessel. There was no more of wavering counsek, 
of torpid inaction, of listless expectancy, of abject de- 
spondency. His firmness gave confidence, his spirit 
roused courage, his vigilance secured exertion, in every 
department under his sway. Each man, from the first 
lord of the admiralty down to the most humble clerk in 
the victualling ofl[ice; each soldier, from the commander- 
in-chief to the most obscure contractor or commissary 
— Qow felt assured that he was acting or indolent under 
the eye of one who knew his duties and his means as 
well as his own — and who would very certainly make 
all defaulters, whether through misfeasance or through 
nonfeasance, accountable for whatever detriment the 
commonwealth might sustain at their hands. Over his 
immediate coadjutors, his influence swiftly obtained an 
ascendant which it ever after retained uninterrupted. 
'Upon his first proposition for changing the conduct 'of 
the war, he stood single among his colleagues, and ten- 
dered his resignation should they persist in their dissent; 
they at once succumbed, and from that hour ceased to 
have an opinion of their own upon any branch of the 
public affairs. Nay, so absolutely was he determined 
to have the control of those measures, of which he knew 
the responsibility rested upon him alone, that he insisted 
upon the first lord of the admiralty not having the cor- 
respondence of his own department ; and no less eminent 
a naval character than J^rd Anson, with his junior 
lords, were obliged to sign the orders issued by Mr. Pitt, 
while the writing was covered over from their eyes ! 

The effects of this change in the whole management 
of the public business, and m all the plans of the govern- 
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meat, as well as in their execntioB, were speedily made 
maaifest to all the world. The German troops were 
sent home, and a well-related militia being established 
to defend the country, a large disposable force was dis-* 
tributed over the various points whence the enemy might 
be annoyed. France, attacked on some points, and me<- 
naced on others, was compelled to retire from Germany, 
soon afterwards suffered the most disastrous defeats, 
and, instead of threatening England and her allies with 
invasion, had to defend herself against attack, suffering 
severely in several of her most important naval stations. 
No less than sixteen islands, and settlements, and for- 
tresses of importance, were taken from her in America 
and Asia, and Africa, including all her West Indian 
colonies, except St. Domingo, and all her settlements in 
the East. The whote important province of Canada 
was likewise conquered ; and the Havannah was taken 
from Spain. Besides this, the seas were swept clear of 
the fleets that had so lately been insulting aU our colo- 
nies, and even all our coasts. Many general actions 
were fought and gained; — one among them the most 
decisive that had ever been fought by our navy. Thirty- 
six sail of the line were taken or destroyed ; fifty frigates ; 
forty-five sloops of war. So brilliant a course of unin- 
terrupted success had never, in modern times, attended 
the arms of any nation carrying on war with other 
states equal to it in civilization, and nearly a match in 
power. But it is a more slorious feature in this unex- 
ampled administration which history has to record, 
when it adds, that all public distress had disappeared ; 
all discontent in any quarter, both of the colonies and 
parent state, had ceased; that no oppression was 
any where practised, no abuse suffered to prevail ; that 
no encroachments were made upon the rights of the 
subject, no malversations tolerated in the possessors of 
power; and that England, for the first time and for the 
last time, presented the astonishing picture of a nation 
supporting without murmur a widely extended and 
costly war, and a people, hitherto torn with conflicting 
parties, so united in the service of the commonwealth 
that the voice of faction had ceased in the land, and any 
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discordant whisper was beard no more. '' These^ (said 
the son of his first and most formidable adversary, Wal- 
pole, when informing his corresjpondent abroad, that the 
session as usual, had ended without any kind of opposi* 
tion, or even of debate,) — " These are the doings of Mr. 
Pitt, and they are wondrous in our eyes !" 

To genius irregularity is incident, and the greatest 
genius is often marked by eccentricity, as if it disdained 
to move in the vulvar orbit. Hence he who is fitted by 
his nature, and trained by his habits, to be an accom- 
plished " pilot in extremity,'' and whose inclinations 
carry him forth to seek the deep when the waves run. 
high, may be found, if not "to steer too near the shore," 
yet to despise the sunken rocks which they that can 
only be trusted in calm weather would have more surely 
avoided. To this rule it cannot be said that Lord 
Chatham afibrded any exception ; and although a plot 
had certainly been formed to eject him from the ministry, 
leavinff the chief control of affairs in the feeble hands of 
Lord Bute, whose only support was court favour, and 
whose only talent lay in an expertness at intrigue, yet 
there can be little doubt that this scheme was only 
rendered practicable by the hostility which the great 
minister's unbending habits, his contempt of ordinary 
men, and his neglect of every day matters, had raijsed 
against him among all the creatures both of Downing 
street and St. James's. In fact, his colleagues, who 
necessarily felt humbled by his superiority, were need- 
lessly mortified by the constant display of it; and it 
would have betokened a still higher reach of under- 
standing, as well as a purer fabric of patriotism, if he, 
whose great capacity threw those subordinates into the 
shade, and before whose viffour in action they were 
sufficiently willing to yield, had united a little suavity 
in his demeanour with his extraordinary powers, nor 
made it always necessary for them to acknowledge as 
well as to feel their inferiority. It is certain that the 
insulting arrangement of the admiralty, to which refe- 
rence has already been made, while it lowered that 
department in the public opinion,/reDdered all connected 
with him his personal enemies; and, indeed, though 
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there have, since his days^ been prime ministers whom 
he would never have suffered to sit even as puny lords 
at his boards, yet were one like himself again to govern 
the country, the admiralty chief who might be far 
inferior to Liord Anson, would never submit to the 
humiliation inflicted upon that gallant and skilful cap- 
tain. Mr. Pitt's policy seemed formed upon the assump- 
tion that either each public functionary was equal to 
himself in boldness, activity and resource, or that he 
was to preside over and animate each department in 
person ; and his confidence was such in his own powers, 
that he reversed the maxim of governing, never to force 
your way where you can win it ; and always disdained 
to insinuate where he could dash in, or to persuade 
where he could command. It thus happened that his 
colleagues were but nominally coadjutors, and though 
they durst not thwart him, yet rendered no heart- 
service to aid his schemes. Indeed, it has clearly 
appeared since his time, that they were chiefly induced 
to yield him implicit obedience, and leave the undivided 
direction of all operations in his hands, by the expecta- 
tion that the failure of what they were wont to sneer at 
as " Mr. Pitt's visions," would turn the tide of public 
opinion against him, and prepare his downfall from a 
height of which they felt that there was no one but 
himself able to dispossess him. 

The true test of a great man — that at least which 
must determine his place among the .highest order of 
great men — is his having been in advance of his age. 
This it is which decides whether or not he has carried 
forward the grand plan of human improvement, has 
conformed his views, and adapted his conduct, to the 
existing circumstances of society, or changed those so 
as to better its condition, has been one of the lights of 
the world, or only reflected the borrowed rays of former 
luminaries, and sat in the same shade at the same 
twilight, or the same dawn with the rest of his genera- 
tion. Tried by this test, the younger Pitt cannot 
certainly be said to have lived before his time, or shed 
upon the age to which he belonged the illumination of a 
more advanced civilization and more inspired philosophy. 
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He came far too early into public life^ and was too 
suddenly plunged into the pool of office, to give him 
time for the study and the reflection which can alone 
open to any mind, how vigorous soever be its natural 
constitution, the views of a deep and original wisdom. 
Accordingly, it would be difficult. to glean, from all his 
measures and all his speeches, any thing like the ft^uits 
of inventive genius ; or to mark any token of l)is mind 
having gone before the very ordinary routine of the day, 
as if familiar with any ideas that did not pass through 
the most vulgar understandings. His father's intellect 
was of a higher order ; he had evidently, though with» 
out much education, with no science of any kind* yet 
reflected deeply upon the principles of human action, 
and well studied the nature of men, and pondered upon 
the structure of society. His reflections frequently 
teem with the fruits of such meditations, to which his 
constantly feeble health perhaps gave rise rather than 
any natural proneness to contemplative life, from which 
his taste must have been adverse ; for he was eminently 
a man of action. His appeals to the feelings and 

Eassions were also the result of the same reflective 
abits, and the acquaintance with the human heart 
which they had given him. But if we consider his 
opinions, though liberal and enlightened upon every 
particular question, they rather mav be regarded as 
felicitous from their adaptation to the actual circum- 
stances in which he was called upon to advise, or to act, 
than as indicating that he had seen very far into future 
times, and anticipated the philosophy which farther 
experience should teach to our more advanced age of 
the world. To take two examplefts from the two sub- 
jects upon which he had both thought most, and been 
the most strenuously engaged in dealing with practically 
as a statesman our relations vnXh France and with 
America. The old and narrow notions of natural 
enmity witl^ the one, and natural sovereignty over the 
other, were the guides of his whole opinions and conduct 
in these great arguments. To cultivate the relations of 
peace with our nearest neighbour, as the first of Uess* 
ings to both nations^each being able to do the other 
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most good in amity and moflt harm in hostility — soever 
appears to have entered into the system of poUcy 
enlightened by that' fiery soul, which could only see 
dory or even safehr in the precarious and transient 
domination bestowed by a successful war. To become 
the fast friends of those colonies which we had planted 
and long retained under our protecting government, 
and thus both to profit ourselves and them more by 
sufiering them to be as independent as we are — ^was an 
idea that certainly could not be said once to have crossed 
his impetuous and uncompromising mind — ^for it had 
often been entertained by him, but only to be rejected 
with indignation and abhorrence, as if the independence 
of America were the loss of our national existence. 
Upon all less important questions, whether touching our 
continental or our colonial policy, his opinion was to 
the full as sound, and his views as enlarged as those of 
any statesman of his age ; but it would not be correct 
to affirm that on those, the cardinal, and therefore the 
trying points of the day, he was materially in advance 
of them. 

If we turn from the statesman to survey the orator, 
our examination must be far less satisfactory, because 
our materials are extremely imperfect from the circum- 
stances already adverted ta There is indeed hardly 
any eloquence, of ancient or of modem times, of which 
so little that can be relied on as' authentic, has been 
preserved ; unless perhaps that of Pericles, Juliu§ Csesar 
and Lord Bolingbroke. Of the actions of tfce first two 
we have sufficient records, as we ha,ve of Lord Cha- 
tham's; of their speeches we have little that can be 
regarded as genuine; 'although, by unquestionable tradi- 
tion, we know that each of them was second only to 
the greatest oraitor of their respective countries ;* while 
of &)lingbroke we only know from Dean Swift, that he 
was the most accomplished speaker of his time ; and it 

» ThucydideB gives three speeches of Pericles, whict he may very 
possibly have in great part composed for him. Sallost^s speech of 
Cesar is manifestly the writer's own composition ; indeed, it is in the 
exact style of the one he pats into Cato's mouth, that is, in his own 
style. 
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is related of Mr; Pitt (the younger) that when the conver- 
sation rolled upon lost works, and some said they should . 
prefer restoring the books of Livy, some of Tacitus, and 
some a Latin tragedy, he at once decided for a speech 
of Bolingbroke* What we know of his own father's 
oratory is much more to be gleaned from contemporary 
panegyrics, and accounts of its effects, than from the 
scanty, and for the most part doubtful*, remains which 
have reached usw 

All accounts, however, concur in representing those 
effects to have been prodigious. The spirit and vehe- 
mence which animated its greater passages— their per- 
fect application to the subject-matter of debate — ^the ap- 
positeness of his invective to the individual assailed — ^the 
boldness of the feats which he ventured upon — the gran- 
deur of the ideas which he unfolded — the heart-stirring 
nature of his appeals — are all confessed by the united 
testimony of all his contemporaries ; and the fragments 
which remain bear out to a considerable extent such 
representations; nor are we likely to be misled by those 
fragments, for the more striking portions were certainly 
the ones least likely to be either lorgotten or fiabricated. 
To these mighty attractions was added the imposing, 
the animating, the commanding power of a countenance 
singularly expressive ; an eye so piercing that hardly 
any one could stand its glare ; and a manner altogether 
angularly striking, original and characteristic, notwith- 
standing a peculiarly defective and even awkward ac- 
tion. Latterly, indeed, his infirmities precluded all ac- 
tion ; and he is described as standing in the House of 
Lords, leaning upon his crutch, and speaking for ten mi- 
nutes together in an under tone of Voice scarcely audible^ 
but raising his notes to their full pitch when he broke out 
into one of his grand bursts of invective or exclamation. 
But in his earlier time, his whole manner is represented 
as having been beyond conception animated and imposing. 
Indeed the things which he effected by it principally, or 
at least which nothing but a most striking and com- 
manding tone could have made it possible to- attempt, 
aknost exceed belief. Some of these sallies are indeed 
exanoples of that approach made to the Uidicrous by the 
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sublime, which has been charged upon him as a pre- 
vailing fault, and represented under the name of CAar- 
latanerie — a favounte phrase with his adversaries, as^it 
in latter times has been with the ignorant undervaluers 
of Loiti Erskine. It is related that once in the House of 
Commons he began a speech with the words, ** Sugar^ 
Mr. Speaker " — and then observing a smile to prevail 
in the audience, he paused, looked fiercely around, and 
with a loud voice, rising in its notes, and swelling into 
. vehement anger, he is said to have pronounced again 
the word '' Sugar!" three times — and having thus quelled 
the house, and extinguished every appearance of levity 
or laughter, turned round and disdainfully asked, — 
" Who will laugh at sugar now ?" We have this anec- 
dote upon good traditional authority; that it was be- 
Ueved by those who had the best means of -knowing 
Lord Chatham, is certain ; and this of itself shows their 
sense of the extraordinary powers of his manner, and 
the reach of his audacity in trusting to those powers. 

There can be no doubt that of reasoning — of sustained 
and close argument — his speeches had but little. His 
statements were desultory, though striking, perhaps not 
very distinct, certainly not at all detailed, and as cer- 
tainly every way inferior to those of his celebrated son. 
If he did not reason cogently,, he assuredly did not com- 
press his matter vigorously. He was any thing rather 
than a concise or a short iq)eaker ; not that his great 
passages were at all diffuse, or iq the least degree loaded 
with superfluous words ; but he was prolix in the whole 
texture of his discourse, and he was certainly the first 
who introduced into our senate the practice^ adopted in 
the American war by Mr. Burke^ and continued by 
others, of long speeches — speeches of two and three 
hours, by which oratory has gained little, and business 
less. His discourse, was, however,, fully informed with 
matter — his allusions to analogous subjects, and his re- 
ference to the history of past events, were frequent— his 
expression of his own opinions was copious and free, 
and stood very generally in the place of any elaborate 
reasoning in their support. A noble statement of en- 
larged views, a generous avowal of dignified sentiments. 
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a manly and somewhat severe contempt for all petty or 
mean views — whether their baseness proceeded from 
narrow understanding or from corrupt bias — always 
pervaded his whole discourse ; and more than any other 
orator since Demosthenes^ he was distinguished by the 
nobleness of feeling with which he regarded, and the 
amplitude of survey which he cast upon- the subject-mat- 
ters of debate. His invective^ waff unsparing and hard 
to be endured although he was a less eminent master of 
sarcasm than his son, and rather overwhelmed his an- 
tagonist with the burst of words and vehement indigna- 
tion, than wounded him by the edge of ridicule, or tor- 
tured him with the gall of bitter scorn, or fixed his 
arrow in the wound by the barb of epigram. These 
things seemed, as it were, to betoken too much labour 
and too much art — more labour than* was consistent 
with absolute scorn*— more art than could stand with 
heartfelt ragCj or entire contempt inspired by the occa- 
sion, at the moment and on the spot. But his great 
passages, those by which he has come down- to us, those 
which gave his eloquence its pecufiar character, and to 
which its dazzling success was owing, were as sudden 
and unexpected as they were natural. Every one was 
taken by surprise when they rolled forth — every one felt 
them to be so natural, that he could hardly understand 
why he haid not thought of them himself although into 
no one's imagination had they ever entered. If the qua- 
lity of being natural without being obvious- is a pretty 
correct description of felicitous expression, or wnat is 
called fine writingiit is a yet moreaccurate representation 
of fine passages, or felicitous hits in speaking. In these 
all popular assemblies take boundless delight; by these 
above all others are the minds of an audience at plea- 
sure moved or controlled. They fonn the grand charm- 
of Lord Chatham's oratory ; tJiey were thS distinguish- 
ing excellence of his great predecessor, and gave him 
at will to wield the fierce democraty of Athens, and to 
fulmine over Greece. 

It was the sagacious remark of one of the most acute 
of critics, as well as historical inquirers, that criticism 
never would be of any value until!^critics^ cited innume- 

22* 
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destruction. Ret detestabilis et cachica. Under pre-^ 
tence of declariag- law, the. commons have- made a law, 
a law for their own case, and have united in the same 
persons the offices of legislator and party and judge.'* 

These fine passages, conveying sentiments so noble 
and so wise, may be read with advantage by the present 
House of Commons, when it shall again be called on to 
resist the judges of the land, and to break its laws, by 
opening a shop for the* sale of libels^ 

His character^ — drawn, he says, from long experience 
—of the Spaniards, the high-minded chivalrous Casti- 
lians, we believe to be; as just as it is severe. Speaking 
of the aflair of Faulkland's Island, he said — *^ They are 
are as mean and crafty, as they are insolent and proud. 
I never yet met with an instance of candour or dignity 
in their proceedings ; nothing but low cunning, artifice, 
and trick.^ i was compelled to talk to them in a per- 
emptory language; I submitted my advice for an 
immediate war to a trembling council.. You all know 
the consequences of its being rejected.^" The speech 
from the throne had stated that the Spanish govern- 
ment had disowned the act of its officer. Lord Chat- 
ham said — " There never Was a more odious, a more 
infamous falsehood imposed on a great nation. It de- 
grades the king, it ins^ilts the parliament. His majesty 
has been advised to affirm an absolute falsehood. My 
lords, I beg your attention, and I hope I shall be under- 
stood when I repeat, that it is an absolute, a palpable 
falsehoods The- King of Spain disowns the thief, while 
he leaves him unponished, and profits by his theft^ In 
vulgar English, he is the receiver of stolen goods, and 
should be treated accordingly." How would all the 
countrv, at least all the canting portion of it, resound 
witb the cry of — "coarse! vulgarl brutal!" — if such 
epithets and such comparisons as these were used in 
any debate now-a-clay3, whether among the " silken 
barons," or the **-squeamish commons of our time !" 

In 17*75, he made a most brilliant speech on the war. 
Speakinff of Grenegul Gage's inactivity, he said it could 
not be blamed; it was inevitable. "Bat what a mise- 

'^ condition*"' he exclaimedy " is^ burs, where dis- 
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grace is prudence, and where it is necessary to be 
contemptible I You n)ust repeal these acts " (he said^ 
alluding to the Boston port, and Massachusetts Bay 
Bills) " and you will repeal them. I pledge myself for 
it, that you will repeal them. I stake my reputation oa 
it. I will consent to be taken for an idiot if they are 
not finally repealed." Every one knows how true this 
prophecy proved. The concluding sentence of the 
speech has been often cited: " If the ministers persevere 
in misleading the king, I will not say that they can 
alienate the affections of his subjects from his crown ; 
but i will affirm, that they will make the crown not 
worth his wearing. I will not^ay that the king is 
betrayed; but I will pronounce that the kingdom is 
undone." 

Again, in 1777, after describing the course of the 
war, and " the traffic and barter driven with erery little 

Eitiful German prince, that sells his subjects to the sham- 
les of a foreign country," — he adds — ** The mercenary 
aid on which you rely, irritates, to aa incurable resent- 
ment, the minds of your enemies, whom you overrun 
with the sordid sons of rapine and of plunder, devoting 
them and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling 
cruelty ! If I were an American, as I am an English- 
man, while a foreign troop was landed in my country, 
I never would lay down my arms — never! never "! 
never !" — Such language, used in the modern days of 
ultra loyalty and extreme decorum, would call down 
upon his head who employed it, the charge of encou- 
raging rebels, and partaking as an accomplice in their 
treasons. 

It was upon this memorable occasion that he made 
the famous reply to Lord Suffolk, who had said, in 
reference to employing the Indians, thot « we were jus- 
tified in using all the means which God and nature had 
Eut into our nands." The circumstance of Lord Chat- 
am having himself revised this speech, induces us to 
insert it here at length. 

*'I am astonished," exclaimed Lortf'Chatham, as he 
rose — "shocked to hear such principles eonfessed^to 
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hear them avo^ired, in this house, or in this country — 
principles equally unconstitutional, inhuman^ and un- 
christian. 

" My lords, I did not intend to have trespassed again 
on your attention, but I cannot repress my indignation. 
I feel myself impelled by every duty. My lords, we are 
called upon as members of this house, as men, as Chris- 
tian men, to protest against such notions, standing near 
the throne, polluting the ear of his majesty. That God 
and nature put into our hands ! — I know not what idea 
that lord may entertain of God and nature, but I know 
that such abominable principles are equally abhorrent 
to religion and humanity. What ! attribute the sacred 
sanction of God and nature to the massacres of the Indian 
scalping-knife, to the cannibal savage, torturing, mur- 
dering, roasting and eating— literally, my k)rds, eatic^ 
the mangled victims* of his barbarous battles ! Such 
horrible notions shock every precept of religion, divine 
and natural, and every generous feeling of humanity; 
and, my lords, they shock every sentiment of honour; 
they shock me, as a lover of honourable war, and a 
detester of murderous barbarity. 

" These abominable principles, and this more abomi- 
nable avowal of them, demand most decisive indigna- 
tion. I call upon that right reverend bench, those holy 
ministers of the Gospel, and pious pastors of the church : 
I conj,ura them to join in the holy work, and to vindi- 
cate the religion of their God. 1 appeal ta the wisdom 
and the law of this learned bench, to defend and support 
the justice of their country. I call upon the bishops to 
interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn, upon the 
learned judges to interpose the purity of their ermine, to 
save us from this pollution. I call upon the honour of 
your lordships to»reverence the dignity of your ances- 
tors, and to maintain your own. * I call upon the spirit 
and humanity of my country to vindicate the national 
character. I invoke the genius of the constitution. 
From the tapestry that adorns these walls, the immortal 
ancestor of this noble lord, frowns with indignation at 
THE DISGRACE OF ^His COUNTRY I — In vaiu fac led your 
victorious fleets against the boasted Armada of Spain 
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—in vftin he defended and established the honour, the 
liberties, the religion, the protestant religion of his coun- 
try,* against the arbitrary cruelties of popery and the 
inquisition, if these more than popish cruelties and 
inquisitorial practices are let loose amongst us, to turn 
forth into our settlements, among our ancient connex- 
ions, friends and relations, the merciless cannibal, thirst- 
ing for the blood of man, woman, and child-^to send 
forth the infidel savage — against whom ? Against your 
protestant brethren — to lay waste their country, to deso- 
late their dwellings, and extirpate their race and name 
with these horrible hell-hounds of savage war — hell- 
hounds, I say, of savage tear, Spain armed herself 
with blood-hounds, to extirpate the wretched natives of 
America, and we improve on the inhuman example of 
even Spanish cruelty ; we turn loose these savage hell- 
hounds against our brethren and countrymen in Ame- 
rica, of the same language, laws, liberties, and religion, 
endeared to us by every tie that should sanctify huma- 
nity. My lords, this awful subject, so important to our 
honour, our constitution, and our religion, demands the 
most solemn and effectual inquiry ; and I again call 
upon your lordships, and the united powers of the state, 
to examine it thoroughly and decisively, and to stamp 
upon it an indelible stigma of the public abhorrence. 
And I again implore those holy prelates of our religion 
to do away these iniquities from among us ; let them 
perform a lustration — let them purify this house and 
this country from this sin. 

" My lords, I am oli and weak, and at present una- 
ble to say more ; but my feelings and my indignation 
were too strong to have said less. I could not have 
slept this night in my bed, or have reposed my head on 
my pillow, without giving this vent to my eternal abhor- 
rence of such preposterous and enormous principles." 

, There are other celebrated passages of his speeches 
in all men's mouths. His indignant and contemptuous 
answer to the minister's boast of driving the Ameri- 
cans before the army — ** I might as well think of driving 
them before me with this crutch I'' — is well known. 
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Perhaps the finest of all, is his allusion to the maxim of 
English law, that every man^s house is his castle. << The 
poorest maoy may, in his cottage, bid defiance to all the 
forces of the crown. It may be frail — its roof may 
shake — ^the wmd may blow through it — the storm may 
enter — the rain may enter — ^but the King of England 
cannot enter ! — all his power dares not cross the thres- 
hold of the ruined tenement !" 

These examples, we think, will serve to convey a 
pretty accurate idea of <he peculiar vein of eloquence 
which distinguished this great man's speeches. It was 
of the very highest order; vehement, fiery, close to 
the subject, concise, occasionally eminently, sometimes 
boldly figurative : it was original, and surprising, yet 
quite natural. To call it argumentative, would be an 
abuse of terms ; but it had always a sufficient founda- 
tion of reason to avoid any appearance of inconsistency, 
or error, or wandering from the point. So the greatest 
passages in the Greek orations, were very far from 
being such as could stand the test of close examination 
in regard to their argument. Yet would it be hyper* 
critical indeed, to object that Demosthenes, in the most 
celebrated burst of all ancient eloquence, argues for his 
policy being rewarded although it led to defeat, on the 
ground of public honours having been bestowed upon 
those who fell in gaining five great victories. 

Some have compared Mr. Fox's eloquence to that of 
Demosthenes ; |^ut it resembled Lord Chatham's just as 
much, if not more. It was incomparably more argu* 
mentative than either the Greek or the English orator's; 
neither of whom carried on chains of close reasoning 
as he did, though both kept close to their subject. It 
was, however, exceedingly the reverse of the Attic 
oration, either in method, in diction, or in con^seness. 
It had nothing like arrangement of any kind. Except 
in the more vehement passages, its diction was perhaps 
as slo venly> certainly as careless as possible,. — betokening 
indeed a contempt of all accurate composition. It was 
difiiised in the highest degree, and abounded in repeti- 
tion3^ While the Greek was concise, almost to being 
jejune, the Englishman was diffuse^ almost to being 
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prolix. How the notion of comparing the two together " 
ever could have prevailed, seems unaccountable, unless 
it be that men have supposed them alike because they , 
were both vehement, and both kept the subject in view 
rather than run after ornament. But that the most 
elaborate and artificial compositions in the world should 
have been likened to the most careless, and natural, and 
unprepared that ever were delivered in public, would seem 
wholly incredible if it were not true. The bursts of 
Mr. Fox, however, though less tersely and concisely 
composed, certainly have some resemblance to Lord 
Chatham's— only that they betray far less fancy — and 
however vehement and fiery, are incomparably less 
bold. Mr. Pitt's oratory, though admirably suited to 
its purpose, and as perfect a business kind of speaking 
as ever was heard, certainly resembled none of the 
three others who have been named. In point of g^nius, 
unless perhaps for sarcasm, he was greatly their infe« 
rior ; although, from the unbroken fluency of his appro- 
priate language, and the power of a . most sonorous 
voice, he produced the most prodigious efiects. 

It remains to* speak of Lord Chatham as a private 
man, and he appears to have been in all respects 
exemplary and amiable. His disposition was exceed- 
ingly affectionate. The pride, bordering upon insolence, 
in which he showed himself encased to the world, fell 
naturally from him, and without any effort to put it off, 
as he crossed the threshold of his own door. To all 
his family he was simple, kindly, and gentle. His 

i)ursuits were of a nature that showed how much he 
oved to unbend himself. He delighted in poetry and 
other light reading ; was fond of music ; loved the 
country ; took peculiar pleasure in gardening ; and had 
even an extremely happy taste in laying out grounds. 
His early education appears to have been farther prose- 
cuted afterwards ; and he was familiar with the Latin 
classics, although there is no reason to believe that he 
had much acquaintance with the GreeL In all our 
own classical writers he was well versed ; and his time 
was much ffven to reading them. A correspondence 
with bis nejmew, which Lord Grenville published about 
VOL. I. — 23 
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thirty years ago, showed how simple and classical his 
tastes were, how affectionate his feelings, and how 
strong his sense of both moral and religious duty. 
These letters are reprinted in the present work, because 
the answers have since been recovered ; but it contains 
a great body, of other letters both to and from him. 
Amongst the letters, are to be found constant tokens of 
his amiable disposition. 

We regard tnis work, indeed, as one of the greatest 
value; and hold the editors (of whom Mr. Taylor,* his 
great-grandson and personal representative, is one) to 
have formed a wise resolution, both as to their own 
duty, and the best service they xjould render at once to 
the memory of their illustrious ancestor, and to the 
public interests, by determining to keep back no part of 
the precious documents intrusted to their care. The 
first ^ume alone is Completed, anct lies before us. We 
understand that four or five more are to follow without 
much delay. The letters contained in the present 
volume, though, of course, less interesting than those 
which may te expected in the sequal, contaki neverthe- 
less, important matter of various kinds, both in Lord 
Chatham's own letters, and in those of his correspond- 
ents. They throw, also, considerable light upon that 
firm and determined mind of which we have spoken in 
the very inadequate attempt to portray his character. 
The earliest date is 1741, when he was only twenty- 
eight years of age ; and they come down to the year 
1759. The editor, Mr. Wright, has given full notes, 
containing exactly the kind of information which the 
perusal of th^ letters would set the reader upon seeking, 
and which he could not find without turning over many 
books. Nothing, therefore, can be more convenient 
than the form of the publication. We may somewhat 
regret its appearing in single volumes ; we shall accord- 
inpy expect the continuation with impatience ; but in 
the meanwhile our readers have a right to be made 



* This respectable gentleman is grandson of the late Lord Stanhope, 
being the son of his daughter, Lady Lacy, by his first wife, who was 
the niece of lifr. Pitt, and the grand-daughter of Lord Chathanu 
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acquainted with some of the contents of the present 
volume. 

There is much allowance to be made for the overdone 
politeness^ and something for the very aristocratic habits 
of the last a^e, in observing the intercourse of private 
society, and the forms, at least, in which it was carried 
on. This probably, rather than any real humility of 
disposition, must account for such a style as the follow- 
ing, and similar letters to the Duke of Newcastle ; a 
personage whose wealth and rank, and accidental place 
at the head of the Whig party, could alone command 
any. portion of respect ; for his talents were of the lowest 
description, and his political life was a mere scene of 
party-jobbing.from iu'st to last. 

« Bath, April 4, IJ154. 

"My Lord diike— I received the honour of your 
grace's letter of the 2d instant yesterday evening, and I 
take thisi opportunity of the post, to return you my 
sincerest, humblest thanks, for the ^eat condescension 
and very kind manner in which it is written. I should 
make a very ill return to your grace's goodness, if I 
were to go rfar back into the disaereeable subject that 
' has;, occasioned you the trouble of writing a lonff and 
very obliging letter. Amidst all your business, I should 
be ashamed to teaze your grace's good-nature with 
much repetition of an uneasy subject, and necessarily 
so stufTed with impertinent egotisms. Whatever my 
sensations are and must be of my situation, it is sufficient 
that I have once openly exposed them to your view, 
as I thought I owed it to your grace and to myself 
to do. 

" As to the chancellor of the exchequer, I hope your 
grace does not think me filled with so impertinent a 
vanity, as to imagine lit any disparagement to myself 
to serve under your grace, as the head of the treasury. 
But, my lord, had I been proposed for that honour, 
and the king reconciled to the thought of me, my honour 
would have been saved, and I should have declined it 
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with pleasure in favour of Mr. Legge, from considera- 
tions of true regard for his majesty's service. My 
health at the best is too unsettled, &c. Very few have 
been the advantages and honoursof my life; but among 
the first of them, 1 shall ever esteem the honour of your 
grace's favourable opinion. You have tried me, and 
have not found me deceive you ; to this your grace's 
favourable opinion and to your protection I recommend 
myself, and hope that some retreat neither dishonourable 
nor disagreeable may (when it is practicable) be opened 
to me." 

A like tone, when employed towards Lord Hard- 
wicke, cannot so much surprise any one ; although in 
these days, even towards such a person, the following 
would be deemed a somewhat exaggerated expression 
of respect from a person in the commanding position 
then occupied by Mr. Pitt 

'' Bath, April e, 1754. 

'^ My lord — ^no jnan ever felt an honour more deeply, 
than. I do that of your lordship's letter. Yonr great 
goodness in taking the trotjble to write, amidst your 
perpetual and important busmess, and the very copde- 
scending and infmitely obliging terms, in whjch your 
lordship is pleased to e;xpress yourself, could not fail to 
make impressions of the most sensible kind. I am not 
only unable to find word^ to convey my gratitude ; but 
.1 am much more distressed to find any means of 
deserving the smallest part of your lordship's very kind 
attention and indulgence to a sensibility carried, perhaps, 
beyond what the cause will justify, in the eye of superior 
and true wisdom. I veperat,e so sincerely that judg- 
ment, that I shall have the additional unhappiness of 
standing self-condemned, if my reasons, already laid 
before your lordship continue to appear insufl[icient to 
determine me to inaction. 

*' I ajrn now to ask a thousand most humble pardons 
of ypur lordship fyv thei length, and, I fear, still more 
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for the matter of this letter. If I am not quite unreason- 
able, your lordship's equity and candour will acquit me ; 
if I am so unfortunate as to appear otherwise, where it 
is my ambition not to be thought wrong, I hope your 
lordship's generosity and humanity will, notwithstanding, 
pardon failings that flow from no ill principle, and that 
never can shake my unalterable wishes for the quiet and 
security of government" 

This language, however, is ascribable to the fashion 
of the day; it is that of respect; it may be little more 
than courtesy. No other feelings are expressed, and no 
affection is pretended. .As much cannot be said of 
Lord Bute's letters to Lord Chatham ; these are in a 
somewhat fulsome strain of tenderness not altogether 
usual among statesmen. 

Saturday^ March 2, 1757. 

" My dearest Friend, 

« I cannot think of interrupting your airing this fine 
day; yet must pour out my heart in the sincerest 
congratulations upon the success of your great and 
most able conduct yesterday.*" I have for some time 
past seen many gloomy and desponding worthy men. 
With these I have ever insisted, that measures once 
taken, maturely weighed, and thought the best, the 
safest, and most generous, were to be pursued, let tlie 
inconsistent gale of popular favour blow which way 
it will. I know how much we think alike ; and you 
have acted on this, as on all other occasions, the part 
of Horace's " firmum et tenacem propositi virum." 
You feel the inward satisfaction arising from it, and 
have met with the most deserved applause ; but had 
opinions, (through suspicion, envy, or the arts of party) 
taken another turn, I am certain the firm support and 
countenance of him who is some day to reap the fruits 



* In the House of Commons, on the debate upon the king's message 
fi>r granting £200,000 for an army of observation, and enabling his 
majesty to tiilfil his engagements with the King of Prussia. 

23* 
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of my friend's unwearied eodeayoare for tbe pid>lic 
safety, would make him perfectly easy under tbe frowns 
of prejudiced, deluded, fluctuating men. 

*^ Go on, my dear Pitt: make every bad subject your 
declared enemy, every honest man your real friend. I, 
for my part, must desire ever to share with you in both, 
who am unalterably, your most affectionate friend, and 
devoted servant." 

Again — 

"* March, 1757. 
" My dear friend, 

<< I enter heartily into the base unworthy manner that 
you have been treated in. Though no perfidy in that 
quarter will ever surprise me, y^ I own I am amazed 
at the impudence of the assertion. I regret extremely 
not having had my share in the tragedy. I confess I 
am anxious about your situation. It is my noblest, best 
friend's fortune that is at stake ; it is mine, nay, 'tis that 
of a greater person than either of us — of one who knows, 
who feels your danger, and still looks upon it as his own. 
I say, I am anxious, my friend, but that is all ; far from 
desponding, I look on all that happens now as the last 
efforts of a long, adverse fortune. We have hitherto 
had the whole chapter of accidents against us ; the time 
must be at hand for better things. . Is there a man of 
ths whole opposite party, that would not abandon his 
colours, to stand as near the Hope of England as we do? 
Victory is before us ; our enemies know it and tremble. 
Long may you continue, my dear Pitt, in an office that 
your parts a,nd good heart adorn ; may you be found 
there at that critical minute that, sooner or later, ^e 
are sure <if alive) to meet with: this is the hope, nay, the 
real comfort of him who will ever share your adversi* 
ties, and rejoice in your happiness. I am, my dearest 
friend, most affectionately yours," &c. 

The "greater person than either of us," was, of course, 
that very honest and sincere character Frederick, Prince 
of Wales— a man who, even in those times of falsehood. 
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in all its ramifications of intrigue and job^ stood unri- 
valled in th^ prevailing arts of his age. 

The following brief letter is not conceived in quite the 
same style as either of the preceding ones. Lord Exe- 
ter had written to complain of his militia regiment being 
ordered to Bristol, contrary, he said, to an '' assurance 
from Mr. Pitt that they should not." This was the 
reply : — 

"My lord, 

"The matter of your lordship's letter surprises me as 
much as the style and manner of it. I never deceive, 
nor suffer any. man to tell me I have deceived him. I 
declare, upon my honour, I know nothing of the order 
to march the R^itland^hire militia, if any such be given. 
I desire therefore to know what your lordship means by 
presuming to juse the expression of being deceived by 
me. I am your lordship's humble servant, 

"W.Pitt- 

" I delay going out of town till I hear from your lord- 
ship." 

Among the -most singular pieces contained in this cor- 
respondence is the elaborate and very able despatch of 
Mr. Pitt to Mr. B. Keene, our ambassador at Madrid, 
instructing him to attempt bringing over 'Spain from the 
family compact, and making her take part with this 
country; especially in recovering Minorca, the impfr- 
tance of which he seems to have rated very high. The 
part of these instructions which will now strike the En- 

flish and French reader most, is that in which Mr. 
^itt authorizes the ambassador to offer the cession of 
Gibraltar to Spain. This would, no doubt, be held a 
very impolitic and even a discreditable measure now-a- 
days; but the circumstances are materially changed 
since the famous defence of that fortress by Elliot has 
made the honour of our arms and nation be more or 
less dependent upon its retention ; and we may be well 
assured that Lord Chatham would have been the last 
person in the country to counsel such a i^achfice had he 
lived in the present times. In 1757-, his colleagues fully 
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concurred with him on this point ; and they laid before 
the king a cabinet minute, in which the following pas- 
sage occurs, and of which a copy was forwarded to the 
ambassador : — ^** In this necessary view their lordships 
most humbly submit their opinion to yoyr majesty's 
ffreat wisdom — ^that' overtures of a negotiation should 
be set on foot with that court, in order to engage Spain, 
if possible, to join their arms to those of your majesty, 
for the obtaining a just and honourable peace, and 
mainly for recovering and restoring to the crown of 
England the most important island of Minorca, with all 
the forts and fortresses of the same, as well as for re- 
establishing some solid system in Europe ; and inasmuch 
as it shall be found necessary for the attaining these 
great and essential ends, to treat with the crown of 
Spain as an effectual condition thereunto, concerning an 
exchange of Gibraltar for the island of Minorca, with 
the ports and fortresses thereof, their lordships are most 
humbly of an unanimous opinion, that the court of Spain 
should, without loss of time, be sounded with respect to 
their dispositions thereupon ; and if the same should all 
be found favourable, that the said negotiation should be 
carried forward and ripened for execution, with all pos- 
sible despatch and secrecy." It may be added that 
General Wall, the Spanish prime minister, received this 
proposal, according to Sir B. Keene's report of his con- 
ference, " with cooT politeness ;" and showed no disposi- 
ticfti at all to quit the French alliance. 

In the following- letter. Lord' Bute, then prime cour- 
tier, and indeed governor of the young prince, afterwards 
so well known as George III., thus mentions him to Mr. 
Pitt:— 

"Friday, August 5, 1757. 
" My Dearest Friend^ 

" I heartily thank you for giving me this early notice 
of this event;* for, terrible as it is, certain knowledge is 
better than uncertain rumours. I do not know that, in 

* The defmt of the Dake of Camberland by Marshall D*Etree8 at 
Hastenbach, on the 25th of Jalj; in consequence of which the city of 
Hanover was taken possession of by the French. 
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ray life, I ever felt myself so affected with any foreign 
transaction. Oh» my dear friend, what dreadful au- 
spices do we begin with ! and yet, thank God, I see you 
in office. If ever the wreck of this crown can be pre- 
served to our amiable young prince, 'tis to your efforts, 
your abilities, my dear Pitt, that he must owe it Let 
what will happen, one thing comforts me : I know you 
have a soul fit for these rough times ; that, instead of 
sinking under adversity, will rise and grow stronger 
against it. 

" Farewell, my dearest friend. No event shall ever 
make me cease to be one minute most affectionately, 
most sincerely, yours," &c„ &c. 

The following remarkable letter is from the 'Self-same 
** amiable young prince," when he had nearly ruined 
his country by his senseless and obstinate bigotry about 
America. It certainly breathes a spirit the reverse of 
" amiable." He is writing in answer to Lord. North's 
proposal for putting Mr. Pitt's name in Lord Chatham's 
pension. The letter is not contaijiedin the work before 
us ; nor has it ever been made public ; but we can answer 
for its perfect authenticity : — " The making Lord Chat- 
ham's family suffer for the conduct of their father is not 
in the least agreeable to my sentiments. But I should 
choose to know him to be totally unable to appear on 
the public stage before I agree to any offer of that kind, 
lest it should be wrongly construed a fear of him ; aad 
indeed his political conduct the last winter was so 
abandoned that he must, in the eyes of the dispassionate, 
have totally undone all the merit of his former conduct. 
As to any gratitude to be expected from him or his fa- 
mily, the whole tenor of their lives has shown them void 
of that most honourable sentiment. But when decrepi- 
tude or death puts an end to him as a trumpet of sedi- 
tion, I shall make no difficulty in placing the second 
son's name instead of the father's, and making up the 
pension £8000." 

From so unjpleasing a picture of the monarch, let us 
turn to view the great statesman's amiable feelings in 
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frivate lifc^ as depicted in the foQowing letter to his wife, 
t is contained in the present volume. 

'' Hayes, Saturday, July 1, 1758. 
"My dear love, 

" I hope this letter will find you safe arrived at Stowe, 
after a journey which the little rain must have made 
pleasant Hayes is as sweet with these showers as it 
can be without the presence of her who gives to every 
sweet its best sweetness. The loved babes are deUght- 
fully well, and remembered dear mamma over their 
strawberries; they both looked for her in the prints, and 
told me " Mamma gone.up there — Stowe Garden." As 
the showers seem local, I may suppose my sweet love 
enjoying them with a filie. evening sun, and finding 
beauties of her acquaintances grown up into higher per- 
fection, and others, before unknown to her and still so 
to me^ accomplishing the total charms. 

<< The messenger is just arrived, and no news. Ex- 
peetation grows evenr hour into morcranxiety — the fate 
of Louisburgh and of Olmutz <i»robably decided, though 
the event unknown — ^the enterprise crowned with suc- 
cess or bafBed, at this moment— and indications of a 
second hattle towards the Rhin& I trust, my life, in the 
same favouring Providence that all will be. well, and 
that this almost degenerate England may learn from the 
disgrace and » ruin it shall have escaped, and the consi- 
deration and security it may enjoy, to be more de- 
serving of the blessing. 

" Sister Mary's letter of yesterday will have carried 
down the history of Hayes to last night; and the con- 
tinuator of this day has the happiness to assure my 
sweetest love of the health of its inhabitants, young and 
old. The young are so delightfully noisy that 1 hardly 
know what I write. My most affectionate compliments 
to all the congress. Your ever loving husband." 

The short notices which follow are not a little cu-' 
rious. 

Dr. Markham, afterwards Archbishop of York, in a 
letter to the Duchess of Queensberry, solicited her grace 
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to apply to Mr. Pitt for a consubhip, which the doctor 
says a worthy friend of his much desired. This frieiu) 
was no less a man than Edmund Burke ! ** It is time," 
says Dr. Markham, *' I should say who my friend is. 
His name is Edmund Burke — as a literary man he may 
possibly be not quite unknown to you. He is the author 
of a piece which imposed on the world as Lord Boling- 
broke's, called, * The Advantages of Natural Society,' 
and of a very ingenious book, published last year, called, 
a * Treatise on the Sublime and the Beautiful.' " 

These melancholy and striking lines — the last that 
General Wolfe wrote to his patron — were penned only 
four days before his glorious death : " I am so far reco- 
vered as to do business; but my constitution is entirely 
ruined, without the consolation of having done any con- 
siderable service to the state ; or without any prospect 
of it" 

The King of Prussia's opinion of Mr. Pitt is given in 
some very remarkable eroressions, in an extract of a 
letter from Sir A. Mitchell, the British envoy at Berlin : 
— " A few days before his Prussian majesty left the 
camp of Schmotseiffen in order to fight the Russians, 
talking at table of England, he said— <// /ate/ avouer 
que VAngleterre a iU longtems en travaU, et qu^elle a 
beaucoup soufferte pour ^roduir Monsieur Pitt ; mats 
enfin elle, est aceouchee a*un Homme.^ Such a testi- 
mony, from such a prince, crowns you with honour, and 
fills me with pleasure." 

We shall close our extracts with the following letter, 
which was written by Mr. Pitt to the Prussian monarch, 
in January, 1750 ; 

« Sire, 

««La lettre qui me comble de gloire, et que votre 
Majeste a deign6 me faire de la m6me main qui fait le 
salut de TEurope, m'ayant penetr^ de sentiments au 
dessus de toute expression, il ne me reste qu'A supplier 
votre Majesty, qu'elle veuille bien per mettre qu'au d^- 
faut de paroles, j'aye recours aux foibles efforts d'un 
zAle inalterable pour ses interfits, et que j'aspire k rendre 
ma vie entidre rinterprdte d'un coeur rempli d'admira- 
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tion, et profondement touch6 de la plus vive^ et de laf 
plus respectueuse reconnoissance. 

«<En vousdddiant, Sire, un devouement de la sorte, je 
ne fais qu'ob^ir aux volont^s du Roi» qui n'exige rien 
tant de ceux qui ont Thoneur de servir sa Majesty dans 
ses affaires, que de travailler avec passion i rendre in- 
dissolubles les liens d'une union si heureuse entre les 
deux Cours. 

''Agreez, Sire, qu'anim^ de ces vues je fasse des 
voeux pour les jours de votre Majesty, et qu'en tremblant, 
je la suive en id^e, dans la carri^re d'actions merveil- 
leuses qui se succedent continuellement, sans cesser, 
toutefois, d'dtre prodiges ; et que j'ose supplier trds hum- 
blement votre Majesty, qu'au milieu de tons ses travaux, 
elle veuille bien songer, un moment, si me continuer la 
gloire et le bien inestimable de cette protection, qu'elie 
m'a fait la grace de m'accorder. Je suis, avec le plus 

Erofond respect, Sire, de votre Majesty. — Le tres hum- 
le et trfes ob^issant serviteur, 

"W.Pitt." 

No notice has been taken in this article of a report very 
generally prevalent, that this great man, at one period of 
his life, laooured under a degree of irritation amounting 
to mental disease. That the evidence of this is drawn 
from suspicious sources — ^the remains of his political 
and even personal antagonists-~is certain. But an his- 
torical sketch of his character could hardly be exempt 
from the charge of imperfection, if not of partiality, 
which should avoid all notice of the subject That he 
laboured under some depression of spirits, aggravated, 
in all probability, by the treatment wrnqh he had expe- 
rienced from inferior minds, devoid of all gratitude for 
his former services, and all due appreciation of his great 
capacity, may readily be admitted. It is also the fact, 
that through repeated attacks of an hereditary gout, to 
which he was from his early age a martyr, he expe- 
rienced great irritability during the same period, namely, 
that of his last Administration. The intrigues of his 
cabinet, his unhappy differences with George Grenville 
first, and afterwards with Lord Temple also, his bro- 
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thers-in-law, together with the admitted severity of his 
gout during the time in question, will sufficiently explain 
Sie reluctance which he showed to engage in business, 
to attend cabinet meetings, and to present himself at 
court. The remaining circumstances relied upon, — as 
his squandering away the ample legacy of Sir William 
Pynsent, and his impetuous proceedings in carrying on 
improvements at his Kentish villa, with no regard to 
expense, and even little attention to the period of the day 
or night when he required the work to be done, — may 
all be well accounted for by the known ardour of his 
disposition ; and are truly to be reckoned among the na- 
tural ebullitions of the same vehement determination of 
purpose which, exerted upon greater things, formed the 
leading feature of his commanding character. The 
same kind of charge has been made against Napoleon, 
from the like overflowings having been remarked of a 
genius grand, and consistently grand, while it occupied 
only its prc^r channel ; and imputations of this kind, it 
must be observed, are always acceptable to those who 
envy the greatness which they cannot aspire to emulate, 
and misconstrue actions which they cannot compre- 
hend. 
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CHATHAM^ CORRESPONDENCE.* 

[From the £4inborgh Review.} 



Wbsii the first volume of this very interesting work 
Speared, we called to it the attention of onr readers, 
and took occasion to enter at some length into the cha- 
racter of the illustrious person whose remains form the 
principal portion of its contents. The appearance of 
the two volumes before us, suggests the propriety of 
again entering upon the subject ; and we shall thus be 
enabled to add farther important information to that 
before delivered upon Lord Chatham's history and 
habits; and also to preserve some memorial of the 
other figures in the group of which he was the centre. 
We must premise that the editors have continued, in 
the present publication, to conduct their work with the 
same diligence and the same success. Availing them- 
selves again, as we presume, of Mr. Wright's able 
assistance, they have accompanied all the letters with 
explanatory notes, stating the particulars which the 
reader desires to know, in order to understand the text; 
— as the events briefly alluded to in the correspondence, 
the history of the persons mentioned, and such other 

« ConMpondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Edited by 
William Stanhope Tkylor, Esq., and Captain John Henry Pringle, Ez- 
ecatora of hia ion, John Earl of Chatham, and publiahed from the 
oxifinal naniiteriptf iii their poeeesston. 
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particulars as are known to those only who have de- 
voted much of their time to the personal history of 
the last hundred and fifty years, and which most be 
learned by the student of our general annals, else he is 
liable to make continual and important mistakes. We 
cannot dismiss this prefatory notice of the execution 
of the present work, without also, in justice to Mr. 
Wright, noticing another in which be is engaged — the 

[)ublication of the parliamentary debates during the par* 
iament which began in 1768, and ended in 1774. 
These invaluable remains are treasured up in the short- 
hand notes of Sir Henry Cavendish, who, from the spe- 
cimen published, (the Quebec Bill Debate,) appears to 
have been one of the best reporters that ever attempted 
the difficult and useful task of preserving the eloquence 
of their day. The government, with a praiseworthy 
liberality, are understood to have assisted this impor- 
tant work ; and surely the public patronage never was 
better bestowed. 

Upon the most remarkable passage of Lord Chat- 
ham's life, his resignation in October, 1761, little new 
light is thrown in these letters. That Lord Bute had 
widely differed with him all along upon the conduct of 
the war, and had shown repeated symptonis of uneasi- 
ness at his bold and comprehensive plans, termed Wild, 
rash, precipitate — nay, occasionally insane — is certain. 
These papers contain proofs of this, and also of that 
favourite minister having viewed, with the jealousy 
natural to a courtier, one whose influence was built 
upon his popularity ; — one whom the people regarded as 
their representative in the cabinet, as well as the senate. 
His extrusion from office, was therefore resolved upon, 
in all probability, as soon as Lord Bute had, after much 
hesitation, made up bis own mind to take an ostensible 
situation. He was determined to be the prime minister 
of the young prince, whose favour he enjoyed ; and he 
saw, like the rest of the cabinet, not only that while 
Lord Chatham was in office he must ever hold the first 
place, but that no one else could have any weight or 
any consideration at all. Gerard Hamilton's (i* Single 
Speech "} account of his predominancy^ is as correct 
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as it is well expressed — '* For those who want merely 
to keep a subordinate* employment, Mr. Pitt is certainly 
the best minister in the world ; but for those who wish 
to have a share in the rule and government of the 
country, he is the worst." It is easy to see that, with 
the exception of Lord Temple, his brother-in-law, all 
his other colleagues were likely to adopt Lord Bute's 
views, and to take part with him who was at once the 
king's choice and their own safeguard from the great 
commoner's dominion. This feeling soon appeared in 
the deliberations of the cabinet. 

The French court had thrown obstacles in the way 
of peace, by taking part with Spain in the differences 
then beginning with that power. Lord Chatham long 
perceived that the alliance of the different branches of 
the Bourbons was closer than the safety of Europe 
allowed; and he saw that every thing was tending to- 
wards a rupture with the couyt of Madrid. When, 
therefore, the French ultimatum arrived, he gave a firm 
and somewhat stern answer to it; in a despatch which 
the cabinet, after much discussion, only adopted by a 
a narrow majority. Lord Bute, immediately after, 
wrote a letter to Lord Chatham, in which he commu- 
nicated the Jcing's desire that the despatch should be 
sent ; but his << great concern at a matter of such im- 
mense importance being carried by so slender a ma- 
jority," — and his surprise that words could not " have 
been chosen in which all might have concurred." In 
about a month after this occurrence, intelligence was 
received of the family compact — confirming Lord Chat- 
ham's recent apprehensions — and farther information 
of measures about to be taken by Spain for protecting 
her valuable American commerce and remittances. On 
the 16th September, he gave his decided opinion to the 
cabinet, that a rupture being now inevitable, "prudence, 
as well as spirit, required England to secure to herself 
the first blow ;" and he proposed seizing the Spanish 
fleets on their way to Europe. Lord Bute first opposed 
this proposal " as rash and unadvisable." No decision 
was come to, the cabinet being thinly attended. A 
few days after, ail being present, Lord Chatham re- 
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4sumed his advice for immediate hostilities; the majo- 
rity were not satisfied of the necessity of this step, but 
no resolution was taken either way. Early in October, 
a third discussion led to the whole ministers being 
against him, except Lord Temple. The great man then 
declared, that, " as this was the moment for humbling 
the House of Bourbon, it was the last time he would 
sit among them if his advice were now rejected." He 
thanked th^m for their support; said "that he was 
called to the ministry by the people's voice, and to the 
people should deem himself accountable for his con- 
duct; but that he could not continue responsible for 
measures which he was no longer allowed to direct." 
The king having rejected his advice, tendered in writing, 
he and Lord Temple resigned their places on the 6th of 
October. 

On the following day. Lord Bute, by the king's de* 
sire, offered him the government of Canada, with five 
thousand a-year of salary, and the chancellorship of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, a lucrative sinecure; and, 
after some negotiation, it ended in a peerage to his wife 
and a pension of £3000. The letters written by Lord 
Bute on this occasion are very becoming in every re- 
spect; those of Lord Chatham are extremely humble, 
and betoken a far more rapturous seqse of the royal 
favour showed to his family^ than of indignation at the 
court cabal which had just involved in ruin the best 
interests of bis country. " Overwhelmed with the king's 
gracious goodness, he desires to lay himself at the royal 
feet with the humble tribute of. the most unfeigned and 
respectful gratitude." — " Penetrated with the bounteous 
fiavour of a most benign sovereign and master, he is 
comforted with his condescension in deigning to bestow 
one thought about any inclination of his servant." — 
" Any mark of approbation, flowing from such a spon- 
taneous source of clemency, will be his comfort and his 
glory." Then, when the matter is finally settled on his 
own suggestion, he has afterwards to express the " sen- 
timents of veneration and gratitude with which he re- 
ceives the unbounded effects of beneficence and gcaoe, 
wjiich the most bmiign sovereigns has condescended to 

24* 
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bestow." — " No wonder that the sensations which pos- 
sess his whole heart, refuse him the power of des- 
cribing their extent." But he only desires to " offer his 
majesty the genuine tribute of the truly feeling heart, 
which he dares to hope the same royal benevolence 
which showers on the unmeritorious such unlimited be- 
nefits, may deign to accept with equal welcome and 
goodness." In all this, we find it hard to say whether 
the honourable and manly feelings of the mind, or the 

!)rinciples of correct taste, are the most outraged. The 
eelings expressed by the great commoner on account 
of bounty, — of pecuniary bounty, accompanying his 
being driven from the helm to make way for what he 
deemed imbecility, and what certainly was favouritism 
— are of a cast bordering upon the mean and the ser- 
vile-— even the sordid ; while the words chosen to con- 
vey them, are barely the ordinary English of a bad 
novel. Surely we have made a great step towards the 
acquisition of plain good sense, in thinking of and speak- 
ing to sovereigns, since the year 1761. The most ab- 
ject courtier would hardly now venture to use such expres- 
sions of almost idolatrous devotion to his king, as the 
greatest patriot of the last century blushed not to em- 
ploy, when making his successful competitor for power 
the channel of carrying his thanks for royal favour. 
We doubt if any man of our times durst so far become 
accessory to his own undoing with the country — to the 
loss of airpopular weight and influence — as to take a 
pension and a title upon being extruded from office for 
a difference of principle. We are quite sure, no one 
who did stoop so low, would venture still farther to 
seek his own degradation by such humble and almost 
pious thanksgivings as Lord Chatham poured out be- 
fore the altar of royal mercy. 

It is but just that we should add — ^what these letters 
plainly prove — ^the fact of Lord Chatham never cast- 
ing any kind of blame on Lord Bute for his conduct 
on this memorable occasion. The meanest of the mean, 
indeed, Bubb Doddington, in his notorious ''Diary," 
has recorded the triumphant exultation of the base herd 
of courtiers he belonged to ; and has printed a letter. 
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written by him to the favourite, *• sincerely wishing him 
joy of being delivered of" (as if he had been brought 
to bed) " a most impracticable colleague, his majesty 
of a most impure servant, and the country of a most 
dangerous minister ;" and, he adds, a very handsome 
offer, of " readily undertaking any place where the 
service is most dangerous and difficult ;" — which they 
well know, who know courtiers and their temperament, 
means any good easy place, with little work to do, and 
much salary to receive. Lord Bute's answer does him 
great credit. While he promises to acquaint the king 
with Bubb's "very frank and friendly declaration," 
(whereof no advantage of course was taken,) he says, 
"he is far from thinking the change advantageous to 
the king's affairs;" and he then shows how all the 
blame will be thrown on himself, which, however, will 
make him steady and resolute as well as cautious. 
Lord Bute, in the course of a year and a half, was 
driven from the helm, as he himself distinctly admitted, 
by the clamour raised against him, mainly on account 
of his native country; and, although he continued for 
three or four months longer a member of the cabinet, 
he soon gave that situation up also, and retired for ever 
from all concern in public affairs. Before leaving 
office he opened a communication with Lord Chatham, 
whom he saw more than once, and who saw the king. 
The frank exposition which he made of the sweeping 
change necessary for carrying on the public service, 
alarmed the sovereign, and the treaty broke off. It 
was the subject of very great discussion in those days ; 
and, being some time afterwards tabled in the House 
of Commons, a curious letter remains of Gerard Ha- 
milton, giving, an account of the debate. It appears 
that the king had said to Lord Chatham, " Should I 
consent to these demands, Mr. Pitt, there would nothing 
more be left for me, but to take the crown from my 
head and put it on yours, and then patiently submit my 
neck to the block." All that had been asked, however, 
was to turn out the tories, and those who voted for the 
peace. This passage was not given in the debate ; but 
all who spoke did ample jusdce to Lord Bute's conduct. 
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** I think/' says Gerard Hamilton, ** the day was a 
very reputable one for Lord Bute — ^that it gave, as in- 
deed it ought to give, a great deal of satisfaction to bis 
friends, to hear both Mr. Pitt and George Grenville la- 
bouring to explain that they had not the least degree of 
personal animosity whatever to him ; and letting it be 
understood, that if he would wish either of these minis- 
ters to be satisfied with a moderate share of influence, 
they should be extremely happy in his friendship," (II. 
379.) It is plain, however, from this passage, that the 
writer laboured under the common error of supposing 
that Lord Bute had some influence over, and communi- 
cation with the king after his resignation in 1763. This 
impression is visible throughout most of the letters, in 
this collection, in which any reference to Lord Bute is 
made. The truth is, nothing can be more utterly 
groundless than the supposition of his ever having inter- 
fered in public aflairs after he resigned. We have the 
most positive assertion to that eflfect, on the authority 
of both George III., and the family of Stuart, in Lord 
Brougham's '* Historical Sketches."* Mr. Wilberforce 
once in the House of Commons made the same state- 
ment, distinctly and authentically ; and these volumes 
contain a remarkable confirmation of it in the conver- 
sation between Lord Chatham and George III. himself, 
in August, 1763. When Lord Chatham (vol. iL p. 260) 
suggested that the king would be pleased to hear of 
Ix)rd Bute and himself '^ uniting their counsels for his 
service," the king stopped him short with, " How, Mr.. 
Pitt, do you mean to laugh at me ? You must know, 
as well as I, that that nobleman is determined never 
more to take any gihare in the administration." This 
plainly shows that the king himself felt strongly on the 
subject ; and this was possibly one cause of Lord Bute's 
complete retirement from state aflairs.. Whether his 
majesty had become aware of the connexion long be- 
lieved to exist with his mother, (a kind of mesalliance 
which princely personages are supposed to forgive much 
less easily than they overlook other and leas worthy 

* t 48, Zt^ wd IL 1. 
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intimacies ;) or that he disliked .the share which fell to 
his lot of the former favourite's unpopularity; and thai 
he particularly was impatient of the Scotch connexion, 
as he in later periods always showed both when speak- 
ing of Lord Loughborough and Lord Melville ; certain 
it Is, that the somewhat sharp expressions used on this 
occasion, betoken a wish on his part to give the con- 
nexion with Lord Bute a peremptory contradiction; 
and the same feelings most probably had some concern 
in actually breaking it off. 

While these scenes of our older party history pass 
under review, it is impossible to avoid marking the 
great and salutary change which has been wrpumt in 
public feeling, and to which the movements of faction 
nave as ysual accommodated themselves, since the be- 
ginning of George IIL's reign. We allude to the vulgar 
outcry then raised against Lord Bute on account of his 
birthplace. His defects as a statesman may have been 
considerable, although we verily believe they were much 
exaggerated ; for he was a man of perfectly sound judg- 
ment, possessed of more plain good sense than fell to the 
lot of some more brilliant persons ; and far better in- 
formed than most politicians of his day. His pursuits 
were those of a literary and even a scientific man. In 
the history of his own country he was perfectly well 
read. Of foreign nations, their literature, and their 
affairs, he knew more than most people. He was sin- 
cerely attached to the constitution of the country ; and 
no man ever had a more true or a more judicious friend 
than George III. and his family possessed in him. That 
he wanted the decision which was required in whoever 
would guide the state at a crisis of complicated difficulty 
—difficulty increased even by the splendid victories 
which had crowned the arms of our ally in Germany, 
as well as our own in America and the East — is not to 
be, denied. That he possessed none of the bold original 
views in administering state affairs, which marked out 
Lord Chatham for universal admiration, which happily 
were attended with dazzling success, but which might 
have nearly ruined the country — is really admitted ; and 
the wont of them was, indeed, one of the qualifications 
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for 'filling the place of a safe counsellor which Lord 
Bute relied on — one of the titles on which he advanced 
his claims to direct the public councils. He professed 
to be ''fit for a calm/' and not one that would '' steer 
too near the shore to show his wit/' any more than, 
like " a daring pilot in extremity" — 

" Pleased with the danger when the wavei run high, 
He loag^t the deep.** 

His was a compromising spirit, much more resem- 
bling the character of Lord Chatham's prudent and 
practical son, than the genius and the fire of the father. 
But to the eloquence of neither father nor son did he 
make any pretensions. He had, indeed, but small force 
of speech ; spoke as much below his abilities as many 
others have done above theirs ; and delivered what he 
said after so slow and sententious a fashion, that Charles 
Townsend amused himself with comparing the opera- 
tion to " the firing of minute guns ;" — alluding possibly 
to the want of effect, as well as the intervals. Some 
favouritism towards connexions and north countrymen, 
he might perhaps be accused of; but assuredly not one 
whit more than might be found in the proceedings of 
all ministers in those days. Nor could any thing be 
more clean-handed than his whole conduct as regarded 
himself; for he was the favourite and the minister of a 
young king, whose entire confidence he possessed for 
three or four years; and he retired into private life 
without a pension, a sinecure place, a step in the peer- 
age to himself or any of his family ; nay, without more 
than a riband and a star to bear witness of his favour. 
Nor did he ever adopt the practice resorted to by public 
men in former times, that of making state promotion at 
home and abroad, the means of silencing troublesome 
claimants, and disposing of inconvenient neighbours and 
place-mates. No such charges were made against Lord 
Bute, for so many years, both in and out of power, the 
object of such unwearied attacks. 

But, indeed, no personal charges at all seem ever to 
have been thought of, or deemed necessary, to swell the 
voice of public indignation. He was a Scotchman^ and 
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ihat was all ; but that was enough in those days of strt>ng 
national prejudice, and unreflecting popular violence. 
That he was a favourite might often be averred, too ; 
but the gravamen was in the addition of his country, 
not in the quality, of his post He was a Scotch favour- 
tYd, and that sufficed. This simple, intelligible topic, 
founded on a plain and perfectly undeniable fact, sug- 
gesting reflections level to the meanest capacity, abound- 
ing in results peculiarly interesting, well adapted to ex- 
cite a personal feeling in all English people, and, as it 
were, to make every one bom south of the Tweed, feel 
individually concerned in destroying the obiect of gene- 
ral hostility — this fertile topic, as inexhaustible as it was. 
easy to be handled, furnished air the libellers of the go- 
vernment for many long years with materials for invec- 
tive ; — lent itself to every kind of low ribaldry ; became 
the natural ally of each additional slander that might 
occasionally be ingrafted on it; and was easily com- 
bined with whatever fictions a malimant fancy could 
supply, when there should arise any demand for variety 
of abuse. The popular declaimers of the day poured 
all their invectives on Scotland — for Scotland was re- 
served the boisterous ranting of the hustings, as well as 
the more subdued insinuations of the senate— on Scot- 
land was poured out all the phials of wrath which the 
press diffiised through the various classes of society. 
Scotchmen, Scotch customs, Scotch principles, Scotch 
appointments, were the perpetual theme of abuse with 
all who would recommend themselves to Enghsh favour 
in any quarter. The Scotch party were stamped with 
all the odium of rebelUon, because the Pretender had 
appealed to the Highlanders before he marched into the 
very loyal country, where a few years before, it had 
been found necessary to suspend the constitution, lest 
the great majority of the people should restore the 
Stuarts by act of parliament I Scotch selfishness was 
spoken of as glibly as if the talkers did not live in a 
country where public principle meant the partition of 
lucrative places amongst a few great families and their 
retainers. Scotch corruption was declaimed against 
by those wkose rulers openly bought with a pice, paid 
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in moneys numbered, the votes of. their representatives ; 
and the jobs done for the Scotch were impudently com- 
plained of by the English, only because they were not 
done for themselves. Nor was it only the bluster of 
mob meetings, and the ribaldry of the newspapers, that 
made this base material the staple of their traffic ; the 
most approved vehicles of political sentiment were only 
fraught with the same article. That it was in universal 
demand, plainly appears from the use constantly made 
of it by such a writer as " Junius." It forms the sub- 
ject of his constant allusions ; and even when attacking 
Lord Mansfield, who had left Scotland in his early in- 
fancy, his nativity is never forgotten. Wilkes, however, 
the mob patriot of the day, the sworn representative of 
English popular feeling, went still farther in the same 
direction. His name was not in those times more wed- 
.ded to that of liberty — ^which he degraded, after trying 
in vain to sell it for a price — than his principles (if we 
may so prostitute the word) were interwoven with the 
national feeling against Scotland. Nay, as periodical 
writers in our better day choose for the title of their 
publications some name connected with the sound and 
enlightened sentiments of the age, and recommend the 
productions of their pen to general favour, under the 
designation of Reformer, or Liberal, or patriot, or In- 
structor ; the unprincipled pretender to patriotism ad- 
dressed the prejudices of his countrymen under the title 
of " North Britony^ to show that on a hatred of part of 
his fellow-citizens he founded his claims to the confi- 
dence of the rest 

It is gratifying to reflect on the complete change 
which the public feeling on this subject has since that 
day undergone, universally all over England. Justice 
is now done, and ample justice, to the merits and the 
worth of Scotchmen. No jealousy is felt at their pro- 
motion to the highest places in the empire. Ministers 
of state, chancellors, parliamentary orators, learned pro- 
fessors, commanders of first-rate eminence by sea and 
by land, have come from this country, in a proportion 
to its extent and the number of its people, hignlv ho- 
nourable to our nation; and national jealousy of any 
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kind IS the last feeling excited among our southern 
neighbours by the success of our countrymen all over 
the world. While the fqelin^ towards us is so much 
improved among the English by their extended infor- 
mation and more enlightened views, our own national 
character has manifestly made considerable advances. 
The slavish dependence on the rulers of the day; the 
steadfast looking unto the powers that be, as if they 
were of God ; the dread of any act or word that could 
betoken independence of great men, by which our an- 
cestors were distinguished — have given place to a more 
manly and erect state of the mind. While the English 
have become less bigoted in their prejudices, more re- 
fined in their estimate of public virtue, more habituated 
to think rather of principle than of party and personal 
advantage ; so have we gained not a little of sound and 
pure notions upon state affairs. Much, however, re- 
mains to be done in both parts of the island ; much to 
be learned, and not a Uttle to be unlearned also. We 
are not like our English neighbours, apt to be suddenly 
led away by a cry or a project — " of schemes ena- 
moured, and of schemes the gulls ;" — nor, like the en- 
thusiastic sons of Ireland, can we submit our faith with- 
out the least reflection to the first deceiver who comes 
forward to play upon us. From such English, and still 
more from such Irish wanderings, our cautious, wary, 
distrustful nature, which we not erroneously call sound 
and safe judgment, for the most part secures us. But 
that we still regard the political conflict too much as a 
game of adversaries, and look far more to the intere||- 
ing question of position than the essential one of princi- 
ple — regarding rather where men are, on the sunny or 
the shady side of the wall, than what positions they hold 
in point of doctrine— looking more to their associates 
and connexions than their principles — ^weighing in nice 
scales their preponderance at court, rather than their 
. estimation in the senate— all this is, perhaps with some 
show of truth, still alleged against us ; but if such pecu- 
liarities of character and habits exist, it cannot be 
doubted that tfiey are destined speedily to give place to 
a more sound and a more reiqpectable political tempera* 
vol.. I. — 25 
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ment The change ivould be as nothing compared 
with that which we have been contemplating in the 
English people's prejudices respecting ourselves ; — pre- 

i'udices the more hard to be overcome, because the 
labits of thinking which have their origin in strong 
feelings, are far more difficult to eradicate than any 
mere error of judgment, which so naturally falls before 
the exertion of the reasoning powers. 

These volumes afford a striking illustration at once 
of the former prejudices to which we have been referring, 
and of Lord Chatham rising, as, indeed, was to be ex- 
pected, proudly above them. Two letters. are pre- 
served ; one by a Kentish clergyman, a devoted ad- 
mirer of the great statesman, and speaking the accus* 
tomed language of his party — the liberal and patriotic 
party of the day — about Wilkes and about Scotland ; the 
other from the earl himself, sharplv and sternly rebuking 
the officious and perverted zeal of the busy priest. 
We print them at length for the reader's edification. 



The Rev. Paul Shenton, to Mr. PiU. 

Hartliife, near Chatham, Dec. 4, 1764. 

" Honoured Sir, — I am a clergyman, and a sincere 
well-wisher to the glorious society in Albemarle street, 
and to all Mr. Pitt's friends and party. I have often' 
had thoughts of making my wishes known to Mr. Pitt, 
but have hitherto been deterred by the fear and awe of 
af^roaching so great a name. I have at length broke 
through my natural timidity, and have ventured in this 
manner to let the glorious minority know they have 
manv friends in secret. 

** My intention of intruding on your time is this. In 
my two parishes I can procure eight or nine votes ; and 
in the neighbourhood, I may venture to say, I could 
procure twenty, I belong to a club of gentlemen, some 
of whom have votes, and all sincere partisans of Mr, 
Pitt Our intention is to bring in, at the election for the 
county, some gentlemen of your party j that is, the. 
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party of honour and virtue. If Mr. Wilkes returns to ' 
England by the time of the election, and if you would 
honour us so far as to send down that able statesman, I 
sincerely believe the county in general would elect him, 
for his own and your sake. It is incompatible with 
Mr. Wilkes's afikirs to represent the county, I dare be 
bold to say, that the county will make choice of any 
one you will recommend. 

" 1 have some thoughts of writing a pamphlet, to ex- 
hort the people of England to repeal the unlion act. 
This book I should be extremely glad of dedicating to 
Lord Chief Justice Pratt ; or, if I could have your per- 
mission of dedicating it to yourself, I should think my- 
self superlatively happy. In this little pamphlet, I have 
traced the union from the time that Edward the First 
conquered Scotland, and shall point out, honesto calamo, 
all the miseries and disgraces which England has suf- 
fered, since she has been united to that barren province. 
I have nothing more to add, but to ask your pardon for 
this great freedom. I am, honourable sir, your most 
obedient, most humble servant. 

" Paul Shenton.^ 



Mr. Pitt, to the Rev, Patd Shenton. 
[Frem a draught in Lady Chatham*! handwriting.} 

Hayes, Dec. 8, 1764. 

**SiR, — Having received a letter signed with |}ie 
name to which I direct this, I cannot defer a moment, 
expressing my astonishment and concern that one of 
your rank, a clergyman, could so misconceive of me, 
as to imagine that I countenanced libels, because I dis- 
approve of part of the methods of proceeding relating 
to them. Let me undeceive you, sir, by teUing you, 
that no well-wisher of mine, which you are so good as 
to say you are, can have led you into this error. I 
have ever abhorred such odious and dangerous writings ; 
and in the late unhappy instance of the jyorth Briton, no 
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man concurred more heartily than I did, in condemning 
and branding so licentious and criminal a paper. 

** Next, as to a pamphlet which you say you have 
thoughts of writing, to exhort the people of England to 
repeal the act of union, and which you wish to dedicate 
to me, or to the great magistrate which you mention — 
know, sir, that I revere the union as the main founda- 
tion of the strength and security of this island ; that it 
was the great object of our immortal deliverer. King 
William ; that France may wish to dissolve it, but that 
all good Englishmen will ever maintain it inviolate. 

" You will, I doubt not, accept in good part, this 
free, but not unuseful admonition to misguided zeal; 
and, if you really favour me with your good wishes, 
you will be glad to understand me aright. Be assured, 
then, sir, that I disdain and detest faction, as sincerely 
as I reverence and love the laws, rights, privileges, and 
honour of my country. I am, sir, your obedient hum- 
ble servant, 

" William Pitt." 

"Pf S. This letter to you, may serve for all who, 
like you, are so widely mistaken concerning me." 

There is nothing, in this just and excellent letter, 
more to be remarked, than the illustrious writer's noble 
disregard of personal consequences, when he is called 
upon to take his part respecting a man at that time so 
powerful as Wilkes, and a party so devoted to their 
We idol as was his. Lord Chatham had become the 
olqect of unmeasured attacks, as we shall presently have 
occasion to observe, ever since his celebrated resigna- 
tion. The court hated because it had lost him ; hated 
Jet more bitterly, because it had maltreated him. 
f any of his supporters amons the people had turned 
their backs upon the man, no longer at the right hand 
of power. He still had the hearts of the liberal party 
with him ; but over that party Wilkes and his city junto 
exercised an almost boundless sway. In these circum- 
stances, a man situated as he was, had the strongest 
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motives to avoid a breach with that ccterie, and, indeed, 
with that party ; nor could anv thing more put its fa- 
vour to hazard, than at once aeclaring war against its 
daily leaders out of doors. Yet this step he hesitated 
not one moment to take. He did not rest there. In 
his place in parliament, a year before, and in circum- 
stances yet more critical, as regarded his own stand- 
ing with ihe popular party, he had openly " disavowed 
all connexion with the man ;" describing him as "the 
blasphemer of his God, and libeller of his king;" de- 
claring "his abhorrence of the whole series of JSTorth 
Britons, and alt his national reflection as illiberal, un- 
manly, detestable ;" professing his opinion that, as the 
king's subjects were " one people*, the man who divided 
them was guilty of sedition ;'- and finally branding him 
" as one not deserving to be ranked among- the human 
species." This strong and even vehement language was 
applied to the man, at a time when Lord Chatham was 
vigorously defending the constitution assailed in his 
person, and was maintaining the doctrine that privilege 
of parliament extended to cases of libel ; as he after- 
wards resisted the absurd extention of that privilege to 
the expulsion of Wilkes, when dulv elected to serve. 
For Lord Chatham justly thought, that if the personal 
character of any one is to alienate men of principle 
from their defence, when attacked by arbitrary power, 
whether of courts or of senates, there is no safety for 
freedom, no protection for rights ; inasmuch as it is ever, 
in such vile subjects . that the wily hand of tyranny 
makes its experiments how far arbitrary power may be 
safely pushed ; — cunningly availing itself* of men's na- 
tural repugnance to ally themselves witfr infamy, even 
the infamous are oppressed, and when their wrongs, 
and not their characters, are alone in question. 

In the course taken by this great man, upon the occa- 
sion we have been referring to, a lesson well deserving 
to be deeply considered, and an example most worthy 
of being imitated by all statesmen^ is held up to their 
view. A truckling^ temporizing^ neutral course, can 
never honourably, nor for anv length of time benefi- 
cially, nor in the end even safely, be pursued towards 
25* 
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Iwie and profliffate coadjutora, by pubKc men; whether 
in office» or only standing upon the higher and the inde- 
pendent ground of their personal authority. To gain 
the support of such unworthy allies for the hour of £ffi- 
culty, may tempt some; to ward off the blow for a sea- 
son» by suppressing their opinion, by concealing their 
disgust at meanness and falsehood, may appear the dic- 
tates of prudence ; but let them be well assured that all 
difficulties will only be augmented, all troubles be made 
to thicken around them, by a course as despicable as it 
is shortsighted ; useless, indeed, the resolution has been 
taken of unqualified, unconditional submission — that 
step to which things must come at last. More noble, 
and not less wise and discreet than noble, sentiments 
inspired by the great man whose career we are survey- 
ing. He, without any hesitation, declared war upon 
profligate and unprincipled panders to the passions of 
the mob; and to find them in alliaqce with the party on 
whose support he relied, and with the principles which 
in general he approved, only made him the more anx- 
ious to shake himself and his opinions, the more free 
from the load of such a contamination. That no ad- 
vance towards hostility had ever been made by the 
party in question before this attack, these volumes bear 
witness ; for they contain a letter from Wilkes to the 
minister, asking a place; — of course yowing eternal 
attachment to him ** among all the chances and changes 
of a political world ;" and professing that " it is his 

?ride to have Mr. Pitt for his patron and friend." 
'hat some personal intimacy had subsisted between 
the parties, was probably a reason the more for throw- 
ing the bad man off. The speech in parliament bears 
some proofs of this, especially in alluding to Lord 
Temple, in whose miUtia regiment Wilkes was an 
officer. 

The course of these reflections and these statements 
regarding Lord Chatham's history, has brought us to 
mention the person who at that time of day filled the 
principal place among the demagogues out of doors, and 
whose name was for a long time regarded as synony- 
mous with resistance to oppression. 
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The history of Wilkes is well knowDy and fait general 
character is do longer any matter of controversy. In- 
deedy it is only justice towards him to remark, that there 
was so little about him of hypocrisy — ^the ** homage due 
from vice to virtue " being by him paid as reluctantly 
and as sparingly as any of his other debts — ^that, even 
while in the height of his popularity, hardly any doubt 
hung over his real habits and dispositions. About 
liberty, for which he cared little, and would willingly 
have sacrificed less, lie made a loud and blustering out- 
cry, which was only his way of driving his trade; but 
to purity of private life, even to its decencies, he cer* 
tainly made no pretence; and, during the time of the 
mob's idqlatry of his name, there never existed any be- 
lief in his good character as a man, however much his 
partisans might be deceived in their notion that he was 
unlikely to sell them. He had received a good educa- 
tion — was a fair classical scholar — possessed the agree- 
able manners of polished society— married an heiress 
half as old again a^ himself-— obliged her, by his licen- 
tious habits and profligate society, to live apart from him 
— made an attempt, when in want of money, to extort 
from her the annuity he had allowed for her support, — 
is recorded in the Term Reports of the Court of King's 
Bench,* to have been signally defeated in this nefarious 
scheme— -continued to associate with gentlemen of for- 
tune far above his own — passed part of his life as a 
militia colonel — and fell into the embarrassed circum- 
stances which, naturally resulting from such habits, 
occasioned in their turn the violent political courses pur- 
sued by him in order to relieve his wants. Contempo- 
raneous, however, with the commencement of his loud- 
toned patriotism, and his virulent abuse of the Court, 
were his attempts to obtain' promotion. One of these 
we have already noted in his application to Lord Chat- 
ham for a seat at the Board of Trade. Soon after that 
failure, he was defeated in his designs upon the embassy 
at Constantinople, which his zeal tor the liberties of the 
English people, and his wish to. promote them in the 

* 1 Barr. 452. Barter. 31 G«o. IL, R«u «. M«rj Mmi. 
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nuMt eflectiial manner, induced him to desire; and a 
third time his attempt was frustrated, to make head 
against the corruptions of the British Court, by repair- 
ing as governor to the province of Canada. Lord Bote 
and his party had some hand in these disappointments; 
and to running them down his zealous efforts were now 
directed* 

With such a history, both in public and private, there 
was a slender chance^of his figuring to any good pur- 
pose as a patriot; but he took the chance of some of 
those lucky hits, those windfalls, which occasionally 
betide that trade, in the lucrative shape of ill-judged 
persecution. He fared forth upon his voyage in the 
well-established line of Libels and he made a more than 
usually successful venture ; for he was not only prose- 
cuted and convicted in the ordinary way, but a blun- 
dering Secretary of State issued a general warrant to 
seize his papers-r-was of course resisted, — allowed the 
matter to come into court*— sustained an immediate de- 
feat—and wa» successfully sued for damages by the 
victorious party. Add to this, his imprisonment for a 
Ubel, with nis repeated expulsions from the House of 
Commons, and his finally defeating that body, and com- 
pelling them to erase^ the resolution from their journals 
— ^and his merits were so great, that not even the ugly 
concomitant of another conviction for a grossly obscene 
book, printed clandestinely at a private press, could 
countervail his political virtues. He became the prime 
favourite of the mob, and^ was even admitted by more 
rational patriots to have deserved wdl of the consti- 
tution, by the courage and the skill he had shown in 
fighting two severe battles, and gaining for it two 
important victories. The promotion which be had 
in vain sought in the purlieus of Whitehall, awaited him 
in the city; he became Alderman; he became Lord 
Mayors and, having obtained the lucrative civic 
ofiice of chamberlain, which placed him for life in 
affluent circumstances, he retired, while in the prime 
of life, from a political warfare, of which he had ac- 
complished all the purposes, lyr reaping its most pre- 
cious firuits ;--passed the rest of his days in the support 
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of the government ; never raised his voice for reform, 
or for peace, or to mitigate the hostility of our court 
towards the country that had afforded him shelter in 
his banishment, nor ever quitted the standard of Mr. 
Pitt when it marshalled its followers to assaults on the 
constitution, compared with which all he had ever even 
imputed and invented against Lord Bute, sank into mere 
insignificance. 

That the folly of the government, concurring with 
the excited and sulky temper of the times, enabled 
Wilkes to drive so gainful a trade in patriotism, with 
so small a provision of the capital generally deemed 
necessary to embark in it, there can be little doubt. In 
any ordinary circumstances, his speculation never could 
have succeeded. In most of the qualities required for 
it, he was exceedingly deficient. Though of good man- 
ners and even a winning address, his personal appear- 
ance was so revolting as to be hardly human. High 
birth he could not boast ; for his father was a respecta- 
ble distiller in Clerkenwell. 0£ fortune he had but a 
moderate share, and it was all spent before he became 
a candidate for popular favour ; and his circumstances 
were so notoriously desperate, that he lived for years 
on patriotic subscriptions* Those more sterling qualities 
of strict moral conduct, regular religious habits, tempe^ 
rate and prudent behaviour, regular industrious life — 
qualities which are generally required of public men, 
even if more superficial accomplishments should be dis- 
pensed with — he had absolutely nothing; and the most 
flagrant violations of decency on moral as well as reli- 
gious matters were committed, were known, were be- 
lieved, and were overlooked by the multitude, in the 
person of their favourite champion, who yet had the 
address to turn against one of his antagonists, a cleri- 
cal gentleman, some of those feelings of the English 
people in behalf of decorum, all of which his life was 
passed in openly violating. Of the light but very im- 
portant accomplishments which fill so prominent a place 
in the patriotic character, great eloquence, and a strong 
and masculine style in writing, he had but little. His 
compositions are more pointed than powerful ; his wit 
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shines far more than his passions glow ; and as a sp^ker, 
when he did speak, which was but rarely, he showed 
indeed some address and much presence of mind, but 
no force, and produced hardly any effect. Of his rea- 
diness, an anecdote is preserved which may be worth 
relating, Mr. Luttrel and he were standing on the Brent- 
ford hustings, when he asked his adversary privately, 
whether he thought there were more fools or rogues 
among the multitudes of Wilkites spread out before 
them* " rU tell them what you say, and put an end to 
you," said the colonel — ^but perceiving that the threat 
gave Wilkes no alarm, he added, '< Surely you don't 
mean to say you could stand here one hour after I did 
so?" " Why (the answer was) you would not be alive 
one instant after." — '* How so?" — " I should merely say 
it was a fabrication, and they would destroy you in the* 
twinkling of an eye !" 

If we are to judge of his speaking by the very few 
samples preserved of it, we should form a very humble 
estimate of its merits. Constant declamation about 
rights, and liberties, and tjrrants, and corruption, with 
hardly the merit of the most ordinary common-places 
on these hackneyed topics, seem to fill up its measure 
— ^with neither fact, nor argument, nor point, nor any 
thing at all happy or new in the handling of the thread-* 
bare material. But what it wanted in force it proba* 
biy made up in fury ; and, as calling names is an easy 
work to do, the enraged multitude as easily is pleased 
with what suits their excited feelings, gratifying the 
craving for more stimulus which such excitement pro- 
duces. That he failed, and signally failed, whenever 
he was called upon to address an audience which re- 
jects such matter, is very certain. In parliament he 
was seldom or never heard after his own case had 
ceased to occupy the public attention; and nothing can 
be worse than his address to the Court of Common 
Pleas when he was discharged. The occasion, too, on 
which he failed was a great one, when a victory for 
constitutional principle had been gained perhaps by him 
—certainly in his person. All the people of London 
were hanging on the ,lips of their leader ; yet nothing 
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could be worse or feebler than his address, of which the 
burden was a topic as much out of place as possible in 
a court of justice, where the strict letter of the law had 
alone prevailed, and the topic was handled with mise- 
rable ineflSciency. ** Liberty, my lords, liberty has been 
the object of my life ! liberty ** and so forth. He might 
about as well have sung a song, or lifted his hat and 
given three cheers. 

In his writings, especially his dedication to L6rd Bute 
of " Roger Mortimer," a tragedy, his notes on War- 
burton, and his ironical criticism on the speaker's re- 
primand to the printers, we trace much of that power 
of wit and of humour which he possessed to an extra- 
ordinary degree in private society. The last of these 
three pieces is by far the best, though he himself greatly 
preferred the first. It must be allowed, however, that 
neither is very original ; and that they might easily 
enough have occurred to a diligent reader of Swift, 
Addison, Arbuthnot, and of Bolingbroke's dedication to 
Walpole, under the name of D'Anvers — a very superior 

Sroduction in all respects to the dedication of Roger 
fortimer. 

Of his convivial wit no doubt can remain. Gibbon, 
who passed an evening with him in 1762, when both 
were militia oflScers, savs, " I scarcely ever met with a 
better companion ; he nas inexhaustible spirits, infinite 
wit and humour, and a great deal of knowledge." He 
adds, " a thorough profligate in principle as in practice ; 
his life, stained with every vice, and his conversation 
full of blasphemy and indecency. These morals he 
glories in; for shame is a weakness he has long since 
surmounted." This, no doubt, is greatly exaggerated, and 
the historian, believing him really to confess his political 
profligacy, is perhaps in error also, — " he told us that in 
this time of public dissension he was resolved to make 
his fortune." Possibly this was little more than a va- 
riety of his well-known saying to some one who was 
fawning on him with extreme doctrines. "I hope you 
don't take me for a Wilkite." 

Of his wit and drollery some passages are preserved 
in society ; but of these not many can with propriety bo^ 
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citod* We douU if his retort to Lord Sandwich be of 
this descriptioDy wh^i being asked, coarsdy enough, 
** Whether he thought he riiould die by a halter or by a 
certain disease t** he quickly said, ^ That depends on 
whether I embrace your lordship's principles or your 
mistress.'' We give this, in order to contradict the 
French anecdote, which ascribes this mat to Mirabean 
as a retort to Cardinal Maury, sitting in the National 
Assembly. We heard it ourselves from one who was 
present when the dialogue took place, many years be> 
fore the French revolution. His exclamation, powerfully 
humorous certainly, on Lord Thuriow's solemn hypoc- 
risy in the House of Lords, is well known. When that 
consummate piece of cant was performed with all the 
solemnity which the actor's incredible air, eyebrows, 
voice, could lend the imprecation, ** If I forget my sove- 
reign, may my God forget me !" — ^Wilke^, seated on 
the stqps of the throne, eyeing him askance with his in- 
human squint and demoniac grin, muttered, ^'Forget 
you ! He'll see you d d first" 

One quality remains to be added, but that a high one, 
and for a demagogue essential. He was a courageous 
man. Neither politically nor personally did he know 
what fear was. Into no risks for his party did he ever 
hesitate to rush. From no danger, individually, was he 
ever known to turn away. The meeting which he gave 
Secretary Martin, and which nearlv cost him his life, 
was altogether unnecessary ; he might easily have avoid- 
ed it ; and, when a wild young Scotch officer asked 
satisfaction for something said against his country, he 
met no refusal of his absurd demand ; but was ordered 
on a distant service before he could repair to Flanders, 
whither Wilkes went to fight him, after the Mareschal's 
Court of France had interdicted a meeting in that coun- 
try. 

Some of the other honourable feelings which are 
usually found in company with bravery, seem generally 
to h^ve belonged to him. He was a man, apparently, 
of his word. In his necessities, though he submitted to 
deemosymury aid for pecuniary supplies, and nuil-treated 
his wife to relieve his embarrassments, he yet had vir- 
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tue enough to avoid many of the disreputable expedients 
which have made the condition of the needy be com- 
pared to the impossibility of keeping an empty sack 
upright His worst o&nce, and tiiat which brings his 
honesty into greatest discredit, is certainly the playing 
a game in political virtue, or driving a commerce of 
patriotism, which the reader of his story is constantly 
struck with ; and in no instance does this appear more 
plainly than in such attempts at pandering to the pas- 
sions of the people, as his addressing a canting letter to 
the lord mayor, when refusing, as Sheriff of London, to 
attend the procession to St Paul's on the occasion of 
the king's accession. He grounds his refusal on the 
preference he gives to ''the real administration of justice, 
and his unwillingness to celebrate the accession of a 
prince, under whose inauspicious reign the constitution 
nas been grossly and deliberately violated." That this 
was a measure to catch mob applause, is proved by his 
sending a draft of his epistle to Junius for his opinion, 
and in his note, enclosing the paper, he calls it a << ma- 
ncBuvre."*— (Woodfall's Junius, I. 824.) 

* In adaiitting the polished manners of Wilkes, and that he had 
lived much in good society, somewhat in the best, we do not admit 
that his tarn of mind was not in' some sort vulgar-^witness his letters 
to Junios tbroaghout-^particalarljr the papers wherein he deeeribee 
Junias*s private communications to him as " stirring up hit MpirUi 
like a kisafrom Chloe^^* and asks the '* Great Unknown" to accept of 
what? Books? Valuable MSS>? Interesting information 7 No^bat 
tickets to the lord mayor^s dinner — his intolerable dinner — and the 
lord mayoresses far more intolerable ball, with a hint lo bring his 
Jania, if there be one,— Woodfall, I. 325. 

When, in 1817, Mr. Brougham stated his strong opinion in the 
House of Commons on Wilkes's character, and the shame that hie 
popularity brought on the people of England for a time, Mr. Wilber* 
force expressed his thanke to him and confirmed his statements. Mr. 
Canning, however, observed that Wilkes was by no meant a singular 
instance of demagogues not being respectable, and added. 

He's knight o^th* shire, and repreeentt them all, 

wliioh is an exaggerated view certainly. 6ir Philip Fraacas,^ the 
morning after, remonstrated strongly, in company of other friends, 
with Mr. E, upon his aaying any thing in disparagement of a man 
ma doira by the court* He regarded the offence at greatly affra* 
vated by the praiie which had been given to Lord Maiatiield, againat 
VOL. X. — ^86 
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We have dwelt longer upon this celebrated, rather 
let U8 say noted person, than may seem to be in pro- 
portion or keeping with this sketch of the group in which 
he figures; because it is wholesome to contemplate the 
nature, and reflect upon the fate, of one beyond all 
others of his day the popular favourite — that is to say, 
the4dol of the mob; one who, by the force of their- ap- 
plause, kept so far a footing^with the better part of so- 
ciety as to be very Uttle blam'ed, very cautiously abjured, 
by those most filled with disgust and with detestation of 
his practices. The men in parliament, the members of 
the popular party, with perhaps the single exception of 
Lord Chatham, while they would have viewed with 
utter scorn any approaches he might make to their in- 
timacy, nevermeless were too much afraid of losing the 
countenance of the multitude he ruled over, to express 
their strongly entertained sentiments of his great de- 
merits. They might not so far disgrace themselves as 
to truckle in their measures ; they never certainly court- 
ed him with their patronage to himself or his accom- 
plices; but they were under the powerful influence of 
intimidation, and were content to pass for his fellow- 
labourers in the whig vineyard; and to suppress the 
feelings with which his conduct in public and private 
life filled them, rather than encounter his vengeance and 
risk the loss, the temporary loss, of mob applause. 
How base does such conduct now appear, and how noble 
the contrast of Lord Chatham's manly deportment in 
the eyes of impartial posterity ! 

But the fall, the rapid and total declension, of Wilkes' 
fame — the utter oblivion into which his very name has 
passed for all purposes save the rcf^membrance of his 
vices — the very ruins of his reputation no longer exist- 
ing in our pohtical history — this affords also a salutary 
lesson to the followers of the multitude, — those who 
may court the applause of the hour, and regulate their 
conduct towards the people, not by their owji sound 
and conscientious opinions of what is right, but by the 

whom he ioveighed bitterly. This tone, so precisely that of Junius 
«pon b9th subjects, was much remarked at the time. 
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desire to gain fame in doing what is pleasing, and to 
avoid giving the displeasure that arises from telling 
wholesome truths. Never man more pandered to the 
appetites of the mob than Wilkes ; never political pimp 
gave more uniform contentment to his employers. 
Having the sturdy English and not the voluble Irish to 
deal with, he durst not do or say as he chose himself; 
but was compelled to follow that he might seem to lead, 
or at least to go two steps with his followers that he 
might get them to so three with him. He dared not 
deceive them grossly, clumsily, openly, impudently — 
dared not tell uiem opposite stories in the same breath 
— give them one advice to-day and the contrary one to- 
morrow — pledge himself to a dozeu things at one and 
the same time ; then come before them with every one 
pledge unredeemed, and ask their voices, and ask their 
money on the credit of as many more pledges for the 
succeeding half year — all this with the obstinate and 
jealous people of England was out of the question ; it 
could not have passed for six weeks. But he committed 
as great, if not as gross, frauds upon them ; abused 
their confidence as entirely if not so shamefully ; catered 
for their depraved appetites in all the base dainties of 
sedition, and slander, and thoughtless violence, and un- 
reasonable demands ; instead of using his influence to 
ffuide their judgment, improve their taste, reclaim them 
from bad courses, and better their condition by providing 
for their instruction. The means by which he retained 
their attachment were disgraceful and vile. Like the 
h)T)ocrite, whose whole public life was a lie. The tribute 
which his unruly appetites kept him from pa)nng to pri- 
vate morals, his dread of the mob, or his desire to use 
them for his selfish purposes, made him yield to public 
virtue ; and he never appeared before the world without 
the mark of patriotic enthusiasm or democratic fury ; 
he who in the recesses of Mendenham Abbey, and be- 
fore many witnesses, gave the eucharist to an ape, or 
prostituted the printing press to multiply copies of a 
production that would dye with blushes the cheek of an 
impure. 
It is the abuse, no doubt, of such popular courses, 
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that we are reprobatkig. Popularity we are far from 
contemning; it is often an honourable acouisition 
when duly earned, always a test of good done or 
evil resisted. But to be of a pure and genuine kind^ 
it must have one stamp— the security of one safe and 
certain die ; it must be popularity that follows good 
actions, not that which is run after. Nor can we do 
.a- greater service to the people themselves, nor read a 
more wholesome lesson to the race, above all, of ri«ng 
statesmen, than to mark how much the mock-patriot, 
the mob-seeker, the parasite of the giddy multitude, falls 
into the very worst faults for which popular men are 
wont the most loudly to condemn, and most heartily to 
despise, the courtly fawners upon princes. Flattery 
indeed 1 obsequiousness ! time-serving ! What courtier 
of them all ever took nyyve pains to soothe an irritable 
or to please a capricious prince than Wilkes — to assuage 
the anger or gain the favour by humouring the prejudi- 
ces of the mob? Falsehood truly ! intrigue ! manoeuvre ! 
Where did ever titled suitor for promotion lay his plots 
more cunningly, or spread more wide his net, or plant 
more pensively those irons in the fire, whereby the 
waiters upon royal bounty forge to themselves and to 
their country, chains, that they may also make the lad- 
der they are to mount by, than the patriot of the city 
did to delude the multitude, whose slave he made him- 
self, that he might be rewarded with their sweet voices, 
and so rise to wealth and to power? When he penned 
the letter of cant about administering justice, rather than 
join in a procession to honour the accession of a prince, 
whom in a private petition he covered over thick and 
threefold with the sUme of his flattery, he called it him- 
self a manoBuvre. When he delivered a rant about 
liberty before the reverend judges of the land — the speak- 
ing law of the land— he knew full well that he was not 
deughting those he addressed, but the mob out of doors, 
on whose ears the trash was to be echoed back. When 
he spoke a speech ii\.Parliament of which no one heard 
a word, and said aside to a friend who urged the fruit- 
lessness of the attempt of making the house listen — 
<< Speak it I must, for it has been printed in the news- 
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papers this half hour ** — he confessed that he was acting 
a false part in one place to compass a real object in 
another ; — as thoroughly as ever minister did when af- 
fecting by smiles to be well in his prince's good graces 
before the multitude, all the while knowing that he was 
receiving a royal rebuke. When he and one confede- 
rate in the private room of a tavern issued a declaration, 
beginning, " We, the^ people of England," and signed, 
"by order of the meeting," — he practised as gross a 
fraud upon that people as ever peer or parasite, when 
affecting to pine for the prince's smiles, and to be de- 
voted to his pleasure, in all the life they led consecrated 
to the fartherance of their own. It is no object of ours 
to exalt courtly acts, or undervalue popular courses ; 
no wish have we to over estimate the claims of aristo- 
cracy at the cosi of lowering the people. Both depart- 
ments of our mixed social structure demand equally our 
regard ; but we wish to put the claims of each on their 
proper footing. We say, and very sincerely say with 
Cicero — " Omnes boni semper nobiHtati favemus, et quia 
utile est reipublicae nobiles homines esse dignos majori- 
bus suis ; et quia valet, apud nos clarorum hominum et 
bene de republica meritorum memoria, etiam mortu- 
orum," {Pro Sext.) These are the uses, and these the 
merits of the aristocratic branch of our system ; while 
the mean arts of the courtier only degrade the patrician 
character. But mean as they are, their vileness does 
not exceed that of the like arts practised towards the 
multitude ; nor is the sovereien prince whose ear the 
flatterers essay to tickle, that they may deceive him for 
their own purposes, more entirely injured by the decep- 
tion which withholds the truth, than the sovereign peo* 
pie is betrayed and undone by those who, for their own 
vile ends, pass their Kves in suppressing wholesome 
truth, and propagating popular delusion. 

Nor let it be deemed the exckisive province of false 
patriots, to deal in such practices upon the public 
credulity. They drive a trade, indeed, of which these 
form the staple ; but their monopoly is interfered with 
often-times by the tools of the court. A memorable 
instance of this is furnished in the result of that resigna- 
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tiooy the faistoTfr of which we were oonaideriog wfaea 
drawn aside to ccmteinplate the character of men who 
flourished in those times, and were mixed up with the 
event. No sooner had Lord Chatham ceased to serve 
the crown, than he was assailed with every weapon of 
abuse which gdd could hire, or patronage command, 
or factious rage marshal, or personal malice, partly 
originating in envy^ partly no doubt in disappointed 
place-hunting, could point against him. He bad quitted 
the councils of his sovereign with every degree of 
respect towards him, and in as inoffensive a manner 
towards his colleagues as it was possible to conceive. 
Yet was his removal not to be forgiven by the court he 
had left. His loss of office was the result of his honest 
and inflexible principles, which he would not sacrifice 
to the love of power ; yet was he treated as if he had 
betrayed the country and abandoned bis opinions. He 
was in truth the injured, and, next to the country, the 
most deeply injured party ; yet did the wrong-doers, they 
who had deprived tne country of his councils, and him 
of the power to serve and to save her, treat him as if 
they were the victims themselves of his misconduct — 
acting on the established principle of bad men, never to 

Eardon those they injure or betray. Hear how Mr. 
lurke describes the assaults on him : — " Upon the 
resignation of Mr. Pitt, a torrent of low and illiberal 
abuse was poured out. His whole life, public and pri- 
vate, was scrutinized with the utmost malignity, to 
famish matter of calumny against him. The successes 
of his administration were depreciated ; his faults were 
monstrously exaggerated ; and the rewards and honours 
so justly conferred on him by his sovereign, were, by 
every trick of wit, ridicule, and buffoonery, converted 
into matter of degradation and disgrace." In all these 
attacks he remained unmoved — unmoved, saw himself 
misrepresent and defamed — unmoved, perceived how 
much he was assailed by one party, how little defended 
by the other— unmoved, observed how the honesty with 
which he had discharged his official duty, by refusing 
promotion to unworthy men, was now the real au>4ive 
of the most slanderous attacks — proceedk^ from the 
most sordid of all spite, the spirit of revenge, and enve- 
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Bomed by the neeeBsitv of coiEicealing its soiirce^ or 
cloakiBg it under the false mask of public spirit. 

Among those who distinguished themselves in parliar 
meat, and were supposed to exhaust unabashed, unpu^ 
nished» the malignity of a base nature. Colonel Barrd 
held a distinguished place; an Irishman of obscure 
origin, superficial accomplishments, much personal 
spirit, and considerable powers of speech ; but regard- 
less of moderation or even decorum in seekipg either 
preferment to place of which he deemed himself worthy, 
or revenge for slights he thought he had received. 
This gallant orator, who had made a very humble and 
earnest application to' the minister for promotion, and 
vowed, only a year before, that the treatment he then 
met with had '^ bound him in the highest gratitude," 
had not sat two days in parliament before he conceived 
that it would be a good speculation to attack Mr. Pitt, 
now out of power. In thus pursuing what he deemed 
the shortest road to a farther step in the army, he 
descended to a ribaldry which, though its illustrious 
object might well suffer to pass over his head, (and 
accordingly he stooped not even to make any mention, 
of it,) it was abundantly shameful for the house, so long 
his adoring follower, to permit ; — that house which, for 
years of his lead in it, had never even divided against 
him. A sample of this base performance is found in 
the Mitchell MS., and given in the publication before 
us.* Speaking of the great orator's manner, he said — 
" There he would stand, turning up his eyes to heaven 
that witnessed his perjuries, and, laying his band in a 
solemn manner upon the table, that sacriligious hand 
that had been employed in tearing out the bowels of his 
country." In after times, the author of this stuif became 
distinguished for a strong, pointed, and often successful 
species of eloquence. He never attained the rank of 
an important debater; but was one of the light troops 
who performed good, because active and ready, service 
in skirmishing against a ministry on the spur of the 
occasion. His style was ambitious, often epigrammatic. 

Vol. ii, p. 171, Note. 
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and dealt largely in the sarcastic ; and Junius, ^ea 
characterizing Burke for the figurative, says, — ** I will- 
ingly accept a simile from Mr. Burke, or a sarcasm 
from Colonel Barr^.'' If he had much success in these 
lines, he must have improved very much in after life 

Xn the sample which is quoted above ; and which is 
ut as mean in the execution as vile in the design. 
The person who discovered this adventurer, and 
brought him into parliament, filled one of the most 
distinguished places in the times of Lord Chatham ; and 
was uniformly attached to that great man, both in 
public and in private life, with the most unvarying steadi- 
ness of which either friendship or faction is capable. 
We shall at once be understood to mean the Earl of 
Shelburne, representative of the ancient house of Fitz- 
maurice, Earls of Kerry, and of the family of Petty — ^yet 
more distinguished by the celebrity of its founder, the 
great political arithmetician of the seventeenth century ; 
honourably known, too, and usefully for his country, as 
father of the present Lord Lansdowne, one of the most 
able, honest, and amiable statesmen of our times.* Than 
Lord Shelburne, few political characters in any age 
ever brought a larger share of information, or a more 
statesmanlike cast of mine, to the task of administering 
state affairs. Though bred to arms, and having illus- 
trated his early years by serving at Minden and other 
fields, he had none of the indolent mental habits in 
which soldiers are apt to indulge ; as if the courage of 
their profession could cover all defects of education or 
of exertion. In a rank and fortune generally found so 
unfavourable to habits of study, he cultivated science, 
and relaxed his mind in literary pursuits like a man of 
humbler station. Far superior to the frivolous tastes of 
the giddy throng whom wealth and rank intoxicate, stilt 
farther removed from the contempt which they often 
affect for men of learning. Lord Shelburne preferred 
habitually the society of the latter to that of the " little 

* It is iaiposBible ever to name this noblo house, without renewing 
the expressions of ffrief at the untimely loss uf its heir and hope. Lord 
Kerry, one of the tastest friends that ever popular improvement had to 
deplore. 
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great'* who look down upon them; and he made his 
palaces the abode of the chemists, and the resort of 
the mathematicians and the lawyers, who were mag- 
nanimously extending the bounds of human knowledge 
by their discoveries, or usefully imparting to the zealous 
student those lights which others had struck out. The 
malice of factious and ignorant men rewarded him 
according to his deserts, when they confessed that they 
had nothing worse for which to lampoon him than his 
habitual intimacy with the Prices, and the Priestleys, 
and the Franklins.* 

The administration of this eminent person was dis- 
tinguished, both when secretary of state at a very early 
age, and when prime minister later in life, by a scrupulous 
regard for the principles of a free government — by the 
most wise and provident uses of the resources and com- 
merce of the country — ^by an enlarged and judicious 
management of her foreign relations ; and, above all, 
by a strict adherence to the policy — say rather the 
virtue, the cardinal virtue of peace. He closed the 
American war by a treaty which gave up less, and 
gained more, for the empire than could reasonably 
have been expected after a series of such disastrous 
years. It was the vile game of party to attack this 
creat negotiation, in order to displace the ministers who 
had so admirably conducted it ; and, in order to compass 
this design, the serious enemies of the American war 
joined with those who had wrongfully made it, and 
worse conducted it, in a coalition which was punished 
by the destruction of the popularity of both the parties 
to the intrigue. ^ 

If Lord Shelburne was the fast friend of civil liberty 
— a minister, as Bentham said, who never feared the 
people — he was even more distinguished for his liberal 
and tolerant principles on religious subjects. Men of 
bigoted habits of thinking called him a Socinian, for the 
purpose of discrediting him who patronized the followers 
of Locke and Newton in science ; and who had no 
occasion to blush at being as good a Christian as those 

• RoIIiad. 
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great lishts of this world, and pillars of our faith in the 
next Sut it is more than probable, that his friendship 
with Priestley and Price obtained for him this reputa- 
tion; for we believe he was of principles that allied him 
to the established church. 

His oratory was simple, unambitious, fraught with 
important matter, abounding in extensive and various 
iniormation ; and accordingly, the superficial men who 
jeered at his literary pursuits, likewise made themselves 
merry with the learned texture of his discourse, and held 
him up to ridicule for communicating to his hearers the 
information most wanted upon the subject-matter of 
discussion. There were certain qualities which they 
found safer to pass over in silence, than to provoke the 
display of. He was, like his illustpous friend and the 
set of men he lived with, a man of consummate bold- 
ness — ^in action as well as in council ; and he lived at a 
time when the chiefs of contending parties never went 
into the field of argument, without deeming it very pro- 
bable that the war should be transferred within a few 
hours to other plains. His coolness, as well as perhaps 
his pride, where shown on one of those occasions ; when 
a gentleman, then extremely little known, and who 
much overrated his own importance, desired a hostile 
meeting ; and, finding his request very readily granted, 
came out with his friend. "Which of these is the 
gentleman I am come to meet ?" — asked his lordship 
with a civil smile. Being seriously wounded by Colonel 
FuUerton, he amused himself with a sood-humoured 
jest on the nature and possible results of the injury he 
had received. 

If in his oratory — his diction and the manner of his 
speaking — this eminent statesman bestowed little care, 
his written compositions showed still less. Nothing can 
be more inartificial, and even slovenly, than the expres- 
sion of his sound and sagacious opinions, the proposi- 
tion of his provident and judicious plans, in his letters ; 
many of which are to be found in these volumes, and 
all of which, by their matter, though not their style, 
amply repay the trouble of perusal. In some of them, 
indeed, we are reminded of the diction of Oliver Crom- 
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well) though the meaning is far from being so bard to 
get at. Take an example. ** Though* I believe I am 
pretty exact in relating what Lord Rockingham said ; 
yet, as he did not expressly desire it to be communicated, 
I should be sorry that it made the foundation even of an 
opinion in your own mind, till you had it from better 
' authority. Though he seemed to me to speak with a 
manner of decision, yet he may have meant it a manner 
of negotiation which I may not understand. At any 
rate, I have many pardons to ask for troubling you 
with so long a fetter, and in return, I will only beg for 
a very short one, either from you or lord Chatham, to 
tell me. I hope that you are not the worse for sitting 
up so late in the house." 

Again — " My reason for not choosing the new depart- 
ment proposed is no dislike to the offer, but that I think 
the general system affected by it; but if Lord Chatham 
desires I should do it, I am very ready to take the post 
he wishes, notwithstanding my own earnest inclination. 
Lord Chatham, if he enters at all into the situation, must 
carry me very strongly, to miss no proper opportunity 
of declining office altogether, when I do not see my 
way, and have little or nothing to direct my conduct." 

The whigs, in revenge for his heading the govern- 
ment on Lord Rockingham's death, in violation of no 
party tie, for he never belonged, or professed to belong, 
to any party, constantly endeavoured to represent him 
as a dangerous, treacherous, Jesuitical person. There 
remains no kind of evidence to bear out this grave 
charge. His attachment through life was to Lord 
Chatham, whom, as he never flattered, so he never 
deserted or betrayed. The brutal attack of Colonel 
Barre, when sitting for Calne under his patronage, is 
the only thing that requires to be explained. He ought, 
assuredly, to have had the man out of parliament, on 
the first opportunity. But it deserves to Ibe considered, 
that we are unacquainted with what passed with him in 
private, after he had committed the outrage in the House 
of Commons. The political adventurer may have shown 
a contrition as abject as his offence had been shameless ; 
and the great man who was the object of his abuse may 
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have been gj|in^ over to make interoesrioDt and prevent 
his ndo. Thus much is certain, that until death closed 
the career of Lord Chatham, his firm and steady si^ 
porter was Lord Shelbume; and that he made ms son 
nis chancellor of the exchequer at the early age of 
three-and twenty. 

His promoting men of sterling talents, and surround- 
ing himself with such, is another characteristic of this 
remarkable person. We say nothing of Mr. Pitt, for 
hi^ station was established when he united him to his 
government; nor of Colonel Barrd, because he was but 
a second-rate man. But it deserves to be recorded that 
the same person whose home was the abode of Priestley, 
first brought into public life the great capacity of Dun- 
ningf and the greater and more universal genius of a 
Jarvis. 

In their political lives, Chatham and Shelbume were 
united, and in their fates they were not divided Both 
disclaimed all party ties ; both were the object of ran- 
corous, unrestrained, and, in the end, innocuous party 
abuse. It was Lord Chatham's boast that he thought 
and acted for himself; would bend to the dictation of 
no man — no junto; would pursue his course for the 
good and the slory of his country, and not suit it to the 
calculations of party interest. He constantly and man- 
fully declared that he would go into parliament unfet- 
tered, and free to deliver his unbiassed opinion on state 
afiairs ; that the country's friends were his allies; and 
that he knew but one adversary — her enemies and the 
enemies of her free constitution. His scorn of the 
miserable councils to which party tactics so often sub- 
ject such associations, breaks out at every turn of 
afiairs. ** I was in town on Wednesday, (says he,) and 
saw Lord Rockingham, and learnt nothii^ more than 
what I knew before, that the marquis is an honest, 
honourable man, but that * moderation ! moderation !' is 
the burden of the song among the body. For myself, 
I am resolved to be in earnest for the country, and shall 
be a scarecrow of vkicnce to the gentle warblers of 
the grove, the moderate whigs and tenqperate states- 
men/' 
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By a persevering, compromising conduct — ^bv what 
is called listening to the voice of prudence, and holding 
what is termed a judicious course, he would have 
entitled himself to a place among the practical men 
whom political ^culators are prone to follow, because 
they show the way to get, and enable them to keep, 
office. He would nave teen in place as many years of 
his life as !he was months in real power ; wodd have 
served his prince half his time, instead of reigning over 
his couBtry> to her infinite glory and his own immortal 
fame, for a short season. Well ! he would at last have 
quitted office and its sweets ; he would have sunk into 
the grave sincerely lamented by his followers trembling 
for their situations, passionately deplored by party ex- 
pectants made desperate by the prostration of their 
hopes. Behind him he would have left the fame of a 
bnUiant orator^ a successful cultivator of ambition; but 
the annals of England would not have had to boast of 
that name by which her political history now shines 
with the most resplendent lustre. 

In a former article, we adverted to the doubts cast 
by some upon the nature of the complaint under which 
Lord Chatham laboured at different times, but especially 
during his last administration. The account given of 
it was^ a suppressed or unfixed gout ; and the story buik 
on this account, ascribed his comfdaint to insanity. 
The ground of the suspicion was his remaining so long 
inaccessible to his (colleagues, and most of his friehds, 
while attended by his physicians. With the accustomed 
consistency of party fabrication, there was at the same 
time another story stated. The whole was a sham, a 
fraud, a potitical illness, as an excuse for neglecting his 
duty in parliament, and estranging himself from the 
councils of his feeble colleagues^ and escaping the 
responsibility of his station ; for it was not enough that 
the heaviest of all the visitations of Providence should 
be said to have fallen upon that great intdleot; he must 
be held up as equally despicable and pitiable ; described 
not merely as a madman, but a cheat No matter how 
impossible the two thines were to co-exist; no matter 
how entirely the one falsehood exposed the other-— 

VOL, I.— 27 
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loine might swallow one, Bome the odier ; nay, some 
might be found ready to approve their faith by believiog 
both. 

The letters now before us, throw a clear and steady 
light on this question, and to them we direct the read- 
er's attention. It was at one time supposed that Lord 
Chatham, like other men of genius, was of the tempera- . 
raent so often found united to that great but perilous 
gift ; that he was of a melancholic or hypochondriac 
Aabit, united with fits of low spirits, which made him 
shun society, or possessing his powers of application, or 
his fits of fancy irregulariy, so as not to have at all 
times the same faculty of exertion, or to exert his talents 
with the same felicity. Collins and Thompson are well 
known to have suffered under such inequalities. Mil- 
ton's immortal verse never flowed between the autum- 
nal and vernal equinox ; but, mute in winter, his song 
was awakened by the temperature that made the groves, 
too, vocal. 'But the letters now published, show clearly 
that a wandering and ill declared gout was the sole 
cause of Lord Chatham's long and distressing malady. 
It fell upon his nerves, and made him, though in perfect 
possession of his great faculties, unable to exert them with- 
out serious risk to his life. Even writing a common letter 
was too much for him ; and when he was compelled to 
jdo any, the least active business, he was overset for days. 
The accounts given by Lady Chatham from time to lime 
of his condition ai^e of this kind : To Lord Camden she 
writes, 28d January 1768, " The state of extreme weak- 
;ness and illness in which my lord finds himself, from the 

J^out not being fixed, obliges him to beg leave of your 
ordship to acknowledge by my hand, the honour of 
your much obliging letter." (Vol. iii. p. 317.) In a 
memoraBdum in his handwriting of a conversation held 
Oct. 9, 1768, with the Duke of Grafton, then first lord 
vof the treasury, Lord Chatham being really prime mi- 
nister, though only privy seal, we find her giving his 
grace this description of her husband's situatkui i **1 
must confess, from the length of my lord's iUness, and the 
manner in which the gout is dispersed upon his habit, 
-that I believe ^t tfieve is but amall prospect of his 
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Gfverbeihg able to enter much agajn into bunneto/' 
(Vol. iii. p. 337.) Durine the many monthsr that this 
dreadful malady continued, the ministry, whose whole 
reliiance was upon the power of his misbty name, were 
unceasing in their attempts to obtain the farther benefit 
of bis advice, or rather orders, and often were fain to 
entreat a token of countenance to increase their weight 
with the country. In general, indeed, almost always, 
they found him unable to hold the least communication 
with them. Sometimes, however, their difficulties 
pressed so sorely upon them, that they were obliged to 
become more urgent than usual ; and, independent of 
the consenting letters, which were, by the style all 
dainly from himself, though written in Lady Chatham's 
nand, the most decisive evidence of his faculties being 
entire, is afforded by his consenting to see the Duke of 
Grafton, witli whom he had more interviews -than one. 
It wilt be at once the most satisfactory contradiction to 
all the stories of his insanity — the most curious infor- 
mation which can be given upon the relation 1)etween 
the cabinet and its most powerful,, though inax^tive 
member — the most striking picture of the king's entire 
reUanee upon him — and the most remarka1)le illustration 
of the power still residing in his great name, if we 
transcribe one or two of the* letters that passed between 
the parties on one of these occasions. Let it be pre- 
mised that, at the time when all parties believed his 
authority to have such weight, and when all looked up 
to him for a sign intimating his pleasure, he had been 
for four months wholly incapable, not only of transact- 
ing any business, but even of seeing any colleague, or 
doing more in the way of correspondence than dictating 
a few notes to refuse all interviews. He continued for 
a year and a half longer in the same condition ; and< all 
the anxiety of the king and the cabinet, was to prevent 
the calamity of his resigning — that is of his name, the 
only part of him they possessed, being withdrawn from 
their government. 

On the 27th of May, 1767, the Duke of Grafton stSiibB, 
the ministerial majority to have been only 65 to es^ 
of the oppo»tAon the night before, and expresses himself 
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most ** anxious to have more conversation with lum." 
'* If/* (says he,) ** I could be allowed but a few mo- 
ments to wait on you, it would give me great relief; for 
the moment is too critical for your lordship's advice 
and direction not to be necessary. If, therefore, you 
allow me one quarter of an hour to intrude upon you, 
without prejudice to your health, it will greatly oblige 
me." . 

Lord Chatham's answer^ in. his wife's hand, is as fol- 
lows :-^ 

'^ Lord Chatham, still unable to write, begs leave to 
assure the Dukeof GTafton.of his best respqcts, and at the 
same time to lament that the continuation of his illness 
reduces him to the painful' necessity of most earnestly 
entreating V his grace to pardon him, if he be^ to be 
allowed to decline* the. honour of the visit theTOuke of 
Grafton has so kindly proposed Nothing can be so 
ffreat an affliction to him as to find himself quite unable 
lor a conversation, which. he>shoiild otherwise be proud 
and haj^y to embrace."- 

Disappointed in this application, the Duke then con- 
sulted the Lord President, Lord Camden,, Lord Chat- 
ham's confidential friend, and both severally laid before 
the king their opinion of the state of his government, 
and their inability to conduct it if deprived of all com- 
munication with the great man. Th& king, as the duke 
wrote to him, has unabated confidence in his own affairs, 
if he- can either have the " presence or the advice of 
Lord Chatham;" and both the duke and President 
having conferred together by the king's advice, the 
result is a communication to Lord Chatham that his 
counsel: alone can relieve them, but that << with bis com- 
mands," and in execution. of them, they will agree to go 
on. - Hem is his answer, also, in his wife's hand : — 

" Lord Chatham,, continuing under the same inability 
to which he was under the unhappy necessity of con- 
veying to the Duke of Grafton so lately, begs again his 
grace's indulgence for taking this method of repeating 
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the /is»me description of his healthy in^hich for the present 
renders business impossible for him. 

''He implores the Duke of Grafton to be persuaded 
that nothing less than impassibility prevents nim from 
seeing the Duke of Grafton, which he so ardently 
desires, and entering into die fullest conversation witli 
Us grace. At present, all he; is able to offer, in true 
zeal for his Majesty, is, that the Duke of Grafton and 
Lord President may not finally judge it necessary to 
leave the situations they ai«'in. The first moment 
health and strength enough' return, Lord Chatham will 
humbly request permismon to renew at his majesty'sfeet 
all the sentiments of dijty and most devoted attach* 
ment'* 

Upon tiiis the king comes down to the assistance of 
his aistracted ministry, and writes himself the following 
remarkable and characteristic letter to Liord Chat- 
ham: — 

** Lord Chatham, ' 

" No one has more cautiously avoided writing to 
you than myself, during, your late^'indisposition ; but the 
moment is so extremely critical, that I cannot possibly 

' delay it any longer. By the letter you received yester- 
day from the Duke of Grafton, you must perceive the 
anxiety he and the president at present labour under. 
The chancellor is very much in ahe rsame situation. 
This is equally owing to the majority in the House of 
Lords, amounting on the Friday. only to six and on the 
Tuesday to three, though I made two of my brothers 
vote on both those days; and.Uo the great coldness 
shown those three ministers byvLord Shblburne, whom 
they, as well as myself,vimagine to be rather a secret 
enemy; the avowed enmity, of Mn Townsfaend; and 
the resolution of lieutenant-generel Conway to retire, 
thowh without any view of ent^ing into faction. 

^ ; ** My firmness is not dismayed ny these un|rfeasatit 
appearances ; for, from the hour you entered into ofBce, 
I nave uniformly relied on your firmness to act in 
defiance to that hydra faction, which has never appeared - 

27* 
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bm prdseat state of health as yet continues to lay him 
unnder ; and once more most hnmbly to implore compa»- 
sion and pardon from his majesty, for the cruel ^tuation 
which still deprives him of the possibility of acti^ty, 
and of proving to his majesty the truth of an unfeigned 
zeal, in the present moment rendered useless/' 

His majesty then prescribes a physician for his 
afflicted minister ; and is respectfully and thankfully in- 
treated to leave him in Dr. Actdington's hands, who 
*' gives him the strongest assurances of recovering with 
proper time.'' The prediction is gradually but eomi* 
pletelv verified; and at lensth the patient's health is re- 
stored so as to suffer little more than ordinary gout> 
which ten years later, as is well known, brought his il- 
lustrious life to a close. 

It is manifest from all these documents that nothing 
c90uld be more false than the stories of the earl's insanity. 
Fir$t, When Ins colleagues wrote letters to him treating 
him^ as a perfectly sane person^it is clear that they had 
sufficient information, through the usual channels, of 
his situation. Secondly, The answers they received r^ 

fularfy, though Lady Chatham's hand, were manifestly 
ictated by himself. Thirdly ^ When he was at the ve^y 
worst, he wrote to the king in his own hand. And 
Lastly f At the same period of greatest exacerbation of 
his malady, he twice had interviews with his colleagues 
on state affairs. 

Here, for the present, .we dose these imperfect por- 
traitures^ To complete the- group which we have un- 
dertaken to represent to our^ countrymen in the present 
day, some striking figures remain to be added. Sir 
Robert Walpole and Mr. Polteney, Lord Bolingbroke 
and: Sir William Wyndham, in Lord Chatham's earliest 
years; Lord Camden, Lord^ Hardwicke, and Charles 
Townshend, towards the middle of his history : Dunningi 
and Lee, and some lesser men, towards its concluding 
scene, will furnish matter for much reflection as well as 
food^ for some curiosity before we finally quit this iMib^ 
ject% 

Before dismif^sring the subject, however, we fiinsd, be 
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permitted to add, that these chapters of commentary 
upon the political history of the country have been com- 
posed, not only without the least desire to serve the pur- 
poses of party, but rather with the intention, first, of 
showing how dangerous is the abuse of party principle ; 
and next and chiefly, of setting before the people the 
great duty of forming their own opinions, and before 
statesmen the paramount obligations under which they 
are laid, bv the position they volunteer to occupy : — ob- 
ligations that make it a great crime to neglect, for any 
selfish or any factious consideration, the duties they owe 
to the improvement of their fellow-citizens. We are 
well aware that they who attack party, or make a stand 
against its unthinking violence, expose themselves to the 
united assaults of all the factious of the daj^. But we 
are also convinced that, without at all undervaluing the 
important services which the principle of party associa- 
I tion is cajouKied to render. Its abuses are most carefully 

tp.be guard,Qd against; and of this we are quite certain, 
i t^at a better, service cannot be reqd^red to the pegpte, 

\ than to show them how they may most safely as well 

as most beqpfici^Uy avail themselves of the advice of 
great statesmen, na/nely, by looking to them apd.tfikiijg 
counsel with, them, but also by thinking and resolving; 
for themselves^ ^o as to prevent their councillors from 
becoming their, mMQrs, and administering the state afr 
f^irs not for the coqpjry's benefit but th§ir own,. 
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CQNGRES DE VERONE.* 

[From the Edinborgh Review.] 



The Hterary and political world had for some time 
been occupied with rumours of an extensive work by M. 
De Chateaubriand,, upon his own life and times, when 
these volumes were announced, having, a very limited 
subject; and we now find, from the statement in the 
preface, that they form no part of the memoirs. These, 
says our author, contain only what may be said dming 
his lifetime; the rest must be reserved till after his 
decease — or, to use his own words, " d la tombe le 
reste." He adds, that he now speaks of his political 
life, for the first and last time. We doubt this ; not that 
we at all disbelieve him, but that we suspect he will, 
like most authors, find reason to change his mind; 
especially when he sees ground for suspecting that, very 
possibly, the interest taken in him after his demise may 
be so much disunited, as to render the publication of a 
large work upon his personal history a speculation of 
doubtful prudence. 

M. Chateaubriand, however, must be allowed to hold 
a very considerable rank, both among the literary and 
the political men of his time. His eloquence is of a 
fervid and striking cast; often very successful; fre- 

* Congre$ de Ferane^ Guerre tTEspagne, Nogociatione, Colonies 
EepagmUee. Par M. De Ohateaabriand. 2 tomes, 8vo. Paris : 1838. 
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ouently inflated, indeed, and somewhat apt to become 
aull and whining ; but displaying much power over the 
language of his country, and showuig no little resources 
of fancy. As a politician, how widely soever we may 
differ with him, it js impossible to deny that he has been 
consistent and to all appearance honest. His last act 
confirms all former impressions upon this cardinal point ; 
for he, and a few others, unable conscientiously to 
approve of the revolution in 1880, yet unwilling to 
maintain a vexatious struggle against the new govern- 
ment, have quitted the scene of pubUc affairs, and, 
resigning aH objects of ambition, or «ven of parUamen- 
tary display, have buried themselves in the wade of a 
premature retirement. 

There has never been wanting, too, in this gentleman, 
the courage to avow his principles, how unpopular 
soever; and the present work affords a sufficiently 
remarkable instance of this disposition. Few parts of 
the policy pursued by the government of the restoration, 
have been more in conflict with the universal opinion of 
the public, both in France and in Europe generally, than 
the Spanish war of 1828; undertaken avowedly, to 
destroy the free constitution which the Spaniards had 
given themselves, and to replace Ferdinand upon an 
absolute throne. Among the people of every country, 
this crusade was regarded with abhorrence ; it was only 
among despotic princes and their ministers that it found 
defenders. The vile and hateful character of the Spa- 
niards had not been sufficiently unfolded to destroy the 
interest taken in their fortunes ; the blood-thirsty disposi- 
tion, the disgusting cruelties and treachery of vulgar 
tyrants, had not given a kind of comparative advantage 
to the more limited wickedness of individual despotism ; 
and even if these recent times have, since the period of 
the war against the Cortes, made men care little whether 
the Castihan soil is drenched in blood by one party or 
the other, the feeling is still very prevalent, that no 
foreiffn power has a right to interfere with the people, 
and dictate to them by force of arms what conduct they 
shall pursue in the administration of their own affairs. 
The approvers of the holy allies and their abomiiiable 
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war, still remain few in number; and ev&a, the party 
most willing to defend them in France, in England, and 
elsewhere, venture to say very little in favour of the 
doctrine of intervention. Ye1>it is as the champion of 
those combined despots, the advocate of their very worst 

Srinciples, the defender of their most odious acts, that 
f « Chateaubriand now stands forward. Nay, he avows 
himself the author of the Spanish war; and not merely 
as having drawn France into executing thcdecrees of 
the allies, but as having sanctioned those allies them- 
selves to undertake the crusade* He is more than their 
advocate; he does far more than defend them. He 
plants himself in their places — posting himself in the 
eyes of the world on the " bad eminence" of having 
been the author of the deed which all men condemn. 
" It was not they, but V he cries; and, white the policy 
of 1^23 is assailed on all hands with the shouts of exe- 
cration and the hiss of scorn, he steps forward and es- 
says to make his voice heard, while he cries, amidst the 
wild uproar, Adsum qui feci — mea^aiw omnis! 

This book is by no means void of interests it is 
really written with great cleverness, and although some- 
what affected, and very much filled with egotism, as • 
all such works must indeed be from their very nature, 
yet it is lively, and full of original pieces, in support of 
the author's statements respecting the important trans- 
actions in which be was engaged. Of the three parts 
into which it is divided — the Congress of Verona, the 
Spanish War and the Spanish Colonies — the first two 
are by far the most interesting ; and it is to the matters 
relating to them that we shall feel it necessary to direct 
the reader's attention. 

We must observe, however, in begiijning the notice 
of his book, that we do not think M. Chateaubriand 
has proved quite so irrefragably as he supposes the po- 
sition to which a great part of it is devoted; namely, 
that the holy allies were against the Spanish Invasion, and 
that he alone was its author. The phrases about peace 
which the allies so glibly used, both in their conferences 
and in their notes, and which cost them so very little, 
prove really nothing. As little is it decisive of the 
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question, that their celebrated three manifestoes to the 
Court of Madrid— intended, of course, for the Cortes — 
made no mention of war. They were all couched in 
language the most dictatorial and offensive; they all pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that their authors had a right 
to interfere with the Spanish people as to their choice 
of a constitution.; they were all in a tone the most me- 
nacing, and plainly indicated that the Spaniards must 
choose between their own independence and a quarrel 
with the allies. What signifies it to say that a bluster- 
ing fellow, when he puts on a threatening air, and rudely 
calls to account his peaceable neighbour, does not ac- 
tually promise him '< a bullet in his thorax," or brandish 
a cu4gel over his head ? All men know what he means, 
and all men well enough understood the holy gentlemen 
of Verona. Their exploits at Laybach the year before, 
followed by immediate operations in Italy for the sup- 
pression of a representative government, left no room 
to doubt their meaning at Verona ; but it is extremely 

Erobable that the unusual odium which those exploits 
ad engendered made them more cautious of speech, 
and not impossible that they might also wish France 
now to act as if of her own accord. At all events, 
M. Chateaubriand cannot tell what past between the 
Nesselrodes, the Ancillons, and the Metternichs, in their 
conferences with the other French envoys. The words 
of M. Villele, then prime minister, in the chamber of 
deputies, are much discussed by our author, who de- 
nies that General Foy and M. Royer Collard put the 
right construction upon them* " We have only the al- 
ternative of either combating against the Spanish revo- 
lution in the Pyrenees, or defending it upon our own 
" northern frontier." M. Chateaubriand relies mainly 
on the pronoun " /a." Quoi de plus evident, de plus 
clairement, de mieux exprim^? Remarquez bien ce 
pronom la, dans la lecon du General Foy ; il se rapporte 
au mot revolution, non au mot guerre" ?which, in truth, 
would be nonsense,) "non au mot Europef^ (which 
would be ridiculous ; " c'est la revolution Espagaole qui 
nous aura boulevers^s, et que nous serons appell^s, d de- 
fendre sur le Rhin," &c. Was there ever such trifling ? 
VOL, 1^28 
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Buty alflOy was there ever any self-refutation more com- 
plete ? For it is not revolution^ but Spanish revolution 
that they were to defend ; and yet our author can grave- 
ly maintain, that by defending on the Rhine the Spanish 
revolution, his colleague and chief meant not the insur- 
rection of Madrid aiui the government of the Cortes, 
but the revolution in France, which the contagiouslin- 
fluence of Spanii^h principles might possibly have brought 
about In short, he makes /a, because it refers to a 
Spanish revolution then actually bom, nay, half-a-year 
old and more, to typify a French revolution not even in 
embryo, but which that Spani^ one might beget when 
it came to maturity, if not strangled in the cradle ! We 
venture to say that the pronoun /a, or any other, never 
before had so heavy a task imposed upon it as to bear 
all this meaning. The Interpretation of Lord Burleigh's 
nod in the " Critic" is a joke to this. ** What ! does it 
really mean all this ?" — -^ O yes ! and a good deal more." 
— ** Dear me ! I never should have guessed it !" 

We must fairly confess that the merit of this book, to 
^ our taste, consists, much less in the serious discussions 
than in the anecdotes told in an agreeable and lively 
manner, which it contains. The interview which he 
had with that fallen woman, who had once the honour 
to share Napoleon's bed, is thus described : — 

" Nous refusimes d'abord une invitation de I'archi- 
duchesse de Parme; elle insista, et nous y allSmes. 
. Nous la trouv&mes fort gaie : I'univers s'^tant charg6 de 
se souvenir de Napoleon, elle n'avait plus la peine d'y 
songer. Nous lui dimes que nous avions rencontre ses 
soldats a Plaisance, et qu'elle en avait autrefois d'avan- 
ti^ ; elle r^pondit : '* Je ne songe plus i cela." Elle 
prohon^a quekiues mots lagers, et comme en passant, 
sur le roi de Rome : elle 6tait grosse. Sa cour avait 
un certain air delabr^^ et vieilu, except^ M. Nieperg, 
homme de bon ton. U n'y avait la de singulier que 
nous dinant aupr^s de Marie-Louise, et les bracelets 
faits de la pierre du sarcophage de Juliette, que portait 
la veuve de NapoKon. 

^ En traversant le Po, it Plaisrace, une seide barque 
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nouvellement peinte, portant une espice de pavilion im- 
perial, frappa nos regards ; deux ou trois dragons, en 
veste et en bonnet de pc^ice, faisaient boire leurs che*- 
vaux; nous entrions dans les ^tats de Marie-Louise: 
c'est tout ce qui restait de la puissance de Phomme qui 
fendit les rochers du Simplon, planta ses^ drapeaux sur 
les capitales de I'Europe, r^leva I'ltalie prostern^ depuis 
tant de sidcles. Bouleversez done le monde, occupez 
de votre nom les quatre parties de la terre, sortez des 
mers de I'Europe, elancez-vous jusqu'au ciel, at alles 
tomber pour mourir ^ I'extr^mit^ des flots de I'Atlan^ 
tique: vous n'aurez pas ferm^ les yeux, qu'un voyageur 
passera le P6 et verra ce que nous avons vu." 

Unworthy creature I and as foolish as base ! Whilst 
ber illustrious husband was pining under a treatm^it 
more impolitic even than it was cruel, and more sense- 
less still than it was impolitic, she never heaved sl^A 
for his fate, nor cast an eye of affection towards & 
rock to which flinty-hearted men* had chained Mni. 
While the other tneinbers of his familvr on whom it was 
so much less incumbent^^and some of whom in the ea)- 
price of unlimited power, he had used moderately yrell, 
wearied gods and men with their instances to be allowed 
the sad privilege of sharing his sufferings, she on whom 
his eye had never beamed but in love and' courtesy — 
she, wrapped up in the stupid indulgences of Germanic 
etiquette, but not satiated with these, must give her per- 
son up to the first Austria soldier that approached ner, 
and by whom, according to the above passage, she was 
occupied in the disgusting office of breeding half-bro- 
thers to the son of Napoleon. For that son, it seems, 
by this same passage, she retained as much afiection as 
for his great father — showing herself to be as unnatural 

• Oc; yx^ vot nBvnKtf vrt x,^QU JVoc 'OSue-aws, 

Horn, Od, A. 

This is not our citation; it is the admirable one of Lord Holland, 
whose noble conduct and that of his family towards the illustrious ex- 
Ue, worthy of his name is above all praise. 
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a parent as she is a grovelling and degenerate consort. 
The reader will be pleased to observe mat this revolting 
picture of legitimacy comes not from our hand. It is 
drawn by the powerful and loyal pencil of the Austrian 
Emperor's friend and correspondent — the chivalrous, 
the romantic champion of the old dynasties of Europe — 
who has sacrificed himself for the Duchess of Bern's 
house, and has prostrated himself before that of the 
other woman, whose name shall not soil our page ex- 
cept in M. Chateaubriand's periods. 

There is a passage, however, respecting the Austrian 
policy towards the illustrious sufferers in the Milanese, 
which should redeem our author from the censures 
drawn down upon him from the liberal party, by his 
devotion, often quite blind and' unreflecting, to legitimacy. 
Speaking of Prince Metternich, whose general charac- 
ter be extols in terms as laudatory as those used by 
Mrs. Trollope herself,* though his conduct in particular 
instances is not mucb to his mind, he remarks, " L'Au- 
triche-s'applaudit trop de ses success centre les Revolu- 
tionnai]?es de I'ltalie ; sa peur lui faisant voir des con- 
«pirateurs la oii il n^y avoitque le movement progress if 

* A projifiB of the mention of thia clever lady, we may thoug^h hardly 
worth whi^ give our readers one proof of the aathority, due to the 
statements contained in her lately poblished work, entitled »* Vienna 
and the Austrians." ** When speaking," she tells us, ** of our appa- 
rent geographical aoqnainUnce with their country, one gentleman 
showed us i|, number of the Edinburgh Review — I forget the precise 
date, but it was, I tliink, about five yjeare ago — in which Prague was 
spoken of as the capital of Hungary. The . hivue bad caused conside- 
rable amusement at the time, which was* not lessened, as he told us, 
by the sqquel. An Austrian (well known, by the way, in England) 
wrote to the editor of the Review as soon as this remarkable state- 
ment met his eye, requesting him ve'ry civilly to restore to Bohemia 
her mueh-loved capital. The editor politely answered the letter, ac- 
knowledging, as my informant said, that after due inquiry made, it 
had been satisfactorily ascertained that Prague was in truth the capi- 
tal of Bohemia, and not of Hungary but that it was their 

principle never to contradict themselves, and therefore that they must 
beg to decline doing so on the present occasion. This letter is said 
to be very carefully pregerved as a literary curiosity." — If truth, be 
at all necessary to the value of this ** literary curiosity," we fear 
we shall deprive it of that recommendation; for we must inform Mrs. 
Trollope, and her learned friend that the above statement is wholly 
destitute of foundation. So much for this pleasant hewoe. 
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deft id^ d'tBie nation impatiento' gu joug etra nger^ eft 
privte de sa nationality par la conquete. On ne pouv<»t 

r»nser comme M. de Mettemicb, quand on voyoit passer 
Verone des Cagesde fcrdre et du bonkeuTj qui empa- 
teraient a Spillberg Silvio Pellico, avec ce que PItalie 
renfermait ae plus eclaire et de plus distingu^ dans son 
eein." (L W.) We are persuaded that if such men as 
our author, and his diplomatic coadjutors at Verona, had 
strongly, and plainly, and earnestly represented to Prince 
Mettemich and his master, how entirely they disap- 
proved of those most cruel and most tyrannical proceed- 
ings, which it thus appears that they witnessed with 
their own eyes-— and had shown them, as they very 
easily might, the infinite mischiefs resulting from thence 
to their own character in Europe^ and to the securitv 
of their own power in Austria as well as in Italy — much 
more would nave been effected for the cause of legiti- 
macy, and far more effectual resistance exposed to the 
progress of revolutionary principles, than by all the con- 
ferences of which Verona and Laybach were the seats, 
and alt the threats of vengeance which were ever re- 
corded in Grermanic protocols, or executed beyond the 
Pyrenees. 

A very interesting note appended to the second vo- 
lume shows, that our author's prejudices are not so 
strong as to alienate him from real merit, or make him 
distrust integrity in political adversaries. He appears 
to have been the friend of M. Carrel, whose sterling 
honesty was only exceeded by his brilliant talents, and 
whose untimely loss every friend of freedom has de- 
plored. An admirable letter of his is given, showing 
the footing on which these eminent menwera We 
extract the concluding portion of it, after remarking 
how natural it is, and how pleasing also, that persons, 
however widely opposed in opinions, yet sincerely hold- 
ing them, ai»i guiding their conduct b}'^ their prin- 
ciples, should respect one another, and be found to live 
on more friendly terms together tiian they can bear to 
do with the seinsh beings who band themselves in par- 
ties for their own gain at the expense of the eemmunity, 

28* 
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assume theoutward appearance of opinions which they 
are entirely indifferent alx>ut9 and, naving worn as a 
mask, soon lay aside, and act the part of defending some 
great and sacred cause only that they may betray it for 
their own behoof,, 

"Ce que vous. avez voulu depuietrenteans, Monsieur, 
ce que je voudrais, s'il.m'est permis dc: me nommer 
apres vous c'est d'assurer aux int^rSts qui se partagent 
notre belle France>une loi de combat plus Jiqmaine, plus 
civilisee, plus iratemelle, plus concluante que la guerre 
civile, et il n'y a que la discussion qui puisse detroner 
la guerre civile. Quand done r^ussirons-nous k mettre 
en presence les id6es ^ la placodes partis,, et les inte- 
rets legitimes et avouables .a la place des d^guisc^ents 
de Pegoisme et de la cupiditfe i Quand verrons-jious 
s'op^rer par la persuasion et par la parole ces inevi- 
tables transactions que le duel des partis et I'effusion du 
sang am^nent^aussi par ^pqisement, mais trop tard pour 
les morts des deux^camps, .et trop souvent pour les b]ess6s 
et les sjirviyantsst Comme vour le dites douloureusi- 
ment, Monsieur, il semble que bien des enseignements 
aient 6iJk perdus, et qu'oh ne sache plus en France ce 
qu'il en coute de se refugier sous un despotisme qui 
promet silence: et repos., II n'en faut pas- moins conti- 
nuer de parler, d'ecrire,.d'imprimer ; il sort quelquefois 
des ressources bien impr^vues.de. la Constance., Aussi 
de tant de beaux exemples que vous avez donneZi^ Mon- 
sieur, celui que j'ai le plus congtamment sous les yeux 
est compris dans un mot : Persev^rer. 

" Agr6ez, Monsieur, les sentiments d'inalt^raUe affec- 
tion avec le^quels je suis heureux de me. dire votre plus 
devout seryiteur, . 

"ACareel." 

The-following singular passage is in M« Chateaubri- 
and's best style, and, with all its faults, is certainly very 
striking: — 

<< Nous etions pendant les cent jours avec le roi: le 
18 Juin 1815, vers midi, nous sortimes de Gaiul par la 
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porte de Bruxelles ; nous aMmes seul nous promener 
sur le grand cfaemin : nous avions emporte les Comment 
taires de Cisar^ et nous cheminions lentement, plough 
dans la lecture^ Nous>6tions dej^ k plus d'une lieue de 
la villoy. lorsque nous crumes ou'ir un roulement sourd. 
Nous nous arrfttames, nous regarddmes le ciel assez 
charge de nuees, deliberant en nous-meme si nous con- 
tinuriops d'aller en avant, ou si nous nous rapproche- 
rions de Gand, dans la crainte d'un orage^ Nous prfttames 
I'oreille-; nous n'entendimes plus que lecri d'une poule 
d'eau dans les joncs et le son d'une horlbge de village: 
nous poursuiirimes notre route. Nous n?avions pas fait 
trente pas que le roulement recommenga, tantot bre^ 
tantdt long etd intervalles in^gaux : quelquefois il n'6tait 
sensible que par une trepidation de I'aip laquelle se com- 
muniquait i la terre sur ces plaines immenses, tant il 
etait §loigne. Ces detonations,, moins vastes, moins on- 
duleuses, moins lis6es ensemble que celles de la foudre, 
iirent naitre dans notre esprit I'icfee d'un combat Nous 
nous trouvions devant ua peuplier plants d I'angle d'un 
champ de boublon ; nous traversames le chemin, et nous 
nous appuyfitmes debout centre le tronc de I'arbre ; le 
visage toume^u cot§ de* Bruxelles. Un vent du sud 
s'§tant lev§; nous apporta plus distinctement le bruit de 
Tartillerie. Cette grande bataille encore sans, nom, dont 
nous 6coutions les 6chos au pied d'un peuplier, etdont^ 
une horloge'd& village venait de sonner les funerailles 
incoraiues, #tait la bataille de Waterloo !" 

It is painfuPto dispel a pleasing illusion ; but this pas* 
sage must be referred to: the class of poetical,* and not 
historical compositions. The wind, which had blown 
on the 16th June so that the firing at the. battle of Quat- 
rebras was heard at Brussels, had changed before the 
great fight of the 18th, and even at Brussels the can- 
nonade of Waterloo could not be heard; much less 
could it have reached Ghent, and interrupted our author 
in his study (a somewhat fruitless one it should seem) 
of that very simple and accurate chronicler of events, 
Julius Gtesar. This is very far from being the only in- 
stance which these volumes afford of the lively fancy 
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which predomkiates in their poetical audior. He sets 
down the appointment of Fouch^ by the restored go- 
vernment to the Doke of Wellington's acconnt, stating 
the nomination as his, and his only. It is well known 
to have been the work of the Count d' Artois, afterwards 
Qiarics X., and the god of tlie Chateaabriand party's 
idolatry. 

We hardly think that Mr. Canning is fairly treated 
in this publication. Indeed^ we do not at all agree with 
M. Chateaubriand as to the line which separates letters 
fit to be published, from such as are confidential, and 
to be kept secret A perscm's decease gives no right of 
proclaiming to the world all that he may have commn« 
nicated confidentially to his private friend. But, at any 
rate, the whole correspondence or none of it should be 
given. Now, it is pretty evident from the letters here 
printed, that many more of both parties are kept back ; 
and the inference drawn from the internal evidence of 
the book itself, is confirmed by the information which we 
happened to possess upon this subject However, it 
must be admitted, that upon the whole, the sincerity^ as 
well as the sound judgment of our distinguished comi-^ 
tryn^an are abundantly proved by what be writes to the 
Frcaich minister upon his favourite scheme, the Spanish 
war* Mr. Canninff's letter of February 7, 1823, plairiy 
shows how earnestly be depricated that measure of in- 
justice and folly ; the immediate success of which has 
not proved any extenuation of its demerits in the eyes 
of every honest and right-thinking person ; and the re- 
mote efiects of which may easily be traced in the revo- 
lution which Mr. Canning did not live to see. 

, . K. CANNING ▲ M. DE CHATEAUBaiAND. 

*' London, February 7, 1823. 

<* I scarcely know how to write to you to-day, my dear 
M. de Chateaubriand. I hesitate between the duty of mn- 
cerity, and the fear of offence ; till I have ahnost a mind 
not to write atalk But there is no end pf such difiieulties; 
or rather if such diffie^ldes are suffered to prevail^ there 
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is an end of our correspondence. And ihatf I may say 
without flattery to you, or vanity on my own part, would, 
in the present crisis of affairs, be a national, if not an 
European misfortune. I write, therefore, and will write 
the truth ; subject, I am afraid to' some possible mis- 
construction, and to the risk of what may be distasteful, 
but with no other intention {ita me Dens adjuvet) than 
that of consulting your ease and honour as well as of my 
own, and the interests of both our governments ; and 
in the confidence that even, if you distrust my judgment, 
you cannot doubt my friendship. 

''Well, then, to begin at once with what is most 
unpleasant to utter, you have united the opinions of this 
whole nation, as those of one many against France. 
You have excited against the present sovereign^of that 
kingdom, the feelings which were directed against the 
usurper of France and Spain,, in- 1808; nay, the con- 
sent, I am grieved to sav, is mwe perfect now than on 
that occasion ; for then the Jacobins were loath taincul- 
pate their idol ; now, they, and the whigs and' lories, 
from one end' of the country to the other, are all one 
way. Surely such a spontaneous and universal burst of 
national sentiment must lead any man, or any set of 
men, who are aoting in opposition^ to it, to dofubt whe- 
ther they are» acting quite right. The government has 
not on this occasion led the public ; quite otherwise. 
The language of the government, has been peculiarly 
measured and temperate ; and its discretion far more 
guarded than. usual; so much so, that the mass of the 
nation were in. suspense as to the opinions of the go- 
vernment; and that portion of the daily press usually 
devoted to them, was (for some reasons better known, 
perhaps, on your side of the water than on ours) turned 
in a directly opposite course. I was not without expec- 
tation of such an ebullition. M; de Mareellus will pro- 
bably have told you that I did express such an expec- 
tation to him; and that I assured him of my perfect 
conviction that if the word " neutrality " had found its 
way into the speech, we should have had to combat the 
combined efforts of all parties in the House of Commons, 
to get rid of it. Even if you distrust us, what hinders 
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your oecotiatiBg for yourselves! Qoly negotiate^ iai 
least> before you inyade. 

*'£Yer, my dear M. de Chateaubriand, with the siiir 
cerest regard and admiration, yours, 

«G. Cankiko." 

The following anecdote is a somewhat laughable 
misapprehension of our author : — 

^ Un mot ^happ^a M. Canning, lorsqu'a propos d'un 
discours de M. Brougham et lorsq'il nous crut fourvoye 
dans I'afTaire de la Peninsule, montre les sentiments que 
nous portaient nos rivaux ; il s'(^cria dans sa joie — ** Tu 
Pas Youkr, Georges DandinI tu Pas voulu, mon ami!" 
Et pourtant il ne nous croyait pas assez stupide pour 
n'avfHT rien compris aux notes du Due de Wellington, , 
puisqu'aprds avoir re^u un lettre de felicitations que 
nous lui 6crivimes sur sa nomination de Ministre des 
Affailts Etrang^res, il nous adressa a Y^rone la rfeponse 
suivante." 

The- letter which, follows is one of very polite, and, 
perhaps, hearty congratulation to M. Chateaubriand, 
upon his elevation to the- ministry in October, 1822, 
which there is no oecasion to extract, as it contains no* 
thing at all remarkable; But the total misapprehenaon 
of the anecdote, by either his author or himself, is in- 
conceivable. The fact was this, and every one in the 
political world at the time knew it well : — M. Marcellus, 
the French Charge d' AflFairs, was sitting under the gal- 
lery when Mr, Brougham made his attack upon the 
holy alliance and the Spanish war. Mr. Canning, who 
had warned the French ministry repeatedly against the 
infatuation of the conduct then pursued, and who had, 
moreover, given the charge d^afiairs a special warning 
not to be present when the attack was expected to he 
made, spoke to him, as he passed, the words from Mo* 
liere, which M. Chateaubriand has quoted as correctly, 
as he has completely misapprehended their application. 

Our author has, in one mast important part of his 
work, the observations i5)on the Congress of Vienna 
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(beginaing with the words, *' La demagogie etoufl^/^ 
Vol. i. p. 370,) committed some important mistakes ; — 
mistakes, indeed, so gross, that it requires the utmost 
charity to believe them, wholly unconnected with his 
party prejudices. In the first place, he attributes to 
that coi^ess, resolutions taken and carried into effect 
by the treaty of November 20, 1815, signed at Paris, 
and not at Vienna. So great an error is quite unac- 
countable in M. Chateaut)riand, or any man who had 
filled the station of minister for foreign affairs* Can it 
be necessary to remind such a person, that nothing 
whatever relating to the territorial arrangements of 
France, was discussed or determined at Vienna? By 
the treaty of May 30, 1814, concluded at a moment 
when Paris and three-fourths of all France were occu- 
pied by the allied armies, France was not only suffered 
to retain her boundaries of 1792, but even to gain, partly 
by rectification of frontiers, partly by actual cession (as 
of the department of Montblanc and the county of 
Venaissin,) an augmentation of territory to the extent 
of 150 square miles, and having a population of 450,000 
souls. She also was allowed to keep possession of 
those precious objects of art, and remains of antiquity, 
which were the spoils of all the wars both of the em- 
pire and the republic ; and, moreover, the invading 
armies had evacuated her territories within six weeks 
from the conclusion of the peace. We may fairly ask 
M. Chateaubriand, if his diplomatic skill in the service 
of the legitimate Bourbons would ever have succeeded 
in obtaining more favourable terms for his country, at 
a time when she was exhausted by the unparalleled ef- 
forts of a twenty years' war, and invaded at almost all 
points of her surface ? It was no doubt after, and in 
consequence of the treaty of May 1814, that the con- 
gress of Vienna was holden ; but it is not the less cer- 
tain, that the affairs of France, properly so called, 
never formed any part of its object or of its delibera* 
tions. 

France was represented at Vienna by the statennan 
who had obtained the terms of the treaty of Paris — 
terms which were certainly the most advantageous that 
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could be got for her, and far better than could have 
been expected, in the unfortunate position in which the 
policy of Napoleon and the chance of war had left her* 
It was by tne talents, and by the ascendency of the 
great statesman alluded to (M. Talleyrand,) that France 
regained and kept, from the very opening of the.Yienna 
negotiations, her former weight and iiSuence in Eu- 
ropean afiairs, which Napoleon and the war had seemed 
to shjike to its very foundations. Now all these facts 
were so notorious to the whole world, that we may fairly 
wonder^ if M. Chateaubriand, the poet, felt himself justified 
in perverting or discolouring them while composing the 
Epic of his own glory, how M. Chateaubriand, the head 
of the foreign department, could ever have forgotten 
matters so remarkable, which he must at one time have 
so well known. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of what> however 
gross, may yet be termed an innocent error in point of 
fact We must now make mention of a more serious 
fault, because the mis-statement, quite as gross, wears 
also the aspect of cakimny, atid of a calumny most 

i^rave and odious in its import, though launched with a 
evity and indifference wholly unjustifiable. In the fol- 
lowing passage, the French negotiator is directly ac- 
cused of the most foul corruption, with as much care- 
lessness as if the question had been of making a com- 
mon blunder in politics, or a slip in a speech: — ^**Une 
fois redevenus puissants au moyen de nos succ^s dans 
la Peninsule, il eut 6ie ais6 de ramener le Czar a ses 
anciennes notions d'equit§, on pouvait entrainer la 
Prusse en reprenant I'arrangement de la Saxe, aban- 
donnee au Congr^s de Yienne, pour un pot ^e vin de 
quatre mUHons." — (Vol. I., p. 373.) To such of our 
readers as are isnorant of the French phrase, we may 
mention that Pot-de-vin is the court expression for 
bribe ; and, that this passage directly charges those who 
represented France at Vienna, with having taken a 
bribe of foi;ir millions of francs, or £160,000 sterling, 
for abandoning the former arrangement of Saxony. 

To rebut triumphantly this foul accusation, it is only 
necessary to make the reader consult the abridged His- 
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tory of Treaties erf* Peace, complied by Messrs, Koch 
and Frederick Schoell. He will there find (Vol. xi., 
pp. 42 and 74,) the whole transactions relating to Sax^* 
ODv; and he will at once be enabled to judge of M. 
Chateaubriand^s fidelity as an historian^ and his justice 
as a commentator. We have preferred this work for 
reference, because it is composed with the most anti* 
GaUican opinions and feelings; because the authors 
show themselves throughout hostile to M^ Talleyrand ; 
and because, notwithstanding these pr^'udices, personal 
as well as national, the book has been received as an 
authority by the diplomatists of Europe in general; but 
is especially a favourite with the adversaries of M; Tal* 
leyrand and of bis country. 

It will be seen in the passages referred to> that the 
treaty of January 6, 1815, between Prance, Austria, 
England, the Netherlands and Bavaria, alone prevented 
Saxony from having been effaced from the map of 
Europe; and who is there, unless it be M% Chateau- 
briand, so ignorant> or so forgetful, as not to be aware 
that this treaty was the work of the French ambassa- 
d9r's skill in negotiation> and the fruit of his great au- 
thority with all the powers at the Congress ? He who 
obtained and signed that treaty, was no doubt the same 
person who had obtained and signed the treaty of May> 
1814 ; but he is also the same statesman who afterwards 
refused to retain oflice and emolument^ and power, 
rather than set his hand to the treaty of November, 
1815, by which France was dismembered, and given 
over to the occupation of foreign armies for five years. 
In reminding the reader of these things, no slight is 
intended upon the Due de Richelieu's memory, who 
consented to sign the treaty of Novemben The devo- 
tion of that minister to his Master's service received the 
reward, some time after, of seeing the period of five 
years reduced to three. But, at any rate^ it is nothing 
more than justice to give each person engaged in those 
great afiairs his due measure of commendation ; nor 
is it less than the most gross injustice to condemn M. 
Talleyrand for things which he not only never did, but 
never could have done; nay, for things which, notoriously 
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to all maDkind, he sacrificed office rather than do; and 
of which he did the very reverse. 

The calumny which we haye been exposing brines 
ns naturally to the contemplation of that remarkable 
person who is the object of its attack ; and among the 
many that have figured in modem times, we shall in 
vain look for any one who presents a more interesting 
subject of study. His whole history was marked with 
strange peculiarities, from the period of infancy to the 
latest scenes of a life protracted to extreme, but vigor* 
otts and undecayed old age. Born to represent one of 
the most noble families in France, an accident struck 
him with incurable lameness ; and the cruel habits of 
their pampered caste made his family add to this 
infliction the deprivation of his rank as eldest son. 
He was thus set aside for a brother whose faculties 
were far more crippled by nature than bis own bodily 
frame had been by mischance ; and was condemned to 
the ecclesiastical state, by way of at once providing for 
him, and gettir^g rid of him. A powerful house, how* 
ever, could not find in Old France much difficulty in 
securing promotion for one of its members in the church ; 
be his cusposition towards its duties ever so reluctant, or 
bis capacity for performing them ever so slender. The 
young Perigord was soon raised over the heads of num- 
berless pious men and profound theologians, and became 
Bishop of Autun, at an age when he had probably had 
little time for reflection upon his clerical functions, 
amidst the dissipations of the French capital ; into which 
neither his' personal misfortune, nor the domestic depo» 
sition occasioned by it, had prevented him from plunging 
with all the zeal of his strenuous and indomitable nature. 
His abilities were of the highest order ; and the bril- 
liancy with which they soon shone out, was well cal- 
culated to secure his signal success in Parisian society, 
where his rank would alone have gained him a high 
place ; but where talents also, even in the humblest sta- 
tion, never failed to rise in the face of the aristocratic 
«< genius of the place,'' and the habits of a natiop of 
courtiers. 
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The great event of modern times now converted all 
Frenchmen into politicians — gave to state affairs the 
undisturbed monopoly of interest which the pleasures of 
society had before enjoyed — and armed political talents 
with the influence which the higher accomplishments of 
refined taste and elegant manners had hitherto pos* 
sessed undivided and almost uncontrolled. M. Talley- 
rand did not long hesitate in choosing his part. He 
sided with the revolution party, a'hd continued to act 
with them ; joining those patriotic members of th6 cleri- 
cal body who gave up their revenues to the demands of 
the country, and sacrificed their exclusive privileges to 
the rights of the community. But when the violence of 
the republican leaders, disdaining all bounds of prudence, 
or of justice, or of humanity, threatened to involve the 
whole country in anarchy and blood, he quitted the 
scene ; and retired first to this country, where he passed 
a year or two, and then to America, where he remained- 
until the more regular government of the executive 
directory tempered the violence of the revolution, and 
restored order to the state. Since that period he always 
filled the highest stations either at home or in the diplo- 
matic service, except during a part of the restoration 
government, when the incurable folly of those princes 
who, as he said hiniself, had come back from their long 
exile without having either learnt or forgotten any thing, 
deemed it prudent to lay upon the shelf the ablest and 
most experienced man in the country,, that their coun- 
cils might have the benefit of being swayed by the po- 
lignacs and other imbecile creature^s of their legitimate 
court.* 

But it is from this constant emptoytnent of M. Tal- 
lejrrand that the principal charge against the integrity 
of his political character has ^en drawn. The chief 
minister and councillor of the directory, he became 
suddenly the chief adviser of the consular government. 
When Napoleon took the whole pow^r to himself he 



* His resignatioiii in 1815-lfi wa^ owing to tho praiseworthy cause 
already stated ; but the Bourbons never sought to draw him afterwards 
from his retirement. 
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continued his minister. When the indei>endence of 
Switzerland was rudely invaded, he still presided aver 
the department of foreign affairs. When the child and 
champion of Jacobinism bad laid his parent prostrate in 
the du8t« clothed himself with the imperial purple, mal* 
treated the pope, and planted the iron crown of Italy 
on his brow, the republican ex-bishop remained in his 
service. When he who afterwards so eloquently avowed, 
that "general, consul, emperor, he owed all to the peo- 
ple, studied to discharge that debt by trampling on every 
popular right, the advocate of freedom was still to be 
seen by his side, and holding the pen through which all 
the rescripts of despotic power flowed. When the 
adopted Frenchman, who, with the dying accents of the 
same powerful and racy eloquence, desired that "his 
ashes might repose near the stream of the Seine, among 
the people whom he had so much loved," was testify- 
ing the warmth of his aflection by such tokens as the 
merciless conscription, and breathing out his tenderness 
in proclamations of war that wrapp^ all France and 
all Europe in flame — the philosophic statesman, the 
friend of human improvement, the philanthropist who 
had speculated upon the nature of man, and the struc- 
ture of government in both worlds, and had quitted hi9 
original profession because its claims were inimical to 
the progress of society — continued inseparably attached 
to the person of the military ruler, the warrior tyrant; 
and although he constantly tendered sounder advice 
than ever was followed, never scrupled to be the exe- 
cutor of ordinances which he then most disapproved. 

The term of boundless, unreflecting and miscalcu- 
lating ambition was hastened by its excesses ; Napoleon 
was defeated; foreign powers occupied France; and 
the emperor's minister joined them to restore the Bour- 
bons. With them he acted for some time, nor quitted 
them until they disclosed the self-destructive bent of 
their feeble and unprincipled mindi^ — to rule by tools 
incapable of any acts but those of sycophancy and pros- 
tration, and animated by no spirit but that of blind and 
furious bigotry. The overthrow of the dynasty once 
more brought M. Talleyrand upon the scene ; and be 
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has ever since been the most trusted, as the most valu- 
able and skilful of all the new government's advisers ; 
nor have the wisdom and the firmness of any counsels, 
except indeed those of the monarch himself, contributed 
so signally to the successful administration of that great 
prince,, ki the unparalleled difficulties of histruly arduous 
position. 

That these well-known passages in M. Talleyrand's 
fife indicate a disposition to be on the successful side, 
without any very nice regard to it» real merits, can 
hardly be denied ; and when facts,, so pr^nant with evi- 
deoce, are before the reader, he has not merely materials 
for judging of the character to which they relate, but 
may almost be said to have bad its lineaments presented 
to his view, without the aid of the historian's pencil to 
portray them. But the just discrimination of the his- 
torian is still wanting to complete the picture; both by 
filling up the outline, and by correcting it when hastily 
drawn nrom imperfect materials.— Other passages of 
the life may be brought forward ; explanations may be 
given of doubtful actions ; apparent inconsistencies may 
be reconciled : and charges which at first sight seemed 
correctly gathered from the facts, may be aggravated, 
extenuated, or repelled, by a more enlarged and a more 
judicial view of the whole subject. That the references 
fairly deduced from Mv Talleyrand's public life can be 
wholly countervailed by any minuteness of examination, 
or explained away by any ingenuity of comment, it 
would be absurd to assert ; yet it is only doing justice* 
to comprise in our estimate of his merits, some things 
not usually taken into the: account by those-who ensure 
his conduct, and who. pronounce tumi— upon the view of 
his bearing part in such opposite systems of policy,^and 
acting with such various > combinations of party — ^to 
have been a person singular^ void of public principte^ 
and whose individual interest was always his god:. 

His conduct towards the order he belonged to has 
been remarked upon with severity. But to that order 
he owed only cruel and heartless oppression, and all for 
an accident that befell him in the cradle. He was not 
cmly disinherited, but he literally never was allowed 

29* 
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to sleep under his father's roof. — His demeanour in 
respect to sacred matters, unbecoming his profession as 
a priest^ has called down censures of a far graver 
description. But he was made by force to enter a pro- 
fession which he abhorred ; and upon those who forced 
faim, not upon himself, falls the blame of his conduct 
having been unsuited to the cloth which they compelled 
him to wear; It, moreover, is true, but it has been 
always forgotten in the attacks upon his ecclesiastical 
character, that he gallantly undertook the defence of 
his sacred order, at a timet when such devotion to a 
most unpopular body exposed him to destruction ; and 
that he went into exile, leaving his fortune behind ; and 
subsisting^ when abroad, upon the sale of his books, 
rather than be contaminated by any share whatever in 
the enormities of the first revolution, is a circumstance 
equally true and equally kept in the shade by his 
traducers. When^^ the dissipations of his earlier years 
are chronicled, no allusion is ever made to the severity 
of his studies at the Sorbonne, where he was only 
t^nown as a young man of haughty demeanour and 
silent habits, who lived buried among his books. 

Unable t9 deny his wit,, and overcome by the charms 
of his conversation, envious men have refused him even 
solid capacity, and more important services to society; 
but they have only been able to make this denial by 
forgetting the profound discourse upon lotteries which 
kid the foundation of his fame ; and the works on public 
education, upon weights and measures, and upon colo- 
nial policy, which raised the superstructure. — No miti- 
gation of the judgment pronounced upon his accomo- 
dating, or what has perhaps justly been called his 
time-serving, propensities, has ever been effected by 
viewing the courage which he showed in opposing 
Napoleon's Spanish war; the still more dangerous 
energy with which he defended the clerical body in his 
diocese at a time full of every kind of peril to political 
integrity; and his exclusion from power by the restored 
dynasty, whose return to the French throne was mamly 
the work of his hands, but whose service he quitted, 
rather than concur in a policy humilialiDg to his 
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country. Nor has any account been taken of the diffi- 
cult state of affairs, and the imminent risk of hopeless 
anarchy on the one hand, or complete conquest on. the 
other, to which France was exposed by the fortune of 
war and the hazards of revolution — an alternative pre- 
sented to him in more than one of those most critical 
emergencies in which he was called to decide for His 
country as well as himself. Yet all these circumstances 
must be weighed together with the mere facts of his 
successive adhesion to so many governments, if we 
would avoid doing his memory the grossest injustice, 
and escape the most manifest error, in that fair estimate 
of his poUtical virtue which it is our object to form. 

But if the integrity of this famous personage be the 
subject of unavoidable controversy, and if our opinion 
regarding it must of necessity be clouded with some 
doubt, and at best be difficult satisfactorily to fix — upon 
the talents with which he was gifted, and his successful 
cultivation of them, there can be no question at all ; and 
our view of them is unclouded and clear. His capacity 
Was most vigorous and enlarged^ Few men have ever 
been endowed with a stronger natural understanding ; 
or have given it a more diligent culture, with a view to 
the pursuits in which he was to employ it. His singular 
acuteness could at once penetrate every subject; his 
clearness of perception at a glance unravelled all com- 
plications, and presented each matter distinct and un- 
encumbered ; his sound, plain, manly sense, at a' blow 
got rid of all the husk, and pierced immediately to the 
kernel. A cloud of words was wholly thrown away 
upon him; he cared nothing for all the declamation in 
the world ; ingenious, topics, fine comparisons, cases in 
point, epigrammatic sentences, all passed innocuous 
over his head* So the storms of passion blew unheeded 
past one whose temper nothing could ruffle, and whose 
path toward^, his object nothing could obstruct It was 
a lesson and. a study, as well as a marvel, to see him 
disconcert, with a look of his keen eye, or a motion of 
his chin, a whole piece of wordy talk, and far-fetched 
and fine-spun argument, without condescending to utter, 
in the deep tones of his most pow^ul voice, so much 
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BM a word or an interjection — ^far less to overthrow, the 
flimsy structure with an irresistible remark, or consume 
it with a withering sarcasm. — ^Whoever conversed with 
him'y or saw him in conversation, at once learnt both 
how dangerous a thins it was to indulge, before him,, in 
loose prosin^r or in false reasoning, or in frothy decla- 
mation: and how fatal an error he would commit who 
should take the veteran statesman's good-natured smile 
for an innocent insensibility to the ludicrous, and his 
apparently passive want of all effort for permanent 
indolence ot mind. There are many Uving examples 
of persons not meanly gifted, who, in the calm of his 
placid society, have been wrecked among such shoals 
ajsr these. 

But his political sagacity was above all his other 
great qualities ; and it was derived from ^ the natural 
perspicacity to which we have adverted, and that con- 
summate knowledge of mankind — that swift and sure 
tact of character — ^inta which his long and varied 
experience bad matured the faculties of his manlv, yet 
subtle understanding. If never to be deluded by foolish 
measures, nor ever to be deceived by cunning men, be 
among the highest perfections of the practical statesman, 
where shall we look for any one who preferred higher 
claims to this character ? But his statesmanship was 
of no vulgar cast He despised the silly and easy, and 
false old maxims which inculcate universal distrust, 
whether of unknown men or of novel measures ; as much 
as he did the. folly of those whose facility is an adver- 
tisement for impostors or for enthusiasts to make dupes 
of them. His was the skill which knew as well vdiere 
to give his confidence as to withhold it ; and he knew 
full surely that the whole difficulty of the political art 
consists in being able to say, whether any given person, 
or scheme, belongs to the right class or to the wrong. 
It would be very untrue to amcm that he never wilfully 
deceived others; but it would probably be still more 
erroneous to admit that he ever in his life was deceived. 
So he held in utter scorn the affected wisdom of those 
who think they prove themselves sdbnd practical men 
by holding cheap every proposal to which the world 
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has been little or not at all accustomed, ancl which 
appeals for its su^^rt to principles rarely resorted to. 
His own plan for maintaining the peace and indepen- 
dence of Bdgium may be cited as an example of a 
pdicy at once refined and profound. He would have 
had it made the resort of the fine arts and of letters, 
with only force enough to preserve its donvestic peace ; 
and trusting for its protection to the general abhorrence 
which all Europe, must have in these times, of any pro- 
ceeding hostile to such a power. 

Although M. Talleyrand never cultivated the art of 
oratory, yet his brilliant wit, enlivening a constant vein 
of deep sense and original observation, and his extra- 
ordinary mastery over all the resources of the language 
in which he expressed himself; gave to the efforts of his 
pen, aa well as to his conversation, a relish, a charm 
and a grace, that few indeed have ever attained, and 
certainly none have surpassed. His thorough familiarity 
with the he^t writers of his own country was manifest 
in all his compositions, as well as in his talk ; which, 
however, was too completely modulated to the tone of 
the most refined society, ever to wear the least appear- 
ance of pedantry.— To cite examples of the felicitous 
turns of his ex|Hression in writing, would almost be to 
take any passage at random of the few works which he 
has left But me following description of the American 
planter may suffice to show bow he could paint moral 
as wdl as natizral scenery. The writers of Chateau- 
briand's school might envy its poetical effect, and might 
perhaps learn how possible it is to be pointed and 
epi^ammatic without being affected, and sentimental, 
wimout being mawkish. 

'^ Le bueheron Amerieain ne s'interesse i rien ; toute 
id^e sensible est loin de lui ; ces branches si elegamment 
jetties par la nature^ un beau feuillage, une eouleur vive 
qui anime une partie du hois, un verd plus fort qui en 
assombroit une autre, tout cela n'est rien: il n'a de 
souvenir a placer nuile part : c'est la quantity de e<Hsps 
de hache qu'il faut qu'il donne pour abattre un axbre, 
qui est son unique id^ II n'a point plants ; il n'ea sait 
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point les plakirs. L'arbre qu'il planteroit n'est bon A 
lien pour lui; car jamais il ne le verra assez fort pour 
qu'il puisse I'abattre : c'est de detruire qui le fait vivre : 
on detruit par-tout : aussi tout lieu lui est bon ; il ne tient 
pas au cfaAmp od il a plac6 son travail, parce que son 
travail n'est que de la fatigue, et qu'aucune id^ douce 
n'y est jointe. Ce qui sort de ses mains ne passe point 
point par toutes les croissances si attaehantes pour le 
cultivateur ; il ne suit pas la destinte de ses productions ; 
il ne connoit pas le plaisir des nouveaux essais ; et si en 
s'en allant il n'oublie pas sa hache, il ne laisse pas de 
regrets la od il a vecu des ann^es." 

Of his truly inimitable conversation, and the mixture 
of strong masculine sense, and exquisitely witty turns 
in which it abounded, — independently of the interest, 
and the solid value which it derived from a rich fund of 
anecdote, delivered in the smallest number possible of 
the most happy and most appropriate words possible, — 
it would indeed be difficult to convey an adequate idea. 
His own powers of picturesque, and wonderfully con- 
densed expression, would be hardly sufficient to present 
a portrait of its various and striking beauties. Simple 
and natural, yet abounding in the most sudden and un- 
expected turns — full of point, yet evidently the inspira- 
tion of the moment, and therefore more absolutely to the 
purpose than if it bad been the laboured effort of a day's 
reflection, a single word often performing the office of 
sentences, nay, a tone not unfrequently rendering many 
words superfluous — always the phrase most perfectly 
suitable selected, and its place most happily chosen- — ^ali 
this is literally correct, and no picture of iancy^ but a 
mere abridgement and transcript of the marvellous ori- 
ginal ; and yet it all falls Very short of conveying its 
Hneaments, and fails still more to render its colouring 
and its shades. For there was a constant gaiety of 
manner, which had the mirthful aspect of good-humour, 
even on the eve or on the morrow of some flash in 
which his witty raillery had wrapped a subject or a per- 
son in ridicule, or of some torrent in which his satire had 
descended instantaneous but destructive — ^there was an 
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arcliDess of malice, when more than ordinary execution 
must be done» that defied the pencil of the describer, as 
it did the attempts of the imitator — there were manners 
the most perfect in ease, in grace, in flexibility — ^there 
was the voice of singular depth and modulation, and the 
countenance alike fitted to express earnest respect, un- 
ostentatious contempt, and bland complacency — and all 
this must really have been witnessed to' be accurately 
understood. His sayings — his mote, as the French have 
it — ^are renowned ; but these alone convey an imperfect 
idea of his whole conversation. They show indeed the 
powers of his wit, and the felicity of his concise diction ; 
and they have a peculiarity of style, such, that, if shown 
without a name, no one could be at a loss to whom he 
should attribute them. But they are far enough from 
completing the sketch of his conversation to those who 
never heard it. A few instances may, however, be 
given, chiefly to illustrate what has been said of its cha- 
racteristic conciseness and selection. 

Being asked if a certain authoress, whom he had long 
since known, but who belonged rather to the last ase, 
was not "un peu ennuyeuse." "Du tout;'* said he, 
*' elle ^tait parjaitement ennuyeuse.'* A gentleman in 
company was one day making a somewhat zealous eu- 
logy of his mother's beauty, dwelling upon the topic at 
uncalled for length — he himself having certainly inhe- 
rited no portion of that kind under the marriage of his 
parents. " C^tait, Mono, monsieur, votre pere qui ap- 
paremment n'^tait pas trop bien," was the remark, 
which at once released the circle from the subject. 
When Madame De Stael published her celebrated novel 
of Delphinif she was supposed to have painted herself 
in the person of the heroine, and M. Talleyrand in that 
of an elderly lady who is one of the principal charac- 
ters. "On me dit" (said he, the first time he met 
her) << que nous sommes tons les deux dans votre Ro- 
mans, deguis^s en femme." Rulhieres, the celebrated 
author of the work on the Polish Revolution, having 
said,' << Je n'ai fait qu'un inconsequence de ma vie ;'* '< £t 
quand finira-t-elle 7" was M. Talleyrand's reply. ** Ge- 
neve est ennuyeuse, n'est-ce-pas ?" asked a friend — 
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